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The Entrance of the United States 
into the World War 


By Captain T. G. FroTHincHaM, U.S.R. 


hostile aggressions of the then existing 

German Imperial government brought 
the United States into the World War. 
On the present anniversary, it is fitting that 
the situation should be described which led 
to our declaration of war. For the whole 
truth is now a matter of knowledge, because 
the German leaders, in their recriminations 
after the loss of the war, have revealed to 
an astonishing extent what was going on be- 
hind the curtain, and their records can never 
be expunged. Consequently, the attitude of 
the United States can no longer be mis- 
understood—and should no longer be mis- 
stated. 

In the first place, any reflections upon the 
“fateness” of our entrance are altogether un- 
just and are not in accord with the facts. 
We know now, from the statements of the 
German leaders themselves, that the popular 
impression in 1915 of the Lusitania negotia- 
tions, as long drawn out and ineffective on 
the part of the United States, was far from 
reflecting the real state of the case. On the 
contrary, the fact was, these protests of the 
United States had dominated the German 
Imperial government. As the Kaiser ex- 
pressed it in his memoirs, “The Lusitania 
case, too, cast its shadow over events.” So 
far from being “ineffective” was our atti- 
tude that it even forced the complete aban- 
donment of the U-boat campaign as origi- 
nally planned. 

There can be no doubt about this, after 
reading the angry revelations of the disap- 
pointed Tirpitz. Admiral Tirpitz was so 


Tce years ago, on April 6, 1917, the 


enraged by the effects of the American pro- 
tests in upsetting the whole German naval 
strategy, that he tried to resign. He stated: 
“We continued the campaign in a form in 
which it could not live and at the same time 
could not die.” But, upon the additional 
irritation caused by the sinking of the Ara- 
bic, the Imperial Chancellor declared that he 
“could not stay forever on the top of a 
volcano,” and the German Imperial govern- 
ment yielded, in what Tirpitz called “practi- 
cally complete cessation of all employment 
of submarines.” Consequently, it is estab- 
lished that, in 1915, the thing that kept us 
out of war was the surrender of the German 
Imperial government, not any weakening on 
the part of the United States. 

It is now also established that it was the 
same story at the time of the other crisis in 
1916. Of the case of the Sussex, Tirpitz 
wrote: “To our note of April 10, the incor- 
rectness of which in fact was proved by the 
Americans, there followed the well known 
American bullying note of April 20, 1916.” 
This American note was an ultimatum to the 
German Imperial government, which stated : 
“Unless the Imperial government should 
now immediately declare and effect abandon- 
ment of this present method of submarine 
warfare against passenger and freight carry- 
ing vessels, the government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever dip- 
lomatic relations with the German empire 
altogether.” 

When actually brought face to face with 
this ultimatum from the United States, the 
German Imperial government capitulated. 
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Admiral Scheer has written: “As a result of 
this note, presented on April 20, 1916, our 
government decided to give in and sent or- 
ders to the naval staff to the effect that sub- 
marine warfare was henceforward to be car- 
ried on in accordance with prize law.” Ad- 
miral Tirpitz stated: “The Sussex note was 
a decisive turning point in the war, the be- 
ginning of our capitulation.” 

Knowing all these facts, it is now evident 
that the time of our entrance was absolutely 
fixed by the acts of the German Imperial 
government. In 1915 and 1916 we had not 
entered the war because, in each year, the 
Imperial government had yielded to the Unit- 
ed States. In 1917, the German military 
and naval leaders had influence enough to 
induce the German Imperial government to 
persist in illegal submarine warfare. As a 
result, the United States entered the war. 
That is the whole truth in the matter—and 
no American need feel the slightest doubt 
as to the attitude of the United States. 

The fateful die was cast for the German 
Imperial government when it was decreed 
that unrestricted U-boat warfare was to be- 
gin on February 1, 1917. A paragraph from 
the memorandum of the German naval 
chief-of-staff will show the spirit in which 
this ruthless policy was undertaken: “A 
further condition is that the declaration and 
commencement of the unrestricted U-boat 
warfare should be simultaneous, especially 
between England and the neutrals. Only 
on these conditions will the enemy and the 
neutrals be inspired with ‘holy’ terror.” 

It is a matter of record, and it should be 
stated to the credit of Bethmann-Hollweg, 
that the Chancellor opposed this measure. 
Hindenburg has stated: “On January 9, 
1917, our All-Highest War Lord decided in 
favor of the proposals of the naval and gen- 
eral staffs, and against the Imperial Chan- 
cellor.” The responsibility is thus fixed— 
and it was another example of control by 
the militaristic régime, which was the ruling 
element in the Imperial German government 
of the World War. Again, as in 1914, a 
supposedly infallible plan of war was 
adopted, in spite of all other considerations. 

The German naval staff had made its cal- 
culations, which foretold certain victory in 
the war by means of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare. As Admiral Scheer afterwards 
wrote, when chief-of-staff, “We felt that we 
were responsible for the attainment of such 
an end to the war as had been promised 
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to ‘the German people, and that we could 
achieve it by these means alone.” And the 
general staffs of both army and navy unit. 
ed in adopting this plan of war as unde 
featable. But again, as in 1914, the plan 
had the fatal defect of being made from one 
side of the board alone, and in not takj 
into account factors outside the Germany 
formulas. 

It was an irony of fate for the German 
Imperial government that this plan of adopt- 
ing unrestricted U-boat warfare, which had 
been conceived in an unfavorable military 
situation, should have been put into opera. 
tion in a most favorable situation—a sit- 
uation in which there were other means of 
future victory within the grasp of the Ger- 
man leaders. But the German Imperial goy- 
ernment had not realized the military col- 
lapse of Russia. Hindenburg has stated 
this beyond question: “No intelligence came 
through to us which revealed any striking 
indications of the disintegration of the Rus- 
sian Army.” So, in utter unconsciousness 
that one of their strongest enemies was al- 
ready overcome, the German Imperial goy- 
ernment began the provocative warfare on 
the seas, which was destined to bring into 
the World War the one nation on earth 
which could take the place of vanquished 
Russia and provide a reénforcement to pre- 
vent German victory. But the leaders of 
the Imperial government had decided that 
they would be able to win by this means— 
and the result was upon their own heads. 

When it was found that the German Im- 
perial government intended to persist in this 
unlawful undertaking, the United States 
broke off relations with the Imperial gov- 
ernment. The cynical conduct of that gov- 
ernment was a direct challenge, and there 
was no course other than to hand the Ger- 
man Ambassador his passports—to have no 
more dealings with a government that had 
broken its pledges when it felt strong 
enough to win by so doing. 

On February 3, 1917, the President of the 
United States addressed both houses of Con- 
gress, and announced that diplomacy had 
failed, and that relations with Germany had 
been severed. In his address, Presicent 
Wilson made the sharp distinction between 
the people of Germany and its autocratic 
government, which was destined to influence 
the whole remaining course of the war: 
“We are sincere friends of the German 
people and earnestly desire to remain at 
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with the government which speaks for 
them. God grant we may not be challenged 
by acts of wilful injustice on the part of 
the government of Germany.” 

These acts of injustice were not long de- 
layed. The German Ambassador, after re- 
ceiving his papers, had asked his government 
to delay action until he had made a plea 
for peace to the Emperor, but the Imperial 
government refused to change its policy and 

isted in carrying forward its campaign 
of unrestricted U-boat warfare. On March 
12 orders were given to arm American mer- 
chantmen against the submarines. 

On March 1 the United States govern- 
ment had revealed the contents of an inter- 
cepted letter written by Zimmermann, the 
German Foreign Secretary, to the German 
Minister in Mexico. 

It was dated at Berlin, January 19, 1917: 


On the first of February we intend to begin 
submarine warfare unrestricted. In spite of this, 
it is our intention to keep neutral the United 
States of America. If this attempt is not success- 
ful, we propose an alliance on the following basis 
with Mexico: that we shall make war together 
and together make peace. We shall give general 
financial support and it is understood that Mexico 
is to reconquer the lost territory in New Mexico, 
Texas and Arizona. 

You are instructed to inform the President of 
Mexico of the above in great confidence as soon 
as it is certain there will be an outbreak of war 
with the United States and suggest that the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, on his own initiative, should com- 
municate with Japan suggesting adherence at once 
to this plan; at the same time, offer to mediate 
between Germany and Japan. 

Please call to the attention of the President of 
Mexico that the employment of ruthless submarine 
warfare now promises to compel England to make 
peace in a few months. ZIMMERMANN. 


Aside from all other matters, this out- 
rageous letter was in itself a cause for war. 
It is hard to see how anything could have 
been written that would show more clearly 
the utter hostility of the German Imperial 
government toward the United States. An- 
other point of view, as to this letter, should 
be emphasized. Even after the short decade 
which has elapsed, it is difficult to realize 
that such an abnormal structure as the Ger- 
man Imperial government of 1917 could 
have existed. It was against this German 
Imperial government that the United States 
went to war—not against the German 
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people. And here, in this Zimmermann letter, 
the German Imperial government of 1917 
has written a description of itself which 
could not have been more damning if the 
whole lexicon had been exhausted. 

In all sections of our country there was no 
longer any possibility of doubt as to the 
character of the rulers of the German Im- 
perial government and their intentions as to 
the United States. Additional provocation 
soon followed from the conduct of the Ger- 
man submarine campaign, as no attention 
had been paid to Bernstorff’s representa- 
tions, and the Imperial government adhered 
to the over-confident program of unre- 
stricted U-boat warfare. Upon this con- 
tinuance of the hostile policy of the German 
Imperial government, Congress passed the 
resolution for war with the German Imperial 
government, and the President signed the 
Declaration of War on the same day (April 
6, 1917). 

There can be no question of the fact that 
the United States was driven into the war 
by the hostile acts of the German Imperial 
government. That government has written 
its own record too plainly to leave any doubt 
in the matter. If ever a nation was justi- 
fied in entering a war, the United States 
was justified and in the right—and we 
should believe that this right prevailed. 

Our nation was made strong by the fact 
that there was no trace of selfish aims in 
our participation in the war. In all other 
respects our position was above question. 
The conditions which had brought on the 
war were not in any way made by us. We 
had not committed any hostile acts. On 
the contrary, in our relations with the Ger- 
man Imperial government, we had exhausted 
all the resources of peaceful diplomacy. 
Our President had stated our objects so 
plainly that they could not be mistaken, and, 
in spite of all accusations, even our enemies 
were forced to believe that the United States 
fought for a principle and not for gain. 
A striking testimony of this was rendered 
by Ludendorff himself, all unconsciously in 
a tirade: “For American soldiers the war 
became as it were a crusade against us.” 

So evident was this that the United States 
became a moral force in the war, and this 
had a disturbing influence upon the nations 
allied with the German empire. Especially 
in Austria-Hungary it was noticeable that 
the entrance of the United States against the 
Central Powers had a widespread effect 
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against the German Imperial government. 
Even in Germany, where every attempt was 
made to brand the United States with hy- 
pocrisy, the German people could not help 
seeing that our nation was fighting for a 
cause, and that our nation believed this 
cause to be just. 

The most wise distinction made by our 
President between the German government 
and the German people became an issue in 
Germany itself, and the cause of a rift in 
the hitherto united nation. This was slight 
at first, but unquestionably it had come into 
existence. It was no mere coincidence that 
the German emperor, in the month of our 
declaration of war, made tentative proposals 
of popular legislative government for the 
Germans. The German leaders had read 
the signs of the times. The vague dissatis- 
faction of the German people had been given 
a tangible basis, and in spite of all attempts 
to divert attention, the beginning of a cleav- 
age was there. From the time of the en- 
trance of the United States, the German 
Imperial government was being scrutinized 
and held accountable by the German people. 


This was a strong moral force exerted 
upon the war by the United States, apart 
from all our physical force, and this was 
disturbing and disintegrating influence tha 
was always working within the Central Poy. 
ers throughout the rest of the World War 
This moral force must be counted as a very 
real and potent factor, in conjunction with 
the unexpected physical strength of the 
United States, for bringing about the defeat 
and disintegration of the carefully built 
structure of German Imperialism. Again 
one of Ludendorff’s bitter reproaches has 
painted the true picture: “By working on 
our democratic sentiments the enemy propa- 
ganda succeeded in bringing our government 
into discredit in Germany.” It is true that 
this moral force would not have prevailed, if 
it had not been backed up by physical force, 
If the German Imperial government had 
won its war, the German people would have 
stood by it. But the situation had been 
created which meant that, if the German 
Imperial government met defeat, the Ger- 
man people would repudiate it and destroy 
it. This was the test of war for the United 
States. 
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Experiences during the Boxer Rebellion 
By Captain J. K. Taussic, U. S. Navy 


Wherein are related the reasons for writ- 
ing this narrative; the preparations made 
by the U.S.S. “Newark” to meet such an 
emergency; the arrival and landing at Taku; 
the progress to Tientsin and some happen- 
ings of interest at that place. 


OREWORD. The present disturbed 
conditions in China, especially with ref- 
erence to the manifestly increased antip- 
athy of the Chinese toward foreigners, have 
caused me to look backward twenty-six 
years to the time when the Boxers under- 
took to expel all foreigners from their coun- 


The United States Navy and Marine 
Corps took an active part in suppressing 
this rebellion. The operations on shore of 
the Newark’s crew, in conjunction with bat- 
talions landed from the men-of-war of seven 
other nations, are so unique, that a recount- 
ing of the experiences of those days does 
not seem amiss. 

No attempt is made to relate these experi- 
ences purely from memory after a lapse of 
so many years. It so happens that immedi- 
ately after they occurred, I wrote a full ac- 
count in my midshipman’s journal, while in 
the Yokohama Naval Hospital recuperating 
from a gunshot wound received during the 
fighting ashore. 

This journal has long been laid away in 
an obscure place. It probably might never 
have been brought forth if Captain Dudley 
Knox had not made his appeal, through 
the Nava. INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, to un- 
cover the accounts of our vanishing history 
and traditions. Even then, no attempt would 
have been made to relate this narrative if 
it were not for the very unusual conditions 
that existed. It is probable that never again 
will history repeat the story of eight nations 
combining their naval forces in land oper- 
ations against a common enemy. These na- 
tions were the American, Austrian, British, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese and Rus- 
sian. This combined force became known 


as “The Seymour Relief Expedition,” taking 
its name from Vice Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour of the British Navy, who, by vir- 
tue of his seniority, became the commander 
of the expedition ; and from the fact that its 
mission was the relief of the besieged lega- 
tions at Pekin. 

Our American leader was the late Rear 
Admiral Bowman H. McCalla, who was then 
a captain, commanding the Newark. The 
United States Navy throughout its entire 
history has not developed a more forcible 
character of such dynamic energy. With 
the British contingent were two officers who 
have since become world famous. They are 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beattie. Both were 
young men, the former being captain of the 
battleship Centurion and chief-of-staff to 
Admiral Seymour ; the latter a lieutenant on 
one of the ships. With the Germans was 
Captain von Usedom—an officer of un- 
usually high attainments. There were other 
officers, too numerous to mention here, who 
afterwards became famous in their respec- 
tive services. 

Preparations. The cruiser Newark, one 
of the original “White Squadron,” famous 
in appearance for its huge gun sponsons, 
called by the sailormen, “‘bunions,” had in 
the fall of 1899 completed an eventful cruise 
from New York to San Francisco via the 
Straits of Magellan. Captain Bowman H. 
McCalla then relieved Captain Caspar F. 
Goodrich as the commanding officer. The 
ship was sent to the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, for overhaul preparatory to proceed- 
ing to the Asiatic station, where the Philip- 
pine insurrection was at its height. Captain 
McCalla, with his usual keen perception, 
sensed the probability of landing operations. 
During our stay at the navy yard he put us 
through a most strenuous program in which 
the entire ship’s company was included. 
There was incessant practice on the rifle 
range. Twice weekly there were sham bat- 
tles on shore in which the battalion had 
much experience against an imaginary en- 
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emy. On the long trip across the Pacific 
the lower booms were rigged out with tar- 
gets on the ends. There was a continuous 
pop-pop of rifles and revolvers. On anchor- 
ing at Cavite, in December, 1899, targets 
were anchored out and the rifle practice con- 
tinued daily. 

The Newark proceeded to northern 
Luzon. Immediately things began to happen 
which proved the wisdom of Captain Mc- 
Calla’s foresight. The ship’s battalion land- 
ed at Caoayan and marched to Vigan to sup- 
port our army forces. These had previously 
relieved the Oregon battalion as holders of 
the city, and had just been attacked by the 
insurrectos. Here we had five days’ valuable 
experience. We then proceeded to Aparri 
on the north coast. General Daniel Tirona 
immediately surrendered all the northern 
provinces of Luzon to Captain McCalla. 
Half of our battalion was sent inland to a 
small town called Pamplona, where we hoped 
to cut off the insurrectos who were crossing 
the wild mountainous country to the south- 
ward with our Lieutenant Gillmore and 
his associates from the Yorktown, who had 
been captured some time previously. We 
spent two weeks campaigning at this place. 
Returning to our ship on December 28, we 
continued operations on the Luzon coast 
until April, 1900, when the ship proceeded 
to Japanese waters. It is thus seen that the 
Newark battalion had been through experi- 
ences which made it specially well prepared 
for the strenuous operations on shore that 
were still before us in China. 

Attention is called to these preliminary 
operations because the writer has always felt 
that the experience gained therein was, next 
to Captain McCalla’s masterful leadership, 
the prime factor in any of us coming 
through the ordeal which followed, and liv- 
ing to tell the tale. 

On the afternoon of May 26, 1900, while 
at Nagasaki, Captain McCalla, Naval Cadet 
Courtney, and I went ashore for tiffin with 
the American consul and Mrs. Harris and 
their charming daughter. After dinner there 
were boat races between the crews from 
various men-of-war in the harbor. These 
Courtney and I watched, and then proceeded 
leisurely to the boat landing. Much to our 
horror and surprise, there was the Newark 
steaming down the bay, outward bound. 
We commandeered a steam launch from the 
Oregon and started in pursuit, the launch’s 
shrill whistle shrieking continually to attract 
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attention. Of course we caught the ship, o 
else this narrative would not now be told 
this writer. A rather strange aftermath of 
this incident was, that of the half doze, 
naval cadets on board, Courtney and I, wh 
were almost left stranded at Nagasaki, were 
the only ones who accompanied our battalion 
when it landed in China. 

At Taku. A more desolate anchorage thay 
that off Taku cannot be imagined. From 
the deck of the ship not a vestige of land js 
in sight. The wide expanse of muddy green. 
ish yellow water is depressing. The Taky 
bar, formed by the continuous silt from the 
Pei-ho River, is the barrier which forces 
vessels to anchor so far off shore. When we 
arrived late in the afternoon of May 27, the 
French cruiser D’Entrecasteaux, the French 
gunboat Surprise and three Chinese crwisers 
were the only vessels present. The French 
admiral was ashore. He returned the fol- 
lowing day and his two ships immediately 
stood out to sea. The French admiral ap- 
parently felt no cause for alarm. However, 
events on shore were moving rapidly, al 
though the information was meager and slow 
in reaching us. This was before the days 
of radio, and our ship was anchored twelve 
miles off shore. As is apt to be the case 
under such circumstances, rumors were rife; 
but if any of the younger officers sensed ex- 
citement, evidences of it were lacking. 

At five o’clock in the morning of May 29, 
I was rudely awakened by the captain’s or 
derly, who said: “The Captain says get 
ready to go ashore immediately; uniform, 
heavy marching order. Be prepared to re 
main four or five days.” On deck every- 
thing was hustle and bustle. The-first con- 
tingent of sailors, about sixty in number, 
with Ensign Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh in 
charge, were packing haversacks and knap 
sacks. Canteens were being filled ; one day’s 
ration served out for each man’s haversack; 
180 rounds of rifle ammunition in each 
belt. The three-inch field piece, with am- 
munition, stores, and water, was being placed 
in the sailing launch. Extra water and 
stores were lowered into the steam launch. 
At seven-thirty we shoved off from the ship, 
the steam launch taking the sailing launch 
and cutter in tow. 

Little did we appreciate the coming diff 
culties. Tide and wind were both against 
us. When about three miles from the ship 
the steam launch ran aground on the Dat. 
We lightened her by transferring some men 
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into the already crowded sailing launch and 
cutter. In this way we ploughed through 
the soft mud for a short time. Then the 
steamer stuck fast. The sailing launch and 
cutter cast off—the former making sail. The 
cutter, of which I was in charge, had over 
fifty men in her. We could not get at the 
sails, so we started to pole towards the shore. 
A heavy wind and rain squall passed over, 
soaking us to the skin. Then the sun came 
out, burning hot. We anchored to await de- 
yelopments. Two light draft sampans were 
commandeered. Into these enough men were 
transferred to enable sail to be made. How- 
ever, with the contrary wind and tide no ad- 
vance was made towards the shore. The 
sailing launch was forced to anchor owing 
to inability to make headway. Eventually 
the tide turned and the steam launch, after 
floating off the bar, again took the sailing 
launch, cutter, and two sampans in tow. 
With the aid of the following tide, we soon 
had the low, muddy looking shores of China 
in sight. We passed between the dismal 
mud forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho River 
and threaded our way between what seemed 
innumerable junks and sampans. At one 
o'clock, five and a half hours after leaving 
the ship, we landed at Taku, a tired, hungry 
lot. Our rations of canned corn beef and 
hardtack were devoured with relish. 

Here we found the marines who had left 
the ship about four o’clock that morning. 
There were about fifty in the company com- 
posed of the guard of the Newark and that 
of the Oregon, which latter had been em- 
barked on the Newark just before leaving 
Nagasaki. Captain (now Colonel) John T. 
Meyers was in command, assisted by Cap- 
tain (now Colonel) Newt H. Hall. 

On to Tientsin. The Europeans at Taku 
advised an immediate start for Tientsin, it 
being rumored that on the following day no 
armed foreigners would be permitted to pass 
the forts. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to get passage for our little force on 
the railroad. The only remaining means of 
conveyance was the Pei-ho River. A tug 
and a large covered lighter were chartered, 
and into this lighter we were packed. Im- 
mediately on starting all hands were re- 
quired to go inside under cover so as not to 
be visible when passing the forts. Our dis- 
comfort was great. Not only was it very 
hot, but the lighter had been used for carry- 
ing mud, and had not been cleaned. It was 
a great relief when finally we were allowed 
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on deck and had the opportunity to view our 
surroundings. 

The Pei-ho River is a muddy, winding 
stream, varying in width from thirty to a 
hundred yards. Beyond the low mud banks 
were fields of growing rice, their fresh green- 
ness being a pleasant contrast to the monoto- 
nous yellow brown nearer the sea. We 
passed numerous villages, all the houses of 
which were built of mud and straw. They 
were not picturesque, with their extremely 
narrow streets, the houses extending right 
to the water’s edge. The tug and lighter 
often grazed the banks, especially in making 
the sharp turns. Then the villagers would 
run out of their houses and stand curiously 
gazing, or rush wildly to secure their boats 
against mishap due to the wave caused by 
the tug. 

Loaded junks, fishing boats, and sampans 
were innumerable. Many Chinese were la- 
boriously engaged in throwing water from 
the river into the network of handmade irri- 
gation troughs. Fishing with dip nets was 
active. 

It was not until 11:00 P.M. that we ar- 
rived at Tientsin and disembarked. Here 
we found the entire foreign colony, headed 
by a brass band, awaiting us. They were 
much worried over the possibility of Boxer 
atrocities. Excitement was running high. 
We, being the first foreign contingent to 
appear, were made welcome with enthusiasm 
and wide open arms. As our battalion 
formed on the dock some one in a distinctly 
foreign (to us) voice shouted: “Three 
cheers for Uncle Sam!” They were given 
with a will, all nationalities vociferously par- 
ticipating. 

The stores and field piece were finally 
disembarked. The band struck up a tune, 
and led us to Temperance Hall, our tempo- 
rary barracks on the Taku road. The entire 
foreign population tramped along with us. 
As we entered the building there were three 
more lusty cheers for Uncle Sam, fol- 
lowing which the crowd gradually dispersed. 
With midnight came the end of a long and 
strenuous day. 

Insofar as the outward appearances of 
the foreign section of Tientsin were con- 
cerned there was no cause for alarm. The 
place was exceedingly clean and well policed. 
Business was progressing in the liveliest 
manner. Along the Taku road there was a 
continuous conglomerate stream of loaded 
jinrickshas, carts, wheelbarrows, and people 
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afoot. The clumsy wheelbarrows, which of- 
ten held two persons and a mass of mer- 
chandise besides—all being trundled by one 
Chinaman—made an impression which 
sticks. The students afoot—with their large 
horn-rimmed spectacles which the Occiden- 
tal world has since adopted—were then, to 
me, a decided novelty. Along the bund, load- 
ing and unloading of junks by swarms of 
half-naked, sweating coolies went on contin- 
uously day and night. 

However, in spite of these serene outward 
appearances, there must have been a decided 
feeling of unrest among those who were in a 
position really to understand the situation. 
Captain McCalla and the American consul, 
Mr, Ragsdale, wished to send the company 
of marines to Pekin immediately. But the 
Chinese authorities would not permit the 
armed force to travel on the railroad. Dur- 
ing the next few days after our arrival, for- 
eign naval detachments from the ships of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, and Austria arrived. Some- 
thing must have suddenly occurred in Pe- 
kin to bring these ships to Taku, where, 
only a few days previously, the U. S. S. 
Newark was the only foreign man-of-war 
in the roads. 

On May 31, the pressure brought by the 
powers became too great for the authorities 
further to refuse the use of the railroad. 
Accordingly a special train was made up, 
and into this a combined force of about four 
hundred sailors and marines was packed. 
The American contingent consisted of the 
company of fifty marines from the Newark 
and Oregon, and of one Colt automatic gun 
on a wheel mount with a crew of four blue- 
jackets. The officers of this detachment 
were Captains Meyers and Hall of the mar- 
ines and Assistant Surgeon T. M. Lippitt, 
U. S. Navy. This was the little force that 
protected our legation in the long siege of 
the following months. Much has been writ- 
ten of their gallant activities. Lippitt was 
so severely wounded he was forced to retire 
from active service. Captain McCalla, Pay- 
master H. E. Jewett, and Naval Cadet 
Courtney, accompanied this contingent to 
Pekin. They later returned to Tientsin on 
the last train which passed between these 
two cities before traffic was interrupted by 
the Boxers tearing up sections of the rail- 
road track. 

In the meantime, those of us who were 
left in Tientsin moved our quarters from 
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Temperance Hall to the compound of th 
American Board Mission. This, like oth 
compounds in Tientsin, was enclosed ’ 
high brick wall. In it were a chapel, fom 
residences for the missionaries and thej 
families, and a few other buildings, Oy 
force consisted of fifty-four sailors unde 
command of Ensign Wurtsbaugh, with Gy. 
ner Sheldon, Warrant Machinist Mulliniy 
and myself as assistants. We had one thre. 
inch field piece with seventy-two rounds of 
shrapnel, and one Colt automatic gun 
mounted on a tripod. 

There was much difference of opinion jp 
Tientsin as to whether there really was 
be trouble, or whether the whole unsettle 
situation would soon blow over. Every day 
rumors indicated that the Boxers were be. 
coming more and more active, and that 
they were gradually approaching the city 
with a view to repeating the massacre of 
1870. However, large forces of Chines 
Imperial troops were encamped nearby, and 
at Yang Tsun, eighteen miles distant. It 
was certain that Tientsin was safe » 
long as the Chinese government remained 
friendly, and these troops remained loyal 
But there were some missionaries who were 
outspoken in their belief that the foreigners 
had more to fear from these regular Chines 
troops than from the Boxers. 

For a while all was quiet in Tientsin and 
we settled down to routine life. Sentries 
were maintained at the two gates of the 
compound, with an additional post on the 
Taku road at night. We also patrolled some 
parts of the city during the dark hours. 
There was plenty of fresh meat and vege 
tables available, but all the drinking water 
had to be boiled. 

The Boxers, it should be understood, were 
a patriotic organization formed for the ex 
press purpose of driving all foreigners out of 
China. It was their superstitious belief that 
the presence of the foreigners was the cause 
of the long protracted drought. Throughout 
the native city of Tientsin, with its million of 
densely packed Chinese, flaring posters wert 
pasted calling on the populace to arise. A 
translation of one of these typical maniacal 
effusions is here given as a fair sample of 
their general character : 
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rendering no obedience to Buddhism and enraging 
both on and earth, the rain clouds now no 

visit us; but eight million spirit soldiers will 
descend from heaven and sweep the empire clear 
of all foreigners. Then will the gentle showers 
once more water our land; and when the tread of 
soldiers and the clash of steel are heard, heralding 
woes to all our people, then the Buddhist Patriotic 
League of Boxers will be able to protect the 


i i o all its people. 
Mes vorencead the Srctcing a and wide; 
for if you gain one adherent to the faith, your 
own person will be absolved from all misfortunes ; 
if you gain five adherents to the faith, your whole 
family will be absolved from all evils; and if you 
gain ten adherents to the faith, your whole village 
will be absolved from all calamities. Those who 
gain no adherents to the cause will be decapitated ; 
for until all foreigners have been exterminated 

i r visit us. 

une Ee, have been so unfortunate as to have 
drunk water from the wells poisoned by foreigners 
should at once make use of the following divine 
prescription, the ingredients of which are to be 
decocted and swallowed; when the poisoned pa- 
tients will recover: Dried black plums—half an 
ounce; Solanum dulcamara—half an ounce, and 
Enconimia ulmoides—half an ounce. 

More detachments of sailors and marines 
from the continuously augmented foreign 
men-of-war at Taku continued to arrive at 
Tientsin. On or about June 6 the railroad 
line between Pekin and Tientsin was cut. 
This, of course, was serious. Then definite 
news was received that the Boxers were 
burning railroad stations and foreign mis- 
sions ; that some missionaries had been mur- 
dered and native Christians were hurrying 
towards Tientsin for protection. These oc- 
currences resulted in the Newark sending 
ashore a second company of fifty bluejackets 
under the command of Ensign C. E. Gilpin. 

Our vigilance increased, especially at 
night. The part of Tientsin occupied by the 
foreigners was divided into sections, each 
guarded by a different nation. Many streets 
were barricaded. Our men slept out in the 
open, the field piece at hand ready for im- 
mediate action. Sentries were stationed at 
points on the large plain guarding all ap- 
proaches from that direction, and on the 
Taku road, the main thoroughfare between 
the native and foreign cities. Attempts to 
tun a train through to Pekin met with fail- 
ure, Telegrams indicated that the situation 
was becoming more and more serious. Ad- 
ditional legation guards were asked for. 
There was no way of getting them to Pekin 
es by marching the intervening eighty 
miles, 

On the evening of June 8 the telegraph 
line had been cut, completely isolating Pekin 
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from the rest of the world. A meeting of 
foreign consuls and naval commanders as- 
sembled that evening to estimate the situa- 
tion and determine on a course of action. I 
know that Captain McCalla was at that 
meeting. Who the others were my record 
does not show. Nor did I ever get first 
hand from Captain McCalla just what hap- 
pened. The generally accepted version is that 
the meeting was getting nowhere when Cap- 
tain McCalla lost patience and arose. He 
is imputed to have made a statement to this 
effect: “I don’t care what the rest of you 
do, but my legation is in danger and I am 
going immediately to start for its relief.” Be 
that as it may, I was aroused at midnight by 
Ensign Wurtsbaugh and instructed by him 
to call all hands at four o’clock, pack effects, 
have breakfast, and be ready to march to the 
railroad station at six o’clock. 

When we arrived at the station, expecting 
to find plenty of rolling stock available, 
much to our surprise we found the main 
track and sidings occupied by several trains 
containing the battalions of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ships Centurion, Endymion, and 
Aurora. We learned they had left their 
ships at midnight, made the long boat trip 
to Taku (they evidently crossed the bar at 
high tide), made up the trains, and arrived 
ahead of us. 

It had always been something of a puzzle 
how the representative of the British Navy 
at the meeting of that night got the word to 
the ships of the prospective move toward 
Pekin. In an endeavor to clear this up 
I recently wrote to Admiral Jellicoe, asking 
him if he had attended the meeting, and re- 
questing such information as he was willing 
to give. I quote from his reply. 


As regards the meeting you mention. I do not 
know anything of what took place at Tientsin. 
What occurred to my knowledge was this: 

I left Tientsin during the afternoon to rejoin 
the Centurion off Taku. I was told shortly be- 
fore leaving Tientsin from our Embassy that all 
was quiet and that no danger to the legations 
was anticipated. On arrival at Tongku I went 
across to the United States telephone post to ask 
if they knew of any boats going out to the fleets 
by which I could take passage off. I was then 
told that our legation wanted to speak to me on 
the phone. Sir Claude MacDonald spoke to me 
and said that a crisis had arisen and unless a 
force was sent to Pekin at once, the legations 
would probably be attacked. Thereupon I sig- 
nalled off to Sir E. Seymour by searchlight: 
“Grave news from Pekin. Prepare landing 
parties,” and went off to the Centurion in a United 
States steam launch. En route I called alongside 
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the Fame and Whiting destroyers, ordered them 
to raise steam at once and come out to the fleet 
ready to tow landing parties ashore. I sent a 
message by the United States steamboat to the 
United States flagship to say what had occurred. 

So to go back to the railroad station at 
Tientsin. Not only did the British have con- 
trol of all the rolling stock, but Vice Ad- 
miral Seymour had placed Captain E. H. 
Bayley of the Aurora in charge of the sta- 
tion and all the equipment. Well do I re- 
member Captain McCalla’s irritation at this 
state of affairs. There were some words be- 
tween him and Captain Bayley as to the re- 
spective rights of the two nations to occupy 
the trains. Captain McCalla demanded space 
for his battalion in the first train. Captain 
Bayley held this was impracticable. Finally 
Captain McCalla wanted to know by what 
right Captain Bayley had taken control, and 
he was informed that Admiral Seymour had 
made him the boss. To which Captain Mc- 
Calla retorted that he wished it clearly un- 
derstood that Captain Bayley could not boss 
him. 

Things were finally straightened out and 
the American detachment, consisting of 112 
officers and men, were given space in the 
first train. Our men were placed in two cars 
—the provisions, water and ammunition in a 
flat car, and the American officers in that 
part of Admiral Seymour’s baggage car not 
occupied. by Admiral Seymour’s baggage. 
The Italian and Austrian detachments, both 
of which were smaller than the American 
battalion, were also given space in the first 
train. The Americans had provisions for 
six days. Just what the other detachments 
had, I do not know, but some started with 
the intention of living on the country. Not 
such a strange thing when it is considered 
that the most of us expected to be in Pekin 
within two days. 

It was not until afternoon that the trains 
finally got underway and started us on a six- 
teen day campaign between Tientsin and 
Pekin with experiences before us far beyond 
our wildest imaginations. 


Tue ADVANCE TOWARD PEKIN 


In which is given an account of the de- 
structive work of the Boxers; their attacks; 
our organization; how we repaired the rail- 
road; and the events which caused the aban- 
donment of the advance. 


The First Thirty-five Miles. Embarked in 
the trains which started from Tientsin for 
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Pekin on June 9, 1900, for the purpose of 
relieving our besieged legations were the 
naval battalions of eight different nations. It 
was not until several days later that our 
maximum strength of approximately 2,100 
was reached. Of this number the British, 
Russians and Germans formed the much 
larger part. The Americans with a total of 
112 officers and men came next ; followed by 
the Japanese, French, Austrians and Italians 
with still smaller contingents. With the little 
American battalion weré the following -f- 
ficers : Captain Bowman H. McCalla, Ensign 
Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, Ensign Charles E. 
Gilpin, Naval Cadet Joseph K. Taussig, 
Naval Cadet Charles E. Courtney, Paymas- 
ter H. E. Jewett, Gunner Clifford H. Shel- 
don, and Warrant Machinist Mullinix. 

For artillery we had one new three-inch 
breech loading field-piece and a Colt auto- 
matic on a tripod mount. All men were 
armed with the Lee straight-pull rifle of only 
.22-inch caliber. The officers wore swords 
and carried revolvers. 

Pulling out from the railroad station early 
in the afternoon, the trains proceeded in a 
normal manner for twenty-five miles. The 
country was flat, dotted with the innumera- 
ble grave mounds of centuries. The ground 
was dry and sun baked, the crops insignifi- 
cant and parched. The plain was studded 
with villages and cities as far as the eye 
could reach. There were no single houses 
anywhere. All the Chinese lived in closely 
crowded communities. There were no fences 
except around the village yards. But the rice 
fields, which were dry, were divided into rec- 
tangles by mud walls from two to four feet 
high and about a foot thick. This part of 
the country certainly made a sorry appear- 
ance due largely to the extended drought for 
which the foreigners were being held re- 
sponsible by the Boxers. 

At Yang Tsun, the first important city, 
which is eighteen miles from Tientsin, we 
passed a large number of troops encamped 
on the banks of the Pei-ho River. They 
were a part of the Chinese Imperial Army 
under General Neigh. These troops ap- 
peared well tented and in excellent condition. 
Presumably they were protecting the rail- 
road against possible raids by the Boxers. 
However, it was but a passive defense, ef- 
fective only close to the camp, as we were 
soon to find out. 

Seven miles beyond Yang Tsun occurred 
the first forced stop. Here we found a few 
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rails and ties torn up, probably the work of 
a marauding band of Boxers. These were 
replaced in short order and we proceeded. 
From then on, during the next five miles, we 
encountered frequent recurrences of the few 
missing rails and ties. While in each case 
the time for repairs was not long, there were 
sO many stops, progress became necessarily 
slow. Towards evening we arrived at a long 
trestle spanning a wide dry valley that is un- 
doubtedly often flooded by the waters of the 
Pei-ho in the rainy season. Some ties were 
burned at both ends, but otherwise no dam- 
age had been done. 

This railroad was under British super- 
vision, so the trains were on the left track. 
This was fortunate, as, for some unknown 
reason, most of the damage had beer done 
to the other track, which we did not stop 
to repair. With the American battalion was 
a lithe six-foot coal passer who had previ- 
ously worked as a section hand on a rail- 
road. He was the only one in the whole 
force who knew how to drive a spike. For 
the first few days he was worth his weight 
in gold. After that there was so much spike 
driving to be done, Chinese coolies were 
hired for this purpose. 

It was decided to encamp by this trestle 
for the night. A double line of sentries with 
pickets were posted around the trains. De- 
tachments turned to and gathered the partly 
burned railroad ties for fire wood. While 
engaged in this work we came across the 
trunks of three dismembered bodies, the 
heads, legs, and arms being scattered about. 
This gruesome sight, evidently the work of 
Boxers, had a salutory effect on the vigi- 
lance of our sentries. But even now we did 
not anticipate the troubles before us. As 
we sat around the camp fire eating our sup- 
per of corned beef and hardtack there were 
remarks of this nature: “Well, tomorrow 
evening we will have supper in Pekin.” “T’ll 
be a pretty sight to dine at the legation with 
the Minister and the ladies,” spoken by one 
who glanced down at his very soiled uni- 
form. “I hope there are enough beds at the 
Legation to go round”; this by one as he 
turned in fully dressed on the hard ground. 

The next morning at five o’clock the 
Americans and British commenced to repair 
the trestle. This being completed the trains 
moved on. But now our progress was very 
slow. The farther from General Neigh’s 
army at Yang Tsun, the bolder had the 
Boxers become. And their destructiveness 
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increased with their boldness. By 
o’clock we were near Lofa Station which jy 
thirty-five miles from Tientsin. Here we hag 
our first experience with the Boxers, Ay 
alarm was given by some one shoutj 
“Man the Cars!” Immediately there wa 


‘confusion. Some contingents got in the 


and some under the cars. Captain McCalk 
ordered us to form skirmish line alongside 
the train. We then advanced and saw ahead 
about a dozen Chinamen whom we Tecog- 
nized as Boxers by their red caps, belts, and 
anklets, and by their red and white flag 
Each one carried a huge knife or long spear, 
They slowly and steadily advanced making 
many salaams and gestures—a most pictur. 
esque group. We had heard these poo 
superstitious creatures thought they wer 
bullet proof and that their peculiar move. 
ments turned the missiles aside giving them 
nothing to fear. When fire was opened they 
had no time to appreciate the fallacy of their 
belief. In a few moments they were riddled 
with bullets, all, of course, being killed. Ow 
skirmish line then advanced through a near 
by village but saw no more Boxers. The vi- 
lage had been temporarily abandoned. 

Shortly before dark we arrived at Lofa 
This was a watering place for the engines 
But the waterworks were demolished, the 
station destroyed, and both tracks ané 
switches badly torn up. So this, our seconé 
night’s camping site, still left forty-five 
miles between us and the legations at Pe 
kin. 

It was good fortune that the first attack 
by the Boxers was on so small a scale. Up 
to this time there was no organization oj 
the various contingents to guarantee owt 
common and mutual protection. The little 
episode of the afternoon demonstrated the 
necessity for such an organization. So3 
meeting of all the commanders was held, the 
result being the following order issued by 
Vice Admiral Seymour. 


AT LOFA STATION 


Agreement made at a meeting of officers in 
command of different nationalities on Monday, 
June 11. 


(1) That some further organization is ft 
quired to keep up proper discipline and be pre 
pared in case of meeting an emergency. 

(2) That though we are a mixed force of 
eight different nations, we are all united in two 
objects which are: (a) To open communication 
by railway with Pekin and thus insure the safety 
of our legations and national interests at that 
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city. (b) To assist the Chinese Government to 
restore peace and order in this part of China. 

(3) That in view of (1) we arrange and 

as follows: (a) That the senior officer of 
each train, whatever his nation, be treated as com- 
mander thereof. (b) That the instructions I 
have addressed to that train be sent to him. He 
will be in easy communication with the officers 
commanding the forces in his train, and will at 
once confer with them. (c) That whenever we 
stop for the night, as soon as may be after sun- 
set, pickets and sentries be posted on the plan 
sent herewith, unless special circumstances demand 
other arrangements. (d) That whenever the 
trains stop, sentries of each nation be posted 
round the trains on the same plan as for the 
night, but only as many as seem required to con- 
trol the movements of our men. (¢) That no men 
be allowed behind the line of sentries unless ac- 
companied by or passed out by an officer of their 
own service, who will then be responsible for 
their conduct and safety. 

(4) That in order to preserve the railway as 
it is opened, we leave as we go on a picket at 
each station or place advised by Mr. Currie,* com- 
posed from each nation in turn, according to their 
number, and beginning with the British as there 
are most of them. 

(5) That a system of signals be arranged be- 
tween each train. 

(6) That when a watering place is reached, 
as here, arrangements as to who shall first use 
it be made by the commander of each train if 
they are alone; and if all are together by him in 
consultation with Captain Jellicoe, my Flag 
Captain. 

(7) That some simple system of bugle calls be 
considered by an officer of each nation this fore- 
noon and when agreed on adopted for present 
use; also of steam whistle of the engine for the 
trains to show what they are about to do. 

(8) Watering the engines to be arranged by 
the officer commanding each train when it is re- 
quired by the engine driver, or for any other 
work to do with the train. 

E. H. Seymour, Vice ADMIRAL, AND 
CoM MANDER-IN-CHIEF 


The plans for sentries and pickets were 
carried out in a modified form, experience 
showing that it was desirable to have them 
much closer to the trains than specified in 
the order. The American outposts abutted 
on the British at one end and the French at 
the other. I confess to having had a feeling 
of timidity when visiting the posts toward 
the French as I did not have much con- 
fidence in my ability to make a French 
sentry understand me, should I unexpect- 
edly be challenged. All the men under- 
stood that the Boxers had very few fire- 
arms, but carried knives, swords, and spears. 
It had been our experience in previous cam- 
paigning in the Philippines that the men 


*Mr. Currie was Chief Engineer of the rail- 
road. 
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could face a rifle with much more equanim- 
ity than a knife. This is especially so at 
night. The large number of grave mounds 
in the flat fields where we usually biv- 
ouacked were exceptionally well adapted for 
sneaking Boxers to approach, should they 
care to do so. So whenever practicable we 
stationed our outposts in pairs, and in ap- 
proaching them one had to be most careful 
as they were apt to be very quick on the 
trigger. 

The water supply was beginning to be a 
serious problem. All the water used came 
from wells, and that for drinking purposes 
had to be boiled. It first had to be tested to 
insure freedom from poison. The Chinese 
coolies impressed into service about this time 
for repairing the railroad never hesitated to 
drink the water. This, of course, was the 
best possible test. No wells were found to 
have been tampered with in any way. It was 
evident that the Chinese, who invariably de- 
serted their villages on our approach, intend- 
ed to return as soon as we passed on. While 
many of the wells were artesian, their flow 
was very meager owing to the long dry spell 
then prevailing. At Lofa it became neces- 
sary to water the engines. The pumping ap- 
paratus having been demolished, a thirty- 
yard bucket line was formed. For six hours, 
long into the night, our very weary men 
labored to fill the 4,500 gallon tender. 

I had never before, nor since, experienced 
such dry weather. Without exception every- 
body’s lips were parched, and most of them 
split. To add to the discomfort, the wind, 
unduly heated from passing over the sun- 
baked ground, was laden with a fine dust 
that irritated and made it impossible for us 
to keep clean. More water for drinking 
purposes had to be allowed than had been 
anticipated, and our allowances for washing 
correspondingly reduced. At night the radi- 
ation was excessive, causing a chill in the at- 
mosphere that required those on watch to 
keep in active motion. The men of the 
Newark battalion were equipped with both 
rubber and woolen blankets which made the 
sleeping comfortable. 

As it now became apparent that our ad- 
vance to Pekin would take much longer than 
originally anticipated, steps were taken to 
insure the necessary food and stores reach- 
ing us. A supply train, to be in charge of 
Paymaster Jewett and guarded by a few 
marines, was scheduled to leave our position 
daily in the evening for Tientsin and to re- 
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turn the following morning. This train for 
several days passed back and forth through 
General Neigh’s army at Yang Tsun. It 
brought us plenty of canned goods and min- 
eral water so there was no complaint about 
food. It also brought car loads of rails, ties, 
spikes, and fish plates, from the train yards 
at Tientsin. And, what was best of all, it 
brought about 100 Chinese coolies to work 
on repairing the railroad. 

The leading train now became known as 
the “Construction Train,” and was placed in 
charge of Captain McCalla. Already the 
great force and energy of the American cap- 
tain had made an impression on the British 
admiral. And I can assure my readers it 
made even more of an impression on his 
own officers and men, who from early morn- 
ing to late at night were kept continuously 
at work. 

In accordance with the Lofa agreement, 
the British left a garrison of 100 men from 
the Endymion at that place. It was not 
long before “Fort Endymion” was painted 
in large letters on the wall of the station 
compound. 

Lang Fang. The next town of impor- 
tance was Lang Fang, five miles beyond 
Lofa, and just half way between Tientsin 
and Pekin. The intervening tracks were in 
fairly good condition, but on reaching Lang 
Fang we found both tracks torn up for at 
least a mile, a very serious situation that 
would require a number of days’ work. Up 
to this time, the British and Americans, with 
the aid of the Chinese coolies, had done all 
the repair work on the tracks. It was ex- 
tremely hard work, consisting of digging out 
the rocky road bed, carrying the ties some- 
times for a distance of more than a hundred 
yards, lifting the heavy rails and setting them 
in place, and driving spikes. It was novel 
work for sailormen; but the rapidity of con- 
struction was marvelous. Only every second 
tie was placed. Then one rail was laid in an 
approximately straight line and spiked down, 
no plumb line being used nor leveling done. 
The other rail was laid parallel by means 
of gauges. The finished product had a 
somewhat sinuous appearance but served the 


_purpose for getting the trains along at slow 


speed. 

While at Lang Fang the Boxers made 
their first real serious attack on our trains. 
A large body of them—several hundred in 
number—suddenly appeared out of a nearby 
village and orchard. Armed with spears and 
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knives, and with banners waving, they ap. 


proached the trains at a full run. Befor 
them flew five Italian sailors, who, contra 

to the orders, had gone foraging beyond the 
picket line. Down the track came the Ital. 
ians running for their lives. But they were 
not speedy enough, and all were cut down 

their pursuers. The sight of foreign blood 
apparently had a maddening effect on the 
Boxers. On they rushed pell-mell, helter skel. 
ter for the train. The alarm having been giy. 
en, the British and Americans rushed to the 
front. The rapidly advancing Chinese were 
close aboard when fire was finally opened, 
Soon the rifles started to pop and the Boxers 
to drop. On they came, however, until hand 
to hand encounters began taking place. Cap- 
tain McCalla took his orderly’s rifle and shot 
several Boxers as they bore down on him 
with waving knives. One British officer 
stuck his sword in a Boxer’s mouth. Fora 
while the situation seemed desperate. Now, 
the rapid rat-tat-tat of a machine gun added 
its welcome noise to the din. Hundreds of 
bullets were swept across the front of the 
Chinese mob. They began to waver. Then 
as suddenly as they had at first appeared, 
they turned and fled. It is remarkable that 
our only casualties were the five Italians 
caught in the orchard. The Boxers left 102 
dead on the field. There were no wounded, 

Lang Fang and Lofa were evidently hot- 
beds of the Boxers. Simultaneously with 
the attack at Lang Fang, another mob as 
sailed the garrison of 100 British sailors at 
Fort Endymion. Here they met with a 
similar repulse, leaving approximately 100 
dead. 

We made a collection of knives, spears, 
and banners. On one of the banners was 
printed in Chinese ideographs, “Death to 
all Foreigners: 
ment.” Things were taking a more serious 
aspect. How many of these Boxers were 
there? Were they receiving the support of 
the Chinese Government? While no regular 
troops had taken action against us, as fat 
as we knew, and while they were presumably 
protecting the railroad in the rear, they cer- 
tainly were doing nothing to prevent the 
Boxers from attacking us and from demol- 
ishing the railroad between us and Pekin. 
All efforts to communicate with that city 
proved futile. It was absolutely impossible 
for any foreigner to get through this Boxer 
country. Nor could any of the Chinese 
coolies be persuaded to make the attempt. 


by order of the Govern | 
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One messenger did get through to us from 
Pekin. He was an old servant who, by dis- 
guising himself as a rag picker, slowly 
worked his way from village to village and 
delivered his precious message from Mr. 
Squires, the secretary of the American Lega- 
tion. The message stated that all the lega- 
tions were hard pressed and in a critical 
condition, and urged us to advance as rap- 
idly as possible. The old Chinaman was 
entrusted with a message giving our where- 
abouts and hopes. 

A new plan was now made. It became 
apparent if we continued to repair the rail- 
road all the way to Pekin and keep our line 
of communication open to the rear, the time 
of arrival at Pekin would be indefinitely 
postponed and we might get there too late. 
It was accordingly agreed to repair the road 
only so far as Anting, fifteen miles from 
Lang Fang. From there we would abandon 
the railroad in the evening and make a 
forced night march of about twenty-five 
miles to Pekin. But several days were still 
consumed in making repairs to the road be- 
yond Lang Fang. The construction train 
was sent ahead. Preceding it went a rec- 
onnoitering party of British marines. The 
main body remained at Lang Fang owing to 
the watering facilities. The track was badly 
torn up and in some places the entire road 
bed removed. One small single span was 
completely down. This we repaired by us- 
ing rails for levers and gradually building 
up under the span with ties until the needed 
level was reached. 

From this time on it became the policy 
to burn every village that harbored Boxers. 
They made wonderful blazes. Foraging 
parties were organized to kidnap mules, 
horses, carts and other impedimenta for our 
expected forced march. The one horse and 
five mules obtained by the Americans later 
became of great value. 

About three miles from Anting was a vil- 
lage where more than the usual amount of 
damage had been done to the tracks. The 
British marines found quantities of rail- 
toad material stored in the narrow village 
streets. They surprised a large party of 
Boxers in the inn and killed them all. The 
town was burned. Then the unexpected 
happened. Captain McCalla received orders 
from Admiral Seymour to bring the con- 
struction train back to Lang Fang. A new 
and most serious situation had arisen. The 
track near Yang Tsun had been torn up for 
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miles. The Chinese army which had been 
encamped there presumably protecting the 
railroad had disappeared, we knew not 
where. Our communications were cut in 
the rear leaving our little force of 2,100 
sailormen in the heart of China with nothing 
to rely on for ultimate extraction excepting 
a very limited amount of ammunition and 
supplies and an unlimited amount of re- 
source and courage. The construction train 
put back as near Yang Tsun as the torn-up 
tracks would permit. Here, on the morning 
of June 17, one week after leaving Tientsin, 
we found ourselves repairing the railroad 
only twenty miles from that place. And in- 
stead of working towards Pekin, we were 
going the other way. For two days we la- 
bored, the main body in the other trains 
remaining at Lang Fang. We had had no 
word from Pekin or Tientsin for some time. 
We knew nothing of what was going on be- 
tween Tientsin and the sea. And, as we 
learned later, nothing of our whereabouts 
was known to the naval commanders in the 
ships off the Taku Bar. 

The afternoon of June 18, while the con- 
struction train was still working in the 
neighborhood of Yang Tsun, all the other 
trains carrying the entire force returned to 
that place. That morning while at Lang 
Fang they had been attacked by a large body 
of Boxers supported by Imperial Chinese 
troops. There was a fierce battle in which it 
was estimated the Chinese lost 500 killed, 
while the allies lost several killed and about 
forty wounded. It was the first time that 
gun fire had been employed against us. Cap- 
tain von Usedom, of the German Navy, the 
senior officer at Lang Fang, knew that reg- 
ular Chinese troops had taken part in the 
engagement as several of their standards 
were captured. Seeing that it would be 
futile to attempt to make Pekin under these 
circumstances, and even to hold Lang Fang, 
he had ordered the retreat to Yang Tsun, 
burned all the rolling stock in his rear and 
thereby placed twenty-five miles between the 
advancing Chinese Army and our little force. 
It was a desparate situation. 

At a meeting of the senior officers it was 
decided to choose the lesser of the two evils 
—an estimated Chinese army of 30,000 on 
the Pekin side, and one of 10,000 on the 
Tientsin side—and try to get back to Tient- 
sin. Yang Tsun is eighteen miles from 
Tientsin by the railroad and about thirty 
miles by river. We had no land impedi- 
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menta. The Germans had seized three large 
junks suitable for conveying the wounded 
and such few stores as remained. We Amer- 
icans obtained several smaller boats into 
which were placed knapsacks, haversacks, 
and blankets. 

The morning of June 19 saw us ready for 
the start back to Tientsin, the river route 
being chosen. Our legations at Pekin were 
left to their own salvation. 


THE RETREAT TO TIENTSIN 


Being a narrative of the reason for the 
retreat; our organization; fighting in the 
open; through the City of Ptetsang; the 
capture of Hsiku arsenal and the happen- 
ings there; our relief ; and the final leg back 
to Tientsin, 


The Reason for the Retreat. The reason 
for the sudden turning of the Chinese armies 
against us was not known at the time. Nor 
did we find out until after our return to 
Tientsin. What happened was this: 

The naval commanders off Taku had no 
information from the legations at Pekin nor 
from our little relief expedition for several 
days. All effort to communicate with us 
failed. They held a meeting and, unfor- 
tunately, made a decision based on false 
premises. They assumed that the Chinese 
armies were against us. Therefore the only 
thing to do was to consider that a state of 
war existed, to bombard the Taku forts, 
land a large force, and proceed to the relief 
of Pekin. All the naval commanders agreed 
to this procedure excepting the American, 
Rear Admiral Louis Kempff. He held that 
such drastic action was unwarranted, and 
refused to allow the United States ships to 
take part in the bombardment. Later events 
proved that Admiral Kempff was absolutely 
right in the stand he took. 

It was this bombardment of the Taku 
forts by the allied navies that turned the 
Chinese armies against us. This action pre- 
vented our relief column from reaching Pe- 
kin within the next few days, placed us in 
a position where it was impossible to go on, 
and presented a situation that was desperate. 
That our little force was not completely an- 
nihilated was due to the combination of cir- 
cumstances, the chief of which, on looking 
back over the intervening years, were as 
follows : 

1. The excellent organization of the eight 
nationalities into one tactical body with unity 
of command. 
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2. The skill and tact of Vice Admiral Sj 
E. H. Seymour which resulted in efficieg 
cooperation in a common cause withoyt 
causing jealousies. 

3. The great dynamic energy of Captain 
McCalla, who, more than any one else, ap. 
peared to appreciate the value of time, and 
who, in consequence, insisted each day on 
pushing on, long after most of the others 
would have stopped. 

4. The poor fighting qualities of the Box. 
ers and of the Chinese troops; and, of stil] 
more importance, their manifestly poor lead- 
ership. 

The Retreat Begins. The morning of 
June 19 found all detachments busy prepar- 
ing to move. It was a grave undertaking, 
All realized that this was a retreat. Our 
expedition was a failure ; our legations were 
in dire straits; and we, ourselves, were in 
a predicament from which we would be 
lucky to escape. 

Nothing was to be carried except abso- 
lute necessities. One horse was given to 
Vice Admiral Seymour; Captain McCall 
rode a small white mule. The other mules 
were used as pack animals to carry water, 
stores, and ammunition for the three-inch 
field piece. Each American bluejacket car- 
ried 180 rounds of rifle ammunition in his 
belt, and seventy rounds in his haversack. 
The haversacks were then jammed with 
canned goods and hardtack. The only artil- 
lery in the whole force were the American 
three-inch field gun and two British muzzle 
loading nine-pounders. 

The Americans were complimented by be- 
ing detailed as the advance guard. Next to 
us were the British. The order of the other 
detachments I do not know. The only ones 
I did not see at some time during the re- 
treat were the Austrians and Italians, who 
formed the rear guard. 

Captain McCalla organized his advance 
guard as follows: First a point of three 
marine sharpshooters with a first sergeant 
in charge; at a distance of 100 yards a sup- 
port of ten marines with Paymaster Jewett 
in charge; another 100 yards and a reserve 
of twenty men with Naval Cadet Taussig in 
charge; 100 yards behind came the main 
body as infantry and artillery with Ensigns 
Wurtsbaugh and Gilpin and Naval Cadet 
Courtney ; the Colt automatic was in charge 
of Gunner Sheldon. 

At noon we started. It having been de- 
cided to follow the left bank of the Pei-ho, 
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we crossed on the bridge and ferried the 
field piece in a junk. As each nationality 
crossed we advanced sufficiently to make 
room for them in our rear. It was not un- 
til four o’clock that the whole force was 
ready and the real movement towards Tient- 
sin began. Progress was slow, the bugle fre- 
quently sounding a halt. The junks which 
were carrying the greater part of the stores 
and reserve ammunition were difficult to 
handle owing to the inexperience of their 
crews. They frequently ran aground until 
their navigators became more expert. 

Night found us only a few miles from 
our abandoned trains, the positions of which 
were marked by flame and smoke. They had 
been set on fire to prevent falling into the 
enemy's hands. The sentries being posted 
we turned in for a few hours’ sleep, the 
only disturbance being the routine watch 
standing and the frequent heehawing of the 
five mules. 

At six in the morning the column was 
again under way. Fairly good progress was 
made until ten o’clock. The advance guard 
was then resting, waiting for the main body 
to close up. The point reported a body of 
men advancing towards us. Captain Mc- 
Calla directed me to take a few men and 
reconnoiter. Passing through a recently de- 
serted village on our left, it was seen that 
the approaching group was composed of 
about 200 Boxers. The field piece was 
rushed to the fore, and skirmish line formed 
behind a mud wall. At first only banners 
could be seen owing to a rise in the road. 
The Boxers, when within about 800 yards, 
opened fire with what we estimated at ap- 
proximately thirty rifles, the bullets flying 
high over our heads. As we did not re- 
turn the fire, on they came. When within 
500 yards our field piece spoke. At the first 
shot the Boxers halted. Two more shots and 
they turned and fled into a village a short 
distance in their rear. We advanced on the 
double across the open space and through 
the village. Not a Boxer was to be seen. 
They had a most uncanny way of disappear- 
ing, 

This section of the country was particu- 
larly well adapted for defense. The numer- 
ous villages, the flat fields_interlaced with 
mud walls, and the thousands of grave 
mounds, made it possible for the Chinese 
to harass us without exposing themselves. 
From this time on they would retire from 
village to village and open fire from con- 
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cealed positions. In many instances their 
rifles would be thrust through the mud walls 
of houses. We would halt and form skir- 
mish line. Then one or two volleys would 
be fired followed by the order to charge. 
On the double we would rush forward 
only to find the village deserted, the Chi- 
nese having taken position in the next 
town, a few hundred yards away. Be- 
sides the thirty or forty rifles used against 
us, there were two jingals that threw any 
kind of missile the Chinese could lay 
their hands on. The sound of these projec- 
tiles passing overhead was anything but 
pleasant. One finally hit our gunner’s mate 
who was with the Colt automatic. It turned 
out to be a large bolt nut. 

On several occasions it was necessary for 
Admiral Seymour to order flanking parties 
across the river before it was deemed wise 
to charge. Late in the afternoon we were 
brought to a halt at a village where the en- 
emy rifle fire, judging by the noise, had been 
greatly augmented. The American skirmish 
line was strengthened by the addition of first 
the British, and then the French and Jap- 
anese. Our field gun and the British nine- 
pounders were placed in action. Still the 
ragged volleys from the village continued. 
The Germans took up a position in the rear 
of the skirmish line and fired over our heads. 
This was not at all comfortable. Before 
their fire was stopped one of their bullets 
struck one of the marines of our point in 
the back. As he was carried to the rear 
he shouted: “Hey, fellows, here goes a 
dead marine killed by a damned Dutchman.” 
This incident is recorded here as it shows, 
after a lapse of many years, how anything 
with an amusing tinge which happens under 
conditions of stress, clings to one’s memory. 

The Japanese captain was the first to 
divine what was going on in the Chinese 
village. He simply shouted: “Fire crack- 
ers!” The order was given to fix bayonets, 
followed by the charge. The mixed line of 
American, British, French and Japanese 
rushed forward on the double, all yelling at 
the tops of our voices. We passed through 
the village, and, as usual, not the vestige of 
a Chinaman was to be seen. Fire crackers 
were added to the list of defensive weapons. 

Here occurred an incident, repeated later 
on several occasions, that was a good exam- 
ple of Captain McCalla’s keen perception of 
the seriousness of the situation, and his ap- 
preciation of the value of time. We were 
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all extremely fatigued, almost ready to drop 
in our tracks. An orderly from Admiral 
Seymour arrived with this message: “The 
Admiral says he thinks this would be a good 
place to stop for the night.” Captain Mc- 
Calla’s instantaneous reply was: “Tell the 
Admiral there is another village just beyond 
which we can make in a few minutes.” He 
immediately gave the order to advance and 
was heard to say, half to himself and half 
to us: “We must push on; we must push 
on!” 

This continuous urge to push on saved us 
at least one full day in our finally reaching 
safety; and this one day might well have 
been all that stood between us and annihila- 
tion. 

That night we witnessed a spectacle never 
to be forgotten. It was decided to bivouac 
between two villages and the river. To 
make our position secure, both towns were 
set on fire. All through the night the con- 
flagration raged, throwing a lurid light over 
the weary sailors sleeping by their stacked 
arms. No enemy could approach without 
detection at a long distance. For the time 
being, a sense of security prevailed. 

Through Pietsang. At daylight we found 
before us about a mile of open plains with 
the city of Pietsang beyond. This we trav- 
ersed unmolested, but on nearing the city 
fire was opened from a point in the river 
bed where there was a sharp turn to the 
right. To the usual musketry fire, which 
now showed appreciable increase in volume, 
was added that from field pieces throwing 
shrapnel. There was no longer any doubt 
that regular Chinese troops were opposing 
us. 
The city of Pietsang occupies both banks 
of the Pei-ho. It was evident, in view of 
what had just taken place, that a force 
would have to be despatched across the 
river. The Russians, Germans and Japan- 
ese were ferried to the right bank; a heavy 
shrapnel fire was opened on the Russians 
as they landed forcing them to take shelter 
behind some joss houses. When they were 
joined by the Germans and Japanese the ad- 
vance started on both sides of the river 
simultaneously. 

We on our side, the American, British, 
and French, proceeded close to the river 
bank, keeping under cover of houses when- 
ever possible and firing on the Chinese 
whenever seen, which was seldom. Bullets 
and shell were flying thick, but most of them 





seemed to pass overhead. We slowly ag 
vanced through the entire city, the Chines 
retreating before us and finally making a ¢. 
termined stand in a strong position about 5) 
yards beyond the edge of the city. Here ys 
were held in check for some time. Th 
French sailors were now mixed in with oy 
skirmish line. Well do I remember how dif. 
ficult it was to get them to cease firing whe 
the order was given. After dislodging th 
Chinese from their strong position we a¢ 
vanced by quick rushes from mud wall 
mud wall. There would be a halt, a few yo. 
leys, a rush forward, and so on. On mor 
than one occasion a French rifle was thrug 
between my feet and fired as I mounted th 
low walls to give the signal to cease firing 
For two hours we continued this fatiguing 
work, covering about two miles. Judging hy 
the cartridges the Chinese left behind we ¢. 
timated their strength in numbers to be many 
times our own. 

Although we were now having a few cas. 
ualties it looked as if we could push th 
Chinese back indefinitely. And here agai 
vivid recollections of Captain McCalla com 
to mind. He was here, there, and every 
where on his white mule. Often exposing 
himself in order to encourage his men, he 
frequently afforded a good target for the 
Chinese. Once, while all of us were wel 
covered by one of the many mud walls, he 
stopped his mule close to where I was lying 
on the ground. Immediately the bullets be 
gan to whiz by. “Captain,” I said. “They 
are using you for a target!” And his 
conic reply was: “Now, don’t mind me; 
don’t mind me,” and moved on. But he 
seemed to have a charmed life as evidenced 
by the fact that one bullet passed through 
his hat, one hit his sword scabbard, and one 
grazed across his back. Later on, however, 
he was struck in the foot by a piece of shrap- 
nel. While this did not prevent his carry- 
ing on, it gave him considerable trouble for 
some time afterwards. 

There was a sudden cessation of the op 
position, and, for a short time we advanced 
without molestation. It was the calm be 
fore the storm. We were following the 
river levee on top of which was a road. It 
now made a sharp turn to the right. Here 
the Chinese made their most determined 
stand up to this time. From a large villagé, 
which was uncovered to the front by the 
turn in the levee, they opened up on 
Then suddenly a troop of cavalry, about 300 
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strong, appeared on our left flank. They 
opened fire with carbines. The range was 
too great, and we could see the puffs of dust 
made by the bullets hitting the ground. The 
three-inch field piece had been hauled on the 
levee for use against the Chinese in the vil- 
lage ahead; but, owing to the heavy enemy 
fire, had to be withdrawn under cover of 
the embankment. Its fire was then directed 
at the cavalry. A few well aimed shots were 
sufficient to disperse that threat. It now be- 
came necessary to cross the levee in order to 
gain protection from the Chinese in the vil- 
lage ahead. The men who had been drag- 
ging the field piece were exhausted. Cap- 
tain McCalla directed that my section ex- 
change places with them. While the change 
was taking place the movement across the 
levee began. The men who had been re- 
lieved from the field piece were already 
passing over and I followed close behind. 
On gaining the top of the levee I saw our 
men lying down supposedly under cover of 
the bank, firing into the village ahead. Bul- 
lets were flying thick, but we had become 
so used to them they passed on almost un- 
noticed. Great then was my surprise when 
I felt a tremendous blow on my right hip 
which knocked me flat. I was the only one 
on the top of the levee at the time. In 
my desire to get under cover as soon as pos- 
sible, and not being able to get up, I slid 
down the levee bank on the side towards the 
river. There I remained, for how long I 
have never known, but until picked up some 
time later by a British lieutenant and a cou- 
ple of bluejackets. 

It seems that on crossing the river to ob- 
tain shelter from the village ahead, we ex- 
posed ourselves to the fire from the Chinese 
in a village.on the opposite bank. We did 
not know that the Russians, Germans, and 
Japanese on the other side of the river had 
not advanced as fast as we had. Accord- 
ingly for a time we were in the serious 
predicament of having the enemy on three 
sides of us. The result was more casualties 
than had heretofore been experienced, and a 
renewed sense of our desperate situation. 

After driving the enemy from their posi- 
tion a halt was called for much needed rest 
and food, and to take stock. A number of 
wounded men and a few dead had been col- 
lected in one spot. The dead were buried; 
and the wounded taken to the river and 
placed on the junks. My billet was on top 
of a lot of boxes containing canned goods. 
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We Americans had no doctor with our & 
tachment. This unfortunate state of affaig 
was because the Newark’s senior sur 
Dr. A. C. H. Russell, was ill on board shi 
when the expedition started, and the junig 
surgeon, Dr. Lippitt, was with the besi 
marines in Pekin. To the British doctoy 
who had more of their own to attend thy 
they really had time for, fell the lot of log. 
ing out for us. Of course, from NOW 01, 
having a compound fracture of the righ 
thigh close to the hip joint, I remained 
the junk. About four hours later Surgem 
MacNamara of the Endymion set my le 
wrapped a bandage around it (there werem 
splints available) gave me an injection of 
morphine, and moved on to the next jm 
tient. 

That day, June 21, there was no furthe 
advance, and as usual there was no distur} 
ance during the night. However, the Ci 
nese began their attacks again as soon as th 
movement started in the morning. All tha 
day the little column, with its increasing 
number of casualties, struggled forward in 
the same manner as on the previous day. 
The three-inch field piece was consigned t 
the river, all its ammunition having bea 
exhausted. It had proved a most valuabk 
weapon, and its loss was serious. The cat 
of the wounded was getting to be more ani 
more of a difficult problem. The junk aheal 
of the one I was in ran aground in a vey 
precarious position. Several of the woundel 
were again struck by bullets. A Britis 
midshipman* and several bluejackets extt- 
cated the junk from its dangerous position, 
only later to have it struck by a shell ani 
sunk. The wounded were transferred to th 
other two junks thereby filling them almos 
to the limit of their capacities. 

Camp was broken at 2:00 A.M., it being 
hoped that a night movement would prov 
more rapid. But it was not to be so,@ 
the harassment soon commenced. It looked 
like another long day of continual fighting 
with now rapidly depleting ranks, ammutt 
tion, and food. 

At Hsiku Arsenal. At about 9:00 AM, 
the fire from the Chinese suddenly cease 
and for a short time the column proc 
unopposed. This we knew augured some 
thing unusual. The column was approach 
ing a number of substantial looking building 


*This midshipman later received the Victoria 
Cross for his conduct on this occasion. 
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rrounded by a high wall and a moat. Two 
Glas hailed en the top of the wall 
asking who we were and what we were do- 
‘ag. The answer, through an interpreter, 
was, “Peaceful foreigners going to Tien- 
tsin.” Instantly a heavy fire was opened 
from the compound. 

This place, of course, could not be left 
in our rear. It jad to be taken. A large 
flanking party of British Royal Marines un- 
der command of Major Johnstone was sent 
far to the rear where it crossed the river, 
and made a wide detour. While the main 
body was keeping the Chinese busy, this 
flanking force after what to us seemed an 
interminable period, suddenly appeared in 
the rear of the compound giving the Chinese 
a startling surprise. It must be that they 
thought these marines composed an entirely 
new force, and a much larger one than it 
really was, for without more ado the Chi- 
nese abandoned their wonderfully strong 
position and fled. There is no doubt but 
that the stupidity of the Chinese in not 
letting us pass and then attacking from our 
rear saved our little force from complete 
annihilation. Our ammunition was almost 
exhausted so that we would soon have had to 
resort to the bayonet entirely. The Ameri- 
cans had only twenty-five rounds per man 
left, and this was more than any of the 
other detachments could boast. 

We found ourselves in possession of the 
Hsiku arsenal. Here was enough artillery 
foran army. There were stacks and stacks 
of modern rifles—Winchesters, Mausers and 
Manlichers ; and hundreds of thousands of 
rounds of ammunition. There were field 
guns and siege guns by the score. There 
were magazines containing immense stocks 
of both black and smokeless powder. That 
this place was so easily taken seemed a mir- 
acle. It was our salvation. All detachments 
were set to work fortifying. Within a short 
time it was felt that we could withstand the 
attacks of many thousands of Chinese as 
long as the food held out. 

All the wounded officers, excepting Cap- 
tain Jellicoe who had been shot through the 
lungs and had to remain in a sitting posture, 
were placed in a large room which contained 
numerous siege guns and boxes of ammuni- 
tion stacked to the ceiling. I was between 
a Russian lieutenant and a German lieuten- 
ant, while near my feet was a British mid- 
shipman. The German officer, Lieutenant 
Schlieper, spoke good English, so we spent 
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much time complimenting one another on the 
efficiency of the other’s battalion. And I 
learned much about his family consisting of 
a wife and two children whose pictures he 
had along and proudly exhibited. 

Shortly after dark it was decided to send 
a small detachment of British marines, un- 
der Lieutenant Bates, through to Tientsin. 
This was unsuccessful, the entire squad be- 
ing captured and decapitated. It was evi- 
dent that we were in for a siege. Rockets 
were fired in hopes they would be seen in 
Tientsin and interpreted as signals from us. 
But they were not answered. In fact, we 
did not know whether Tientsin was in the 
hands of the Chinese or of the foreigners. 

The next day the Chinese besiegers kept 
up a continuous bombardment of shrapnel, 
but made no assault. This might have been 
due to the dust storm that was raging. Out- 
side it was blinding, while inside the build- 
ings the dirt found its way through the win- 
dows which had no glass, and the shutters 
of which had to be left open to give light. 
It did absolutely no good to wash. We 
wounded, with our begrimed clothes and 
faces, were terrible looking sights. But as 
there were large quantities of medical stores 
in the arsenal we were all made more com- 
fortable ; in my own case by a splint which 
suited my particular fracture. 

The second night rockets were again fired 
and this time it was reported that answering 
signals were seen from Tientsin. So we 
hoped for a speedy relief. 

The following day, June 25, a cloud of 
dust was seen approaching. It did not come 
from the direction of Tientsin. Rumors im- 
mediately ran rife. First one would come 
in and tell us it was a relief column ap- 
proaching; and then some one else would 
say, “no, it is Chinese cavalry.” For an 
hour or more we were left in suspense and 
doubt. Finally there was no mistaking that 
the approaching dust cloud was caused by 
our relief forces. I will make no attempt to 
describe our feelings when this fact became 
known, but leave that to the imagination of 
the reader. 

The American. portion of this contingent 
consisted of a battalion of marines under the 
late Major General (then major) Littleton 
W. T. Waller, and a company of bluejack- 
ets under the now Rear Admiral (then lieu- 
tenant) Noble E. Irwin. We learned from 
them that they had succeeded in reaching 
Tientsin only a few days before, after a 
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hard march and much fighting in which they 
suffered a number of casualties. They had 
set out from Tientsin for our relief at one 
o’clock in the morning and had met with 
little resistance. However, they went astray 
owing to lack of knowledge of the roads and 
our exact whereabouts. This accounted for 
their approach from the wrong direction. 

The Last Leg. The problem of the re- 
turn had now to be solved. It was impossi- 
ble to follow the river as it flowed through 
the native city of Tientsin, and there were 
several forts on its banks. So it was de- 
cided to proceed direct overland, starting 
that afternoon as soon as the wounded could 
be made ready. Many men were set to work 
making improvised stretchers. The French 
hammocks were stowed in the bottom of one 
of the junks. These proved to be the very 
things needed. I was fortunate in having 
the Welch Fusiliers give me a real stretcher 
with legs that saved me much discomfort 
whenever we were set down on the ground. 

Ammunition was plentiful for the rifles of 
all detachments excepting the Americans 
who were equipped with the .22-caliber Lee 
straight pull. It was with a sigh of relief 
that these rifles, which had given much trou- 
ble were thrown away, and Manlichers sup- 
plied in their places. 

Practically all the able bodied men of the 
original Seymour Relief Expedition were re- 
quired to carry the large number of wound- 
ed, as there were over a hundred stretcher 
cases. It was a woe-begone looking assem- 
blage that passed out of the arsenal at four 
o’clock that afternoon, the long line of 
stretcher bearers being guarded on all sides 
by the relief force. Progress was very slow 
owing to the necessity for the stretcher car- 
riers frequently to rest. By dark we were 
only two miles from the arsenal. Here we 
bivouacked in the open for the night ; within 
sight of the flame and immense column of 
black smoke and within hearing distance of 
the reports of the explosions, as the Hsiku 
Arsenal, with its millions of dollars’ worth 
of war supplies, burned to the ground. 
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The wounded were set down where th 
halt was called, with the stretcher 
sleeping around. The wind blew hard gti. 
ring up the dust and making it very », 
comfortable. At three in the morning th 
sombre procession was again on the moy 
Fortunately the Chinese made no attack 
upon us. After sunrise it became exces. 
ingly hot and the stretcher bearers had, 
hard time, requiring frequent reliefs, 4 
ten o’clock we came to what was left of th 
Tientsin railroad station, from which plag 
we had started for Pekin sixteen days pre 
viously. It was in ruins, with only a fey 
broken walls left standing. All houses ip 
the neighborhood showed the effects of shel 
fire. There was no activity on the bunt 
Not a stroke of work was going on nor wa 
a Chinaman to be seen. The city seemed 
deserted, excepting for now and then a fey 
foreign troops. 

On crossing the pontoon bridge into th 
foreign city of Tientsin, the Seymour Re 
lief Expedition automatically broke 
Each detachment went its own way, retum 
ing to their ships off Taku as soon as prac 
ticable. 

Of our 112 Americans who started from 
Tientsin, five had been killed and twenty-six 
were wounded. The wounded were dispose 
in various places in the foreign city a 
Tientsin, to be frequently moved as th 
snipers sought them out, and then finally 
taken to improvised hospitals at Tongku and 
Taku. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable 
episodes of modern history. Our legation 
were still in jeopardy and so remained fot 
another two months until relieved late in 
August by the allied armies composed of 
many thousands of troops. 

Great credit must be given to Vice At 
miral Seymour for bringing his shattered 
force back to Tientsin. But without detract 
ing from his due, I feel convinced that he 
never would have succeeded had not Cap 
tain Bowman H. McCalla been in command 
of the American battalion which led the al- 
lied advance on that memorable retreat. 
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Why This Chaos z China? 


By Captain Cuar.es T. Hutcuins, U. S. Navy 


HE interest of the world is focused 
today on Chinese affairs. Trade in 
Hongkong is at a standstill, the for- 
eign Canton concession on Shameen Island 
is barricaded and fortified against Chinese 
attack. Foreigners, including Americans, 
have been compelled to abandon their busi- 
ness and homes all along the Yangtse River 
from Chunking, 1,600 miles up river to the 
yery mouth of the river; foreigners living 
in the maritime provinces south of Shanghai 
have hurriedly departed on English and 
American men-of-war, in many cases leav- 
ing all their belongings behind. English 
and American missionaries have had their 
missions burned, their churches looted, and 
in some cases, have been kidnapped. Those 
hard-working and conscientious Belgian 
fathers, who for years have toiled for bet- 
ter conditions in the desolate and cold re- 
gions of the Mongolian Chinese frontier, 
have been insulted, abused and murdered 
by bandits and mutinous soldiers. 
Communications by rail are nearly sus- 
pended, by water precarious, and by pony 
or donkey back into the interior too risky 
to be attempted. The Shanghai-Peking ex- 
press, which afforded to the traveller a com- 
fortable and most interesting journey of 
thirty-six hours, runs intermittently and its 
progress along the way is completely at the 
mercy of the military. The Peking-Hankow 
tailway which joins the metropolis with the 
very heart of China and the upstream termi- 
nus of deep draft vessels on the Yangtse, is 
in such a state of disrepair as regards 
bridges, rails and rolling stock as to make a 
journey on this line a real adventure. Trips 
along the many river highways and canals 
can only be made with safety in a foreign 
armed gunboat. Travel along the Chinese 
coast, unless accomplished on one of the 
large mail packet ships, is subject to piracy. 
Bias Bay, forty miles north of Hongkong, is 
the pirates’ base and is as well known as 
such as Wall Street is recognized to be the 
financial district of New York City. To sum- 


marize in a few words, this condition has 
reached a stage of complete disorder, ap- 
proaching to anarchy. One’s life and prop- 
erty are in jeopardy, and this state of affairs 
applies to both foreigner and Chinese alike. 
The latest news from the press discloses the 
fact that England has trebled her naval 
forces in China and is now assembling an 
army in England for overseas duty in 
China; the United States has increased her 
force of marines in China from those sta- 
tioned in Olongapo; Japan has sent addi- 
tional destroyers to Shanghai and aug- 
mented her military forces in Manchuria 
and Dalny. 

Are the foreign powers simply planning 
to protect the interests of their nationals, 
staging a military intervention, or preparing 
to declare war against China? No one can 
answer this question, but it is evident that 
the situation is viewed with “great concern” 
by Tokio, Downing Street, and our State 
Department. 

The Peking government, as a central gov- 
ernment, ceased to exist with the imprison- 
ment of the last President, Tsao Kun, in 
1925, and today functions with a weak and 
self-styled Foreign Minister as its head, who 
commands the respect of neither foreigner 
nor Chinese. 

The so called Cantonese government has 
established itself in Wuchang—a city di- 
rectly opposite Hankow—and can now lay 
claim to holding power over all the provinces 
south of the Yangtse with the exception of 
Yunnan and Kiangsu, the latter containing 
the prosperous port of Shanghai, 

We have then, at present, the country split 
into the following factions, (but events fol- 
low each other with such kaleidoscopic ra- 
pidity that many changes may have taken 
place by the time this article is printed) : 
(a) The southernmost province of China, 
Yunnan, anti-Cantonese in sentiment, gov- 
erned for the last eleven years by Tang-Shi- 
yao and very much under French influence ; 
in fact the French are here consolidating 
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their interests in a similar way to the Jap- 
anese domination of Manchuria; (b) the 
Cantonese government entrenched in Wu- 
chang on the Yangtse River, holding the 
majority of the provinces to the southward 
and westward; (c) the autonomous prov- 
inces of Kiangsu (Shanghai), Shantung 
(Tsingtao) and Chihli (Peking), governed 
by their immediate militarists in power; (d) 
the three Manchurian provinces adminis- 
tered by Chang Tso-lin, supported by the 
Japanese; (¢) The “Christian General,” 
Feng Yu-hsiang, with Red assistance, con- 
trolling the northwest provinces of Kansu, 
Shensi, and part of Shansi; (f) Mongolia 
completely under soviet rule, and (g) the 
far-off province of Sinkiang (Chinese Turk- 
estan) and the territory of Tibet, so inacces- 
sible as to be practically independent. 

If we look back into history we find that 
China has enjoyed periods of marked pros- 
perity and power. In the thirteenth century, 
during the reign of the Mongol Emperor 
Kublai Khan, the Khan’s bailiwick, Cambu- 
luc (now Peking) was the capital of an em- 
pire extending from the Arctic to the In- 
dian Ocean and from the Sea of Japan to 
the gates of Vienna. In the days of the fa- 
mous Manchu Emperor, Chien Lung, a con- 
temporary of George Washington, the power 
of Peking was actually exercised and recog- 
nized in not only the twenty-two provinces 
of China, but also in the territories of Mon- 
golia and Tibet ; even Burma paid tribute to 
the Manchu throne. Today, two centuries 
later, the whole country is in a state of civil 
war and disintegration, only such authority 
existing as can be maintained by any one 
Chinese militarist having the largest num- 
ber of loyal troops at his disposal. 

It is then of interest to us today to try 
to understand the possible reason that this 
once powerful nation has degenerated into 
a collection of disunited, feudal states. At 
the very outset, one significant characteristic 
of the Chinese character must be under- 
stood and accepted as correct ; namely, that 
the only situation which commands respect 
from a Chinese is one that is controlled by 
force. A Chinaman respects force—nothing 
else; similar to the child that behaves in 
preference to punishment for his misdeeds. 
The prosperous eras of China’s history are 
those in which powerful rulers were able to 
enforce their will and decrees upon the Chi- 
nese people. The Emperor of China, self- 
styled Son of Heaven, appointed provincial 
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governors to rule the various provinces anj 
these governors were directly responsible ty 
the sovereign for preserving order and peag 
in their own territory, and, which was als 
important, for transmitting to the central 
government a stated fixed revenue. Failure 
on the part of the provincial governor to qd 
this resulted in his being beheaded or exiled, 
but generally the former. The result of such 
a government was order, quiet and 
throughout the country, coupled with a cen. 
tral Peking government in power, ac 
functioning and capable of enforcing its 
mandates. Another characteristic of the 
Chinese complex is its ultra conservatism; 
there is no Chinese today, from the lowest 
coolie to the strongest militarist, who does 
not consider himself superior in every way 
to any Occidental. 

China steadfastly refused to embody mo#- 
ern ideas of ship building, ordnance and 
training in her army and navy, so when she 
attempted a clash of arms with progressive 
little Japan, she was hopelessly beaten; but 
even this did not influence or convince her 
rulers of the desirability of accepting the 
modern methods of government and admin 
istration of the Occidental powers. The 
downfall of the Manchu Dynasty was only 
hastened by the anti-foreign policies of the 
Empress Dowager, who thought she hada 
chance of expelling all foreigners when she 
diverted the Boxer uprising, which origt 
nally was an anti-dynastic movement, into 
an anti-foreign campaign. As a result, the 
foreign powers moved their troops into Pe 
king, rescued their besieged nationals in that 
city and with that, the collapse of the Cen 
tral power began. The end of the Manchu 
Dynasty was completed by the weak and 
vacillating regency rule of the Boy Em 
peror, who succeeded the Empress Dowager. 
In ro11, the Yangtse River provinces re 
volted against the effete and tottering Man- 
chu power and with the connivance of Sun 
Yat Sen, the well known Cantonese re 
former, the national assembly “elected” 
Yuan Shi-Kai president of the Republic 
Fifteen years of a republican form of gov 
ernment have fully demonstrated to any 
careful observer that China is ill-fitted im 
every way to be administered as a republic. 


The London Times of February 16, 1912 
quite truthfully predicted : 


Some of us who know China best cannot but 
doubt whether a form of government so utterly 
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alien to Oriental conceptions and to Oriental tra- 
ditions as a republic can be suddenly substituted 
for a monarchy in a nation of 400,000,000 people, 
whom kings with semidivine attributes have ruled 
since the first dim twilight of history. 


The first requisite of a republic is an ar- 
ticulate public opinion and how can such 
exist in a country nearly one and one-half 
times the area of the United States, with a 

pulation four times greater than that of 
the United States, in which communications 
are practically nil, and of whose population 
but a very small percentage can read and 
even talk a dialect understandable to each 
other. A republican form of government 
has done more to bring about the present 
form of chaos than any other contributing 
factor. 

Another disagreeable characteristic, but 
nevertheless a true one, is the inherent dis- 
honesty of the Chinese race. A Chinese offi- 
cial in the days of the empire was honest 
because dishonesty was punished by his im- 
mediate superior ; eliminate the power of his 
immediate superior to enforce this hon- 
esty and all ideas of financial obligations 
vanished. The Chinese merchant is honest 
in his dealings with the foreign business 
man for he realizes his ability to purchase 
on credit depends upon his business integ- 
rity—but if he can put across a crooked 
deal, with a good chance of not being de- 
tected in the same, he will not miss the op- 
portunity. That this trait is not entirely 
confined to the Chinese race is frankly ad- 
mitted, but on the other hand, it is more 
dominant in them. Lack of genuine sin- 
cerity with his fellow men is one of the 
Chinaman’s greatest faults. 

Yuan Shi-Kai, the first president of 
China, governed the country with some suc- 
cess for a scant year, but his love for power 
and his attempt to restore the monarchy, 
coupled with other considerations not neces- 
sary to state, culminated in his downfall 
and the gradual establishment of autono- 
mous provinces. During the World War the 
foreign powers were too engrossed with 
their own affairs to bother about China and 
Japan hastened the disruption of the Chi- 
nese republic by an aggressive and un- 
friendly attitude. 

The present ascendancy of the Cantonese 
government can be partly attributed to the 
teachings and doctrines of Sun Yat Sen, 
who was born in the province of which Can- 
ton is the capital, in 1866. Educated in Hon- 
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olulu and Hongkong, he commenced his ca- 
reer as an agitator and organizer against the 
Manchus. A great reformer in many ways, 
he nevertheless was most impracticable and 
as a leader he failed miserably. Dr. Sun 
was a deep student, an originator of ideas, 
a dreamer, but not a clear thinker and lacked 
that element of personal courage so neces- 
sary for a successful leader. As early as 
1917 Sun Yat Sen had communistic ten- 
dencies and the present hold of the Reds on 
the Cantonese government is a result of Sun 
Yat Sen’s actions. 

Upon the request of the Cantonese, the 
Soviet government sent emissaries to Can- 
ton not only to inculcate them in the doc- 
trines of communism, but also to train their 
army. Most noteworthy among these is one 
Borodin, a down outright Red, whose sal- 
ary and expenses were originally paid by the 
Soviets, but now are defrayed by the Can- 
tonese. Sun Yat Sen completely trusted 
Borodin and upon the former’s death, the 
latter practically gained the dominance of 
the Cantonese government. All principles 
and ideas of government and administration 
elucidated by its military head, Chiang Kai- 
shek and all his interviews with foreign 
press correspondence are controlled and in- 
spired by Borodin. The Cantonese govern- 
ment is a Red government notwithstanding 
what any of its admirers may say to the 
contrary. The Reds know thoroughly that 
China, with a population of whom at least 
go per cent live in rural districts tilling the 
soil, is nut a country in which communistic 
propaganda will flourish. As an example of 
the Chinese acceptance of such ideas the fol- 
lowing incident is amusing. When the 
Soviet ambassador appointed to Peking ar- 
rived in that city, he forbade his immediate 
staff to ride in rickshas, hoping to impress 
the Chinese with their love for humanity by 
refusing to ride in man-hauled vehicles. The 
Chinaman’s reaction was that anyone who 
walked, if he could pay to ride in a ricksha, 
was a simpleton. 

What the Reds did realize, however, was 
that the spread of Bolshevik propaganda in 
the hands of such agitators would spread 
revolution, strife, disorder and ultimate ruin, 
and stoppage of all trade. 

After the war, the anti-Moscow attitude 
of England thoroughly embittered the So- 
viet leaders and the latter saw their chance 
to square accounts with Great Britain by 
spreading communism which, resulting in 
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disorder, would greatly cripple British trade 
in China. 

This should be clearly understood: The 
Bolshevik penetration of China is aimed at 
British commercial ascendency in that coun- 
try. 

The Cantonese government which, in 
1917, could only lay claim to enforcing its 
laws in Canton and its environs, has in ten 
years subjugated most of the provinces 
south of Yangtse, has moved its capital to 
Wuchang, the very heart of China, is plan- 
ning to subjugate the northern provinces 
and is demanding recognition of the foreign 
powers as the national government of China. 
It has paralyzed the trade of Hongkong and 
the few foreigners remaining in the foreign 
concession of Canton are practically pris- 
oners on their own island of Shameen. This 
has been accomplished by the aid of Soviet 
advisers and the weakness and treachery of 
the northern armies opposing them. 

A glance into the past of Chinese history 
shows that the southern Chinese have never 
ruled the nation, and history in China has a 
strange way of repeating itself. There is a 
marked difference in appearance, physique, 
habits and language between the northern 
and southern Chinese. The northern Chinese 
is much bigger and stronger, feeding on 
meat, millet and corn and living in a cold 
climate ; he is a marked contrast to his puny 
fellow countryman of the south, reared on 
rice and having as his habitat a semi-tropi- 
cal land. 

Those who have given the subject much 
thought do not believe that the Cantonese 
colors will ever fly over the city walls of Pe- 
king. The Cantonese in their conquest of 
the Central Provinces have embittered the 
inhabitants and have seized and appropri- 
ated to their own use the homes, belongings 
and moneys of the opposing militarists. 
This is contrary to northern Chinese ethics 
of war, for in all the campaigns between 
northern militarists they never appropriated 
the belongings of their defeated opponents, 
knowing in the event of their own debacle 
they might expect the same treatment in re- 
turn. The Cantonese is considered by the 
northern Chinaman as an outlander and to- 
day is distrusted and disliked by him more 
than ever. 

While the Cantonese government was 
strengthening its hold and gaining its as- 
cendancy, north China was the scene of con- 
tinuous civil war between opposing militar- 
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ists. These conflicts, too numerous to re-ng. 
rate in this article, are associated with 
names of generals sometimes fighting egg 
other, at other times leagued together, a 
with the ultimate purpose of obtaining gop. 
trol of the weak and dishonest Peking 
ernment. Of those militarists who 
north China in a state of internecine strife 
the most important are Chang Tso-lin, th 
governor of the Manchurian provinggs: 
Feng Yu-hsiang, so called Christian gener 
under Soviet domination, and Wu Pei-fy, 
smart soldier, but completely lacking jj 
ideas of statesmanship and civil administra. 
tion. The Christian general, whose 

loot and maltreat the natives to the hymn of 
Onward Christian Soldiers (taught them by 
American missionaries), is at present ig 
northwestern China assembling an 
with the assistance of the Reds and planning 
a descent upon Peking, with the view of a 
alliance with the Cantonese. Wu Petty 
lacking in money and troops, betrayed by 
some of his most trusted commanders, holds 
a negligible position in central China along 
the middle reaches of the Yellow River, but 
his striking personality, personal daring, and 
superior knowledge of military tactics 
makes him always an important factor tok 
reckoned with. 

The only strong and orderly government 
that exists today is the one administered by 
Marshall Chang Tso-lin, governor of the 
three Manchurian provinces. Chang Tso-in 
is a forceful, fearless ruler and rules by wit 
tue of his own self-attained power. Oncea 
coolie in the streets of the Manchurian pro 
ince, he has, by intrigue, aggressiveness, 
and fearlessness, attained the position of be 
ing the most powerful and most feared 
personality in China. His provinces, rich 
in grain, timber and minerals, yield 3 
wealthy revenue for the support of his 
armies, with which he keeps order in his de 
main, respect for his governorship and him 
self in power. His administration is one o 
force and the only one that suits the Chine 
men; his administration is similar to th 
ones that existed in most of the provinces 
of China when that country was ruled by 
dictatorial emperors. An example of Chang 
Tso-lin’s arbitrary methods is exemplified i 
his compelling the natives of his provinces 
to accept his provincial currency. Military 
reverses had depreciated its value and the 
Manchurians demurred at accepting his cut 
rency at face value; with the beheading and 
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shooting of a few who refused to handle 
this currency, the value of such quickly re- 
turned to par. Japan’s interests in Man- 
churia are too well known to reiterate here. 
In Chang Tso-lin, the Tokio government 
sees a forceful ruler who maintains order 
which promotes and encourages Japanese 
and Chinese business and trade. 

That the Cantonese flag may some day be 
hoisted over the old imperial palace in Pe- 
king is within the realm of conjecture, but 
a Cantonese domination of Manchuria is not 
so probable. 

The years succeeding the World War saw 
the powers occupied rehabilitating them- 
selves and any forceful demonstration in 
China would have been voted down by the 
nationals of any foreign power contemplat- 
ing the same. So for the first time in Chi- 
nese history, since the day of their inter- 
course with foreigners, the Chinese realized 
they could maltreat the foreigner, abuse and 
insult him with no dire reprisals being exer- 
cised upon him. This fact is important. 
Disorder all over the country led to the 
breakdown of all power and as a conse- 
quence, bandits and irresponsible militarists, 
acknowledging fealty to none, roamed over 
the land oppressing Chinese and foreigners 
alike. 

Instead of demanding and obtaining com- 
pensation for the imprisonment and mal- 
treatment of their nationals, the foreign le- 
gations, in accordance with instructions re- 
ceived from their home governments, wrote 
weak, verbose notes of protest. 

Stirred by Red propaganda and returned 
foreign-educated students, the ignorant 
coolie and peaceful farmer assumed an anti- 
foreign attitude. The city walls of Peking 
and other cities were plastered with vivid 
colored posters depicting the foreigner kill- 
ing the Chinese. Outside of the walls of 
the metropolis, in the much travelled road to 
the race course, such signs as “God damn 
British keep off this road” were to be seen 
by all eyes. 

Instead of standing on their rights and 
demanding apologies and reparations for 
such insults, the powers (America included) 
still continued their policy of conciliation. 
So the Chinese kept right on abusing the 
foreigner. This weak policy of placation 
has, in many ways, helped to bring about 
the present Chinese chaos. 

When the Chinese staged their last coup 
of anti-foreignism, by ejecting the English 
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and some Americans out of their conces- 
sions in Hankow and Kiukiang, they started 
something they could not finish. The British 
took action; we stood silently by—even al- 
lowing the wife and children of the Ameri- 
can Consul in Foochow to be compelled to 
flee for safety on an American destroyer to 
Manila. — 

The British first, then the United States, 
and finally cautious Japan, proposed terms 
to the Chinese which, in principle, were very 
similar; these were offered to both the Pe- 
king and Canton governments to impress the 
Chinese with the powers’ complete neutrality 
in China’s struggle. Withdrawal of extra- 
territoriality, complete tariff autonomy, ren- 
dition of the foreign concessions were pro- 
posed when the Chinese could show they had 
evolved a stable government. 

The British terms were more liberal ; they 
extended practically the same to go into ef- 
fect instantaneously, but called the attention 
of the Chinese to the fact that they would 
hold the Peking and Canton governments 
responsible for the safety and rights of their 
nationals. At the same time they began as- 
sembling such military forces as would en- 
able them to enforce their rights. This is 
all important. The British are prepared to 
use force, which the Chinese respect. Their 
display of force in Shanghai has already 
saved that city from a fate similar to that 
which Hankow experienced. Japan was 
very careful to stipulate in its note to China 
that it insisted on the inclusion of a “favor- 
ite nation clause”; in other words, what 
England may obtain by force, must be con- 
ceded to Japan. History may repeat itself 
for it will be remembered that it was Eng- 
land that opened up China to trade and ob- 
tained the privilege of extraterritoriality 
which was conceded to other nations without 
any effort on their part to obtain the same. 

That many of the treaties which the for- 
eign powers concluded with China in the 
past should be modified, no one will deny, 
and that extraterritoriality, which prohibits 
the trial and punishment of a foreigner by 
a Chinese court, should be cancelled is ac- 
knowledged, but certainly not till the Chi- 
nese have evolved’ a government which can 
protect foreign citizens and their property. 

One sometimes hears the silly statement 
that China is China and belongs to the Chi- 
nese and foreigners residing in that country 
must take conditions as they find them, liv- 
ing and trading at their own risk. Nothing 
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could be more preposterous or ridiculous 
than to announce such a doctrine. 

The world’s population is increasing by 
leaps and bounds and the problem of feed- 
ing this increasing mass is becoming con- 
stantly more difficult. China occupies one 
quarter of the Asiatic Continent and her 
population comprises one quarter of the 
world’s population. It is China’s obligation to 
the rest of the world to put her house in or- 
der, to see her lands yield their possible max- 
imum products, and to furnish protection, 
not only to her own nationals, but also to the 
foreigner residing within her territory. 
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Anyone who has resided in China andy 
lieves he understands the Chinese refrain 
from ever prophesying the trend of com; 
events, for experience has taught him thy 
the unexpected generally happens im thy 
country. However, it is the opinion of th 
writer that the British policy of acquiescing 
to the Chinese demands, coupled with th 
determined intention of compelling the Ch. 
nese to respect the property and rights of 
the nationals by the use of force if neces. 
sary, is the only solution to the problem of 
bringing peace and order to this distract) 
country. 
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Captured, Shipwrecked, aud Marooned 


The American Schooner Manilaand the German Raider Seeadler 
The Experience of F. J. Williams, Mate of the Manila. 


By CAPTAIN EpwIn T. Pottock, U. S. Navy (RETIRED) 


emy may be an eventuality as may be 

shipwreck in times of war or of 
peace, but when a non-combatant is cap- 
tured, shipwrecked and then marooned in 
addition, he has had more than his share of 
hardship. 

This is the account of the experiences of 
F, J. Williams, mate of the schooner Ma- 
nila, After suffering these misfortunes two 
efforts were made to reach civilization. 

The first expedition of seven men tried 
to reach the nearest island, about ninety 
miles to windward, but after two days and 
just as the island was sighted, heavy gales 
drove them off. Nine days more of hard- 
ship finally saw them back from where they 
started, more dead than alive. Two days 
were spent in repairing the badly damaged 
boat, and then with another crew of. four 
men, including himself, Mr. Williams start- 
ed on the 1,000 mile voyage to the nearest 
islands to leeward,— American Samoa. Nine 
days saw them at Manua and another day’s 
sailing brought them to Pago Pago. 

The rescue of those left on Mopelia Is- 
land soon followed through the efforts of the 
governor of American Samoa, whose report 
to the Navy Department gave the first news 
of the end of the Seeadler, as well as the 
fate of three American vessels she sunk in 
the Pacific. 

The Seeadler, one time British sailing ship 
Pass of Balmaha, 1571 tons, of Glasglow, 
came under American registry in 1914 under 
the same name. On her first voyage in 
1915, loaded with cotton for Archangel, a 
British patrol was taking her in for exami- 
nation. A German submarine captured both 
ship and patrol and she was sent in to Brem- 
ethaven as a prize. 

_tn German hands she was made to look 
like a Norwegian ship, and with her forged 
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papers and a crew taught to understand or- 
ders in Norwegian, she was so successfully 
disguised that she passed inspection by the 
British cruiser, Highland Scot, notwith- 
standing she had a powerful radio plant, two 
4.2-inch guns, two machine guns, and a 
Diesel engine capable of driving her at from 
twelve to fourteen knots. About two weeks 
later she made her first capture. Her short 
career in the Atlantic, during which she took 
thirteen ships and sank $17,000,000 worth of 
property, was followed by a shorter one in 
the Pacific, where her captures were the 
American sailing vessels R. C. Slade, N. B. 
Johnson, and Manila. 

Those vessels were all sunk, and the 
crews, including the wife of Captain Peter- 
son of the Johnson, were on board the See- 
adler when she was wrecked. 

Captain Southerd, Master of the Manila, 
was a downeaster who had retired from the 
sea, and had settled down to the sailor’s ideal 
occupation of running a chicken farm in 
Washington. But like many other retired sea 
captains, attracted by high wages and excite- 
ment while the World War was on, he left 
his peaceful farm and went to sea again. 
He broke out his sextant and chronometer, 
his oilskins and sea-boots, laid in a supply of 
tobacco, and then was ready to resume his 
fights with the Sailors’ Union in order to 
ship a crew before barnacles fouled his cable. 

F. J. Williams, Mate, was also an Ameri- 
can born seaman. The second mate was 
Hansen, a burly Dane. The crew consisted 
of one American, Brown, the donkey-man ; 
one Irishman, “Paddy”; one Welshman; 
and the four others were Scandinavians and 
Russian Finns. All were good sailormen, a 
hard thing to find in those days, and all got 
along very well together. 

The voyage to Australia from the west 
coast was uneventful, and the return trip 
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from Newcastle with coal for Honolulu was 
also the usual thing for a sailing vessel on a 
trip “across the line,” until July 8, 1917, 
when they were in the doldrums in Lat. 6° 
38’ N., Long. 148° W. About 4:30 P.M., the 
Finn at the wheel called Mr. Williams’ at- 
tention to a blur on the horizon, and the trip 
ceased to be uneventful. 

With his glasses, the mate made out the 
topsails of a vessel about ten miles distant, 
and, as she was coming up fast, he con- 
cluded that she had power—an odd thing 
for a square-rigged vessel. As he sent for 
the “Old Man,” there was a splash on the 
water astern. Another splash and he began 
to take in the already useless sails. A rain 
squall came and the mysterious stranger was 
lost to sight for a few minutes. 

“It looks like some one is using us for 
target practice.” 

“Well, Mr. Williams, I reckon I won’t 
blow you to any more beer on the Fourth of 
July if it affects you that way four days 
later.” 

Another shell, then two more, one of 
which screamed through the rigging. 

“T reckon she wants us to stand by. We'll 
be in distress if she isn’t.” 

“She must be a raider, and my Colt can’t 
do much.” “Douse sail!” 

Mr. Williams’ account follows: 

We could neither tack, run nor wear, and, 
as we were not ready to go to Davy Jones’ 
locker, we lowered away. 

All our halyards were, of course, stopped 
up on the upper pinrails in the rigging, on 
account of the dirty weather we had a few 
days before; and, as the boys were rather 
in a hurry to get the kites down, they just 
chucked the running gear on deck any old 
how, with the inevitable result that every- 
thing fouled and jammed and the kites stuck 
half way up the mast. 

The raider had come up abeam by this 
time and we saw the German ensign flying 
aft. Although the big Finn still stuck to the 
wheel, the vessel had become unmanageable 
and had fallen off into the trough of the sea 
and was rolling her bulwarks under, ship- 
ping one green sea after another. Some 
poor fool had cast the boom tackles adrift 
along with the halyards and we were in the 
nicest mess that I ever want to be in again 
aboard a deep-water ship. Only those who 
have been aboard a big schooner in a heavy 
sea and dead calm can imagine the racket 
and confusion; the big forty foot booms, 
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with boom tackles adrift and sheets half 
way out, whizzing across the decks and tak. 
ing charge of everything in the roads the 
sails flapping and the heavy gaffs fetchj 
up with a quick jerk against the backstays 
and rigging; the mast’s complaining and 
shaking and threatening to come down an 
minute ; and, added to that, the cheerful cop. 
solation that abeam of us lay a vessel whose 
commander’s most sincere object in life at 
present seemed to be to blow us sky high 
as soon as possible. 

Eventually a couple of the lads picked up 
nerve enough to get aloft with a knife and 
cut everything that had fouled. Some of 
the canvas came down quick enough, the 
gaffs, of course, breaking to pieces. We 
next tried to get the life boat over—and it 
certainly is a job to launch one in a heavy 
sea from the main hatch of a vessel. Every. 
body, except the skipper, naturally was 
greatly excited, and some of the men had 
lost their heads completely. We finally got 
the main and mizzen throat-halyards shipped 
and started to sway away while someone cut 
the lashings. We'd about lifted her clear 
when one of the guy-ropes parted and away 
went the lifeboat ; to one side first, hitting the 
bulwarks and knocking the keel out, back 
amidships again, fetching up against the 
main boom and cracking the gunwale to 
pieces, and finally one of the men slipped, 
lost hold of his halyard, and that was the 
end of our lifeboat. 

The “Old Man” had been walking up and 
down the poop meanwhile, pipe stuck in one 
corner of his mouth and his hands in his 
pockets, as unconcerned as if we were go- 
ing along with a fine breeze and everything 
drawing. He came on deck and had a look 
at what had been our lifeboat and remarked, 
“Well, boys, I guess you’d better leave her 
alone now and get the dinghy over.” 

The lads got aft to cast off the lashing and 
I went below to get the chronometer, our 
I met 
the cook in the cabin, packing up some pro 
visions and very industriously eating bread 
and cheese. He was an old Welshman and 
a good cook. I can still remember the cakes 
and cookies which he used to bake in the 
daytime and which I used to swipe at night. 

During all this time the rain had kept om 
pouring down and everybody felt about as 
miserable as possible. The raider 
steamed up within speaking distance 4 
someone hailed us in perfectly good English. 
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1eets half “Say, Captain, where are you from, where 
s and tak. to, what cargo?,” etc. 

road; thef “after replying to these questions the “Old 
; fetching Man” started to light his pipe and waited for 
backstays further developments. They came quickly 
ning and enough. 

down any “Captain of the schooner?” 

erful con- “Yes,” 

Sel whose “This is the German Auxiliary Cruiser 
= life at Seeadler. You're captured.” 

sky high “Well,” sung out Cap. Southerd, “I can 
; see that plain enough, what am I going to do 
picked up) about it?” 

knife and} ~ “J tell you what I’m going to do about it,” 
Some of} came the reply from the raider, “I’m going 
ough, the to sink your vessel. I’ll send a launch over. 
= We Stand by to take my line and haul down 
T—and it your flag.” 

1 a heavy? “ “Can’t be done,” replied this glorious old 
|. Every- skipper of ours, “The halyards are belayed 
‘ally was up in the tops and I ain’t going to ask no 
‘men had} man to go up there with the rigging adrift. 
nally got} Guess you'll have to sink her with the flag 
ls shipped flying.” 

neone cit} “Stand by we did, everybody tickled to 
her cleat} death that we didn’t have to abandon the 
and away} Manila in the little dinghy. The German 
ritting the} jaunch came alongside and the prize officer, 
out, back | doctor, and nine men, all heavily armed, got 
ainst the} aboard. The officer told us that we were 
nwale to} ailowed to take all our private belongings 
1 slipped, and that we were granted a half hour to 


; was the pack up in. They all seemed very obliging. 
ali We got our clothes packed and piled them 
is as in the boat ; one of the German sailors gave 


ds in bs| fellows aft a hand. Captain Southerd 
were go-| 2S the last man in the boat ; and, as we cast 
verything off, one of the Germans hauled down the 
ad a look| »4ts and Stripes, then flying on the spanker, 
emarked, rolled them up nicely and hoisted the Ger- 
leave her} ™an flag over a good old American ship. 

, A few minutes brought us alongside of the 
shing and raider and as we came up the pilot ladder 
eter, our} We were welcomed by—American merchant 
s. I met} seamen! The crews of the R.C. Slade and of 
ome pe} the N. B. Johnson had had the same hard 
ng bread luck as we, and had managed to get cap- 
man and} tured. I was busy getting my stuff aboard 
the cakes| When Captain Southerd remarked, “Holy 
ce in the{ Mackerel! I’ve forgotten my teeth.” 

at night} The chief officer of the raider happened to 
1 kept on} hear that and he answered him, “Well, Cap- 
about asf tain, you’d better go back and get them. 
der had You'll probably need them aboard here. I'll 
ince andf get you permission to go back aboard your 
English} vessel”; which he did. 
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The Germans made several trips back and 
forth, bringing the Manila’s stores aboard. 
They were very glad to get fresh potatoes 
and onions. By 9:00 P.M. the Germans were 
ready to sink our vessel. The launch 
steamed over for the last time, placed some 
bombs aboard, as we learned later, and re- 
turned. The moon had just risen and we all 
gathered amidships on the starboard bul- 
warks for a last glance at the old vessel 
which we had brought so near to her port and 
which had been a good home to all of us. 
We heard a dull explosion and the doomed 
vessel started to sink, stern first. All her 
masts were standing as she disappeared be- 
neath the waves. Then the Germans got the 
sails on the raider, squared away, and headed 
south, looking for more prey. 

At ten o’clock we were told to go below 
and receive our hammocks. I do not think 
that anybody slept much that first night. No 
doubt my shipmates were wondering the 
same as myself what would happen to us in 
the end—if we were being staked to a free 
ride to Germany, or if we were going to be 
marooned some place. Towards morning I 
dozed off to sleep only to wake up again at 
six o’clock. Most of the fellows had already 
turned out and were lashing their hammocks 
and stowing them out of the way. I got on 
deck to get a little fresh air and sat down on 
one of the spars. The Germans were just 
washing down. The Seeadler certainly 
looked a trim craft, with all her sails set, 
and she was making about five knots. The 
sun rose about two points over our port bow 
and I concluded that we were heading about 
S.E. After a while seven bells were struck 
and I followed the crowd below decks as I 
was beginning to get pretty hungry. I got 
my mess gear along with the other lads. We 
got our table down, which had been slung 
overhead man-o’-war style, and two of our 
boys brought the grub along. Our break- 
fast consisted of coffee, bread and a piece of 
smoked bacon. About nine o’clock Chief 
Officer Kling had all us prisoners called to- 
gether in the ’tween deck and laid down the 
“rules of the road” to us. He said, as near 
as I can remember, 

It has been an unfortunate thing for you to be 
captured. However, you know that our nations are 
at war and that we, aboard the Seeadler, are keep- 
ing within the boundaries of legitimate warfare 
by sinking and destroying enemy vessels carrying 
either guns or contraband, as has happened in your 
case. We are all men of the sea and are earning 
our living on the blue waters and we do not wish 
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to be harder on you than is necessary, provided you 
do not cause any disturbance or trouble. But re- 
member one thing—if we have to shoot, we will 
shoot to kill. The crews of the N. B. Johnson and 
of the R. C. Slade are now working aboard here. 
If any of the Manila’s crew wish to turn to, we 
will find plenty to do. Understand, that I do not 
force you to go to work and that if you do, you 
will receive the same pay as our German merchant 
seamen in time of peace. You have the liberty of 
the deck from daylight till 10:00 p.m., after that 
everybody will go below decks. A sentry with 
loaded arms will stand guard at night. 


That did not sound so very bad, as we did 
not expect decent treatment after the reports 
we had been reading in British papers. 
Kling spoke perfect English with a very 
pronounced American accent, and I have 
often heard him use New York slang. He 
was a very capable seaman, and really the 
only one who could handle the Seeadler 
properly. The rest of the officers, with the 
exception of the commander, Count Von 
Luckner, were more of the stuck-up, mili- 
tary type—the kind one meets in New 
Guinea amongst the Germans. He was a bit 
of a sport, and often came and sat down 
alongside one of us and started to ask ques- 
tions. I took quite a liking to him. Dur- 
ing the days that followed I had ample op- 
portunity to have a good look around and to 
pick up a few yarns amongst the sailors. 

The Seeadler is, or rather was, a three- 
masted, squarerigged vessel and carried 
double gallant and royal on each top. Two 
ten-centimeter guns were mounted forward 
just abaft of the fo’cs’le head; and, as she 
had very high bulwarks, they could not be 
seen until the gunports were lowered. The 
hold was practically divided into three main 
compartments. Forward were the store- 
rooms, petty officers’ and prisoners’ quar- 
ters; amidships, the engine room, and aft, 
the officers’ cabins. Below the ’tween deck 
forward were the fuel tanks. The en- 
gine seemed big and powerful, and I believe 
was capable of driving the vessel ten miles 
per hour. She was of the semi-Diesel type. 
Of course, a powerful wireless plant had 
been installed aboard and we were getting 
the war news quite regularly. The raider 
also carried two machine guns and there 
were plenty of revolvers, rifles and hand 
grenades aboard. A very remarkable thing 
was the fog-producing apparatus. The 
chemicals are contained in steel drums, her- 
metically sealed, and perhaps three feet high 
and twenty-six inches in diameter. How 
they are used, I have not been able to learn; 
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but that they are successful in hiding rh 
vessel, I know, as I saw them in operat “* i 
vessels 

later on. adler @ 
It is quite interesting to know how tht aumbe 
Germans managed to bring this raj left fo 


through the British lines in the Atlantic anj destru 
later on in the Pacific Ocean. The Seeadla) cossful 
is American built and was owned by thi ers wi 
Boston Lumber Company. She was name July 
in those days Pass of Balmaha. She wal 152° 3 
bound for some neutral European port ani “The 
whilst passing through the British chann¢d log wi 
was stopped and boarded by a British patrol) hung 
The officer in charge of this patrol though! that sc 
that something seemed funny about the ves, to leat 
sel’s papers and decided to take her int We 
Plymouth and investigate. He put a prial tivity 
crew aboard and left an officer in charge ty) yntil 
sail her in. While on the way to Plymouth aboar: 
a German submarine happened along, cap. the ot 
tured the vessel and brought her into Brem one at 
erhaven. Here she was rebuilt and fitted ou the ti: 
and engine and guns placed aboard. | suppe 

After everything was in complete order) smoki 
lighters took a deck load of lumber along’ ors, 
side; and guns, engineroom skylight, etc, start 
were all covered with this deck load. Onthe mates 
outside of the vessel were painted Norwe' sing « 
gian flags and a crew recruited suitable for would 
the character of the ship. The full comple never 
ment consisted of sixty some odd men) at tha 
twenty-four of whom spoke perfect Scandi; the T 
navian. Some of the officers were also mas! far as 
ters of the Norwegian language. The bal) have 
ance of crew and officers were hiding in tht circu 
ship’s hold below the deck cargo. The Cap amou 
tain’s cabin had been decorated with Nor and vy 
wegian flags, King Haakon’s picture hadte, crews 
ceived a conspicuous place on the wall ani work’ 
the lounge invited you for a rest on cushion) them 
bearing the colors of Norway. The book receiy 
shelf had been stacked full of Scandinaviat weatl 
books and even the phonograph, playing rest « 
Norwegian records, had not been forgotten the ti 

After the ship had received forged cleat) same 
ance papers she left a few days befor any t 
Christmas, 1916. Some of the sailors toli to ov 
me that they were boarded by British office’ on us 
off the Shetland Islands, that the vessels age o 
papers were examined and the raider passé are y 
through the lines as a merchantman. How few : 
ever, I do not know if this yarn is true 0 take 
not. Anyway, after clearing the war = priso’ 
they jettisoned the deck load and commenct? are y 
raiding in the Atlantic where thirteen ships comnr 
were destroyed and the crews taken prisom the r 
ers. Most of those had been steamers ant 
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a the damage done to shipping must have run 
in hiding the into pretty high figures. After sinking those 
2 1. Operatic vessels the Atlantic got too hot for the See- 
adler and, after sending their prisoners, who 
now how the numbered 265 by that time, into Rio, they 
r this raide left for the Pacific to continue their work of 
© Atlantic an destruction. They have not been very suc- 
The Seead} cessful so far and I trust that no more raid- 
»wned by thi ers will make appearance in these waters. 


1€ was name! July 28th, 1917. Lat. 12° 23’ S. Long. 
ha. She 152° 34’ W. 
ean port ani “The following pages are a copy of my 


ritish Channe| log which I kept aboard the Seeadler. Time 
British patrol) hung heavy on my hands and I reckoned 
atrol though! that some of my friends would later on like 
rbout the yes) to learn about the life aboard the raider: 
take her ink We have now been three weeks in cap- 
€ put a prix) tivity and have been cruising up and down 
"In charge ti until last Sunday. Nothing happened 
to Plymouth) ahoard the ship, one day passes just like 
d along, cap. the other. We are all well acquainted with 
er into Brem one another by this time and we are passing 
and fitted ou the time to the best of our abilities. After 
oar, | supper we mostly sit around the decks, 
mplete order, smoking and talking with the German sail- 
umber along ors, After dark we usually go below and 
kylight, ete, start the phonograph which one of my ship- 
load. Onth’ mates on the Manila owned. Some would 
nted Norwe sing one of the old songs and then the rest 
| suitable for would all fall in on the chorus. I shall 
full comple) never forget “Paddy,” a sailorman who was 
e odd men) at that time helping the cook, singing Where 
rfect Scandi the Three-leaved Shamrock Is Growing. As 
ere also mas. far as treatment goes, I don’t know that we 
e. The bal have much to complain of, considering the 
hiding in tht circumstances. We are allowed a certain 
». The Cap amount of liberty, nobody is troubling us, 
d with Nor and we are left entirely to ourselves. The 
ture had te; crews of the Slade and the Johnson are all 
the wall ani working and we are also required to give 
on cushion’ them a hand to wear ship. Everyone has 
_ The book received a station, mine being the main 
candinaviat weather braces. We also lay aloft with the 
iph, playing rest of the gangs to stow or make sales, but 
n forgotten the time gets awfully long. We receive the 
orged cleat) same food as their own men, but that is not 
lays before any too much. All of us mates have a table 
sailors toll to ourselves and one of the boys to. wait 
itish offices onus. Our biggest trouble lies in the short- 
the vessels age of fresh water. Both officers and crew 
aider passe are very obliging, with the exception of a 
nan. How few fanatics, and are doing all they can to 
n is true of take the sting out of the feeling that we are 
€ war ZOm prisoners. Nearly all of the fo’cs’le hands 
comme are well-educated men. Two have been in 
irteen shi command of ships in peace time and most of 
ken prisot: the rest have passed for master or mate. 
eamers ané 
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We often discuss the war with them as well 
as with their officers. Most of them are 
very broad-minded. Of course, their father- 
land always comes first, and the majority of 
the men still believe that Germany will win 
the war; but all do not think so. Everyone 
has seen active service, some are drafted 
from the Zeppelins and a great number from 
submarine divisions. Four of them were in 
the sea fight in the North Sea and were 
wounded there. I used to talk a lot with 
one of the engineers and his one wish was 
to get to the States after the war. 

In 10° Lat., Friday noon. 

We are now laying for Mopelia Island, 
one of the Society Group and should pass 
there by Tuesday if the wind does not shift. 
We are going back nearly over the same 
track we took coming with the Manila, and 
are having very much the same weather. 
Had a heavy squall on Thursday night and 
lost the foresail; there was nothing left in 
two minutes but ribbons and mighty few of 
them. I think these people here are up to 
something and I would not be surprised if 
they would make a landing on some island. 
They are in urgent need of water and the 
crew must have some fresh vegetables or 
fruit before long, as otherwise scurvy is sure 
to take hold of them. Eight months on can- 
ned stuff is too long altogether. The sailors 
have been having rifle and revolver drill for 
the last week and the boats are fitted up now 
to mount machine guns. The boatswain got 
the anchor clear with his crowd yesterday. 
We are all in hopes of being landed on Mo- 
pelia Island, as that is the only island out- 
side of Tahiti where we can find anchorage. 
I will be tickled to death to get out of this 
craft and so will all the other guys, I be- 
lieve. The German sailors are disgusted 
with their job. As I said once before, the 
treatment is all right, but still liberty is 
everything after all and I am feeling pretty 
doggone miserable. One day passes just the 
same as the other and we are hoping from 
day to day that a cruiser will come along and 
take us off this vessel. They cannot keep us 
very much longer on board, that is a cer- 
tainty. The water is getting awfully bad 
and the flour is beginning to get mildewed. 
It is only a matter of a couple of months or 
so and the crew must collapse. Besides 
that, this scow is getting mighty dirty out- 
side; these tropical waters make the grass 
and barnacles grow very fast and the ship 
is getting very slow. 
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August 12,1917. Mopelia Island. 

Weare sure having a lot of surprise pack- 
ages handed to us. I told you that perhaps 
this vessel would land us on some island. 
My supposition was quite correct, as you 
see; at least in some respect. The Germans 
landed us all right enough and managed to 
land: the vessel as well as themselves. In 
short, the good ship Seeadler is sitting high 
and dry on the reef and every surf is pound- 
ing her and breaking her up a little more. 
All hands are saved and some of the pro- 
visions as well. We made Mopelia on Wed- 
nesday and anchored near the reef, as the 
entrance to the lagoon is too shallow for a 
large ship to anchor in. We lay there for 
a day and everything was lovely. On Thurs- 
day morning a light breeze set in from the 
westward and the first thing we knew the 
vessel had swung broad side to the reef. 
The officer in charge had the spanker set 
and the two motor launches tried to tow the 
quarter around but did not manage to budge 
the stern. The big engine happened to be 
broken down and was useless just at the 
critical moment. The wind got a little 
stronger and a beam sea set the ship in 
more and more. Then the chief officer had 
a warp anchor brought out to sea from the 
forecastle head and all hands managed to 
heave the head off a few feet. Then the 
hawser parted and the ship was thrown back 
again. By that time the engineers managed 
to get the motor going, but it was too late 
to do any good. We had now lost every an- 
chor on board and with the wind blowing 
inshore there was no way to get the vessel 
afloat again. So the officers came to the 
conclusion to abandon the ship and save 
what could possibly be saved. All hands, 
prisoners included, turned to and filled up 
water casks and sent them ashore in the two 
launches. All the ammunition tanks were 
emptied and shells thrown away, and 
pumped full of fresh water. Another gang 
got the provisions ashore. The launches ran 
through the entrance of the lagoon, towing 
the lifeboats, deeply loaded, and stopped to 
discharge on the island. Here fourteen men 
waded out waist-high in water and carried 
everything ashore. This we repeated all 
day and night up till two o’clock in the 
morning. By that time everybody was dead 
tired and we were mighty glad to turn in. 

The water in the forepeak had risen to 
five feet by then, but the engineroom still 
kept dry. With every heave of the surf, 
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however, the vessel was lifted and thrown 
on the coral reefs and the masts and yards 
overhead were shaking and threatening ty 





come down; but I do not believe anybody, 


cared much, we were all so dog tired. There! 
is one thing I nearly forgot to mention: 
After the order came to abandon ship, th! 
doctor, who was in charge of the liquor] 
and wines, got petrified drunk, and, ng| 
knowing what he was doing, handed out bee| 
and liquor to everybody. Of course, yoy) 
can imagine the result. Here are all the! 
German sailors who have not set foot on| 
solid ground for eight long and weary! 
months given an opportunity to have a great | 
spree, and naturally the majority took the| 
chance and got thoroughly drunk. That ia 
shows you how much a sailor cares for to. | 
morrow. Here is the ship, pounding to| 
pieces on the rocks with over a hundred men | 
on board of her; there, a few cables lengths | 
off, an island with very little water: and | 
nothing to eat but cocoanuts and fish. T do | 
not believe that half of the crew realized! 
what they were up against. You would not 


believe what a lot of beer and intoxicants | 
In the after cabin | 
the champagne bottles were lying all over the | 


were on board that ship. 


deck, free for everybody to help themselves, 


I am glad to say that only three of the| 


American sailors forgot themselves alto- 
gether. This is the first time that the iron 
discipline the German officers exercised 
among their sailors was entirely disregarded. 

But enough of that. I told you that we 


turned in at two o’clock. At five all hands | 


started to work again. That night the after 
cabin and engineroom ran full of water and 
the plates in the mainhold began to give way. 


Still the weather remained nice and the’ 


lower masts kept standing. Saturday mort- 
ing the main hold filled and the water 
reached the ’tweendecks. That day the ma- 
jority of the prisoners and crew went ashore 
and started to build tents. I was in charge 
of a gang of prisoners and we managed to 
get two tents up before night. I do not 
think that I mentioned that the Captain of 
the Johnson, Mr. Peterson, had his wife on 
board. She also came ashore with us. We 
kept going on Sunday, and on Monday night 
all the tents were pretty well finished. Satur- 
day the ship was abandoned and all hands 
are now on land and in camp. There are 
only three natives on this island and a boy 
about five years old. The German camp 
lies on one side of their huts and ours on 
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the other. The food has been pretty bad 
the last few days and most of the men are 
laid up with sore feet. All the provisions 
had to be carried over the coral, as I told 
ou, and shoes only lasted a few hours be- 
fore they were cut through and there are no 
shoes to be had here. I think we will have 
4 lot of trouble before long, as all the men 
are weak and in bad condition from hard 
work as well as from an empty space under 
their belts. Most of the prisoners have used 
up all their clothes and some are running 
around with knees out of their pants and 
with hardly a shirt to their backs. Tobacco, 
of course, is very scarce and the men are 
getting discontented. I guess the Germans 
are expecting trouble of some sort as they 
have armed guards patrolling the beach and 
camps at night. A gang out fishing on the 
reef the other day caught nearly a hundred 
and fifty pounds of fish, but we all were dis- 
appointed that night as that darned slop of 
a cook had boiled them in salt water and 
nobody could eat them. 

We are now living mostly on fish and tea. 
I do not know how long we will have to 
stop here. The Germans have installed their 
wireless plant and could call for help if it 
came to starvation, but they naturally want 
to hang on as long as possible. They are 
now getting a motor boat ready and fitting 
her out with sails, etc. The officers intend 
to make a run for Tahiti or Raratonga and 
capture a schooner. Then they figure on 
coming back here, embark their crew and 
try to make for Chili or some other neutral 
country to prevent being taken prisoners. 
I do not know if they will succeed or not. 
Anyhow, we might as well figure on staying 
here a couple of months at least. 

Another miserable week has passed and I 
have just finished my Sunday supper, but I 
am just about as hungry as I was before I 
started to eat. Provisions are getting scarce 
and even the German sailors are beginning 
to grumble. Sugar is considered a luxury 
here on Mopelia Island and we have not 
seen any since Sunday last. There are only 
688 pounds of flour left and we are a hun- 
dred men, so you will see that this will soon 
be gone too. We are getting now a quarter 
pound of bread a day and that is very, very 
little, believe me. We still have some tea 
and coffee; fish and coconuts are our main 
sustenance. When they are gone we will 
just slowly starve to death. We made some 
salad yesterday out of the heart of a young 
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cocoanut tree and it does not go bad. Some 
of the boys were out Wednesday looking for 
crabs and shellfish and we had a good feed 
that night. They taste all right when they 
are boiled and cooked with some of the palm 
hearts. The turtles are making their ap- 
pearance here now and I hope that they will 
be plentiful by the middle of next month. 
Our donkeyman caught one this morning 
weighing about 250 pounds and the boys 
dragged her into camp. I guess we will have 
something to eat for one meal anyhow. 

The drinking water is the’ worst part of 
this. What little water there is, is brackish 
and it is only a matter of weeks before we 
shall have dysentery. My last pair of shoes 
has gone to the dogs and I am running 
around barefooted like most everybody else. 
My right foot is in a very bad shape as I 
have a lot of cuts on it that do not want to 
heal up. There are quite a lot of mosquitoes 
here and the island is over run with rats 
and fleas. Our only recreation is swimming 
in the lagoon and everybody is in the water 
around five P.M. This island, or rather 
group of islands, as there are seven all told, 
lies on a coral reef about twenty miles in 
circumference. The main one upon which 
we are camping is about five miles long but 
very narrow. One can walk across it in less 
than ten minutes. The animal life is repre- 
sented by birds which are plentiful and a 
species of harmless lizard. The vegetation 
consists chiefly of palms and very dense salt 
water scrub. There is an eatable root, called 
“bieva” by the natives, growing here which 
closely resembles our potatoes. The lagoon 
is very deep and has one entrance. 

Sunday, August 26, 1917. 

Have just returned from a swim in the 
lagoon. It is six A.M. and a peach of a Sun- 
day morning. Will be having my break- 
fast pretty soon. I guess it will consist of 
scrambled eggs and coffee. We discovered 
a breeding place of seagulls and boatswain 
birds on Wednesday and there are thousands 
upon thousands of eggs. The birds are lay- 
ing them as fast as you clean them away, 
but, of course, they will soon be scared away 
now. Fish are getting more scarce from day 
to day and so are the cocoanuts. We caught 
another big turtle on Monday, but a hundred 
men in camp can eat a lot of meat and there 
was just enough for one meal. 

I told you that the Germans were fitting 
out a motor boat. They got her rigged up 
last Wednesday and sailed Thursday noon. 
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The commander, Count Von Luckner, was 
in charge, two officers, the chief engineer 
and two sailors accompanied him. I guess 
they are bound for Raratonga. Perhaps 
they will capture a schooner—if they can 
find one. They have two months’ provisions 
and water on board, a machine gun, hand 
grenades and rifles. They are our enemies 
all right, but still, one cannot help admiring 
their pluck and their iron will to see this 
thing through. Germany lost her colonies in 
the Pacific at the beginning of the war, and 
now the German war flag flies again over a 
southern island. The parting words of the 
commander to his crew were: 

We are going away to try to get means to see 
you out of this unlucky situation. Do not give 
up hope; stand by your officers in all things. If 
attacked by the British or French, do not surren- 
der—keep the flag flying and defend her to the 
last man. Good-bye, and with God for our em- 
peror and our fatherland. 


Then, of course, came the cheering and 
they were off. Well, there are only sixty 
of them left and I hope to goodness a cruiser 
will come along shortly. Had a walk around 
the island on Friday and found three graves 
—white men’s graves. The beach is covered 
with wreckage; there are masts and yards 
and dockwood lying all around bleached by 
the sun and with iron work all corroding. 
There is a big topmast with the name of the 
ship chiseled in it at the foot. She was a 
big ship—Dalconar from Liverpool. She 
left Haikiki in June, 1914, in ballast for 
Puget Sound, got caught in a squall off the 
island and went over on her beam ends. 
The crew got away in the boats, but one of 
them was never picked up. I guess the boat 
is lying amongst the other wreckage and the 
crew probably got drowned. Well, break- 
fast is ready and I am mighty hungry. 

Sunday, September 2, 1917. 

Four men trudging along a sandy beach, 
the moon shining overhead and to the left 
breakers are pounding on the reef; to the 
right, dense vegetation. The men are tired, 
without shoes, one minus a shirt, the other 
in dire need of a pair of trousers—unkempt, 
unshaven, hungry, thirsty, discontented, and 
three miles ahead in camp there are another 
twenty-six waiting for the party of four to 
come back with a turtle or some eggs. That 
is about the situation here on Mopelia Island 
day by day. The birds are scared away and 
we have not seen a turtle for the whole 
week. Our rations are getting smaller daily 
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and we have existed this week mostly op 
palm hearts. The Germans are having by 
luck, too, and are just about on their rf 
ends. Their ship, that is, what was left gf] 
her, caught fire on Wednesday and bury! 
out completely. To make matters worse fg 
us all, we had very high water on Friday 
The whole lagoon rose five feet in a fey 
hours and flooded the island where the pro 
visions are stored. Everything was two fe! 
under water and what has not been washe! 
away is spoiled. That, of course, settle 
their intention of waiting for the other 
crowd to come back with a schooner. Th 
officers are under the impression that th| 
Count has been caught or at least that their! 
motor boat has been sighted.* They ar’ 
working their crews night and day | 
get the boats ready for sea. They figur 
on leaving here in about ten days from nov, 
I don’t think they will make much of a su. 
cess as all boats will be over-crowded. The 
German sailors don’t like the idea of leaving 
in open boats very much either, and I don} 
blame them at all. Well, I guess the end 
of it all will soon be in sight and a fey! 
weeks more will take us out of this Got-) 
forsaken hole. 

Monday, September 10, 1917. 

The French trading schooner, Luttice,| 
owned by Miller, Feine and Company, Tahi-| 
ti, arrived on the weather side of Mopeli 
and was sighted and reported by the lookout | 
The motorboat was launched immediately, | 
a machine gun mounted and Lieutenant! 
Kling and nine men took possession of the 
ship. The French native crew, consisting 
of fourteen men and the two owners, came} 
ashore. Mr. Feine was very scared ant! 
afraid of his life. The Luttice, a 120-ton 
ship, was loaded to the coamings with food 
tobacco, liquor, water, etc. She was bouni 
for a cruise in the Tuamoto Archipelago and 
stopped in Mopelia to take the four native 
off. The Germans commenced at once to 
embark their ammunition, clothes and ships! 
stores. They took the wireless receiving ap! 
paratus along and demolished the station 





ashore. At five P.M. Lieutenant Kling called) 
all the prisoners and paid those that had beet} 


working at the rate of sixty marks pe 
month. At 5:50 P.M. the German flag was 
hauled down and the raiders left. 

* The motor boat with Count von Luckner wa 


captured off the Fiji Islands, 1,500 miles to the 
westward. 
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That was the end of the Germans on Mo- 

lia Island. The next morning we hoisted 
the French tri-color and the Stars and 
Stripes and commenced work on the boat the 
Germans had left us. She was in pretty 
bad condition. Five of the bottom planks 
were knocked out and some of the ribs had 
to be replaced. We had received tools to 
repair this boat before the raiders left and 
all hands got to work on Tuesday morning. 
Wednesday the boat was ready for sea. The 
Germans had given us some biscuits, flour, 
tea, coffee and a few other things before 
they embarked and the boat was stored with 
two tins of biscuits, water and 100 cocoa- 
nuts. Wednesday night at twelve o’clock 
this boat left Mopelia Island in charge of 
Captain Southerd and manned by four na- 
tives, Mr. Miller and myself. We intended 
to reach Maupiti, an island ninety miles east 
of Mopelia, as we could obtain a motor 
launch there to run over to Tahiti in a night. 

After leaving Mopelia we had fine 
weather for two nights and had gained 
enough distance to be able to make out Mau- 
piti on the horizon on Saturday morning. 
Then it started to blow from the east. The 
light winds we had had so far increased to 
a strong breeze and in the afternoon to a 
gale. The sea was coming up and the boat 
behaving badly. By the time the sun went 
down it was impossible for us to head up 
to the sea any more. We had two long cork 
belts on the outside of the boat and the sea 
gradually tore them loose. As they were 
pounding the boat to pieces we cut them 
adrift altogether. We were leaking badly 
by that time and two men just could keep 
her bailed out. At ten o’clock that night 
one of the bow boards had worked loose and 
the sea came pouring in so we decided to 
turn and try to run for it. But as the boat 
filled up on us several times we had to give 
it up as a bad job as well. There was 
only one thing left for us to do—we had to 
As there was neither sea 
anchor nor oil on board we took the masts 
out of the boat and lashed all the spars and 
sails to it and used this for a drag. It 
worked pretty well and eased the boat a lot 
till Sunday night. Then the sea had in- 
creased so much that the anchor would not 
hold us any longer and we shipped sea after 
sea. We got our oars out and all six of us 
started pulling at 11:00 P.M. Sunday, and 
we kept on till Wednesday noon, never stop- 
ping—just dip, dip, dip. 
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I will never forget the agony of those 
days. By Wednesday night three of the 
boys were lying on the bottom boards, none 
of the others paid any attention to them, I 
believe. We just kept on pulling. Thurs- 
day morning another lad caved in and by 
noon the sea had eased down a bit—just 
enough so that we could ride it out on the 
sea anchor. We kept her head on till Fri- 
day noon as we decided to turn back and 
try to find Mopelia again. I got a sight at 
noon and made our position out to be seven 
miles south of Mopelia Island, latitude. 
How far we had drifted we could only 
guess, but we reckoned to be within twenty- 
five miles of Mopelia. We stepped the mast 
and got our sails set and kept running before 
a strong breeze and a bad sea till sunset; 
and, as we had not sighted the island by then, 
were very much afraid that we had passed 
it. However, we hove-to over night so as to 
hold the boat in the latitude and at daylight 
we squared away again. The sun was out 
nice and clear at noon and I got another 
meridian altitude. This sight put us three 
miles to the north. Believe me, we were a 
sorry-looking crowd as we reckoned sure we 
had drifted past and it is a long way to Pago 
Pago when you are in a boat with six men, 
two gallons of bad water and a tin of bis- 
cuits. There would be no land for 800 miles 
till we made Rose Island. 

Well, I decided to stand due west till the 
night and then, if we had not seen Mopelia 
Island to shape our course for Pago Pago. 
At three in the afternoon we got sight of 
the land and at four-thirty we were inside 
of the lagoon. The boys carried us ashore. 
We had some hot tea and, then we slept. 

The next morning we started in again to 
repair the boat and two days later were 
ready to leave for Pago Pago. The old crew 
was completely worn out—legs and arms 
full of saltwater boils and sores—and a new 
crew had to be found. This time there were 
only four men, Captain H. Smith, master of 
the R. C. Slade, in charge. We had fairly 
good weather, a few squalls and a big sea 
now and then, but nothing compared with 
the previous trip. After nine days we ar- 
rived in Manua, got something to eat and 
left for Pago Pago, where we arrived on the 
morning of the tenth day after covering a 
distance of 1,000 miles. Here we told our 
story to the naval authorities and two days 
later my three shipmates went back to 
’Frisco, while I remained in Samoa. 




















The Psychological Factor i Promotion 
by Selection 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. H. Taytor, U. S. Navy 


N ALL the discussion of the varying 

phases of promotion by selection there 

has been no mention of those invisible 
but subtly powerful factors included under 
the general head of human psychological re- 
actions. Nor can these matters be ap- 
proached in any formal scientific manner, 
even so accurately as by the use of the per- 
centages in the tables of the actuaries. The 
science of psychology is yet in its infancy. 
Many of its basic factors remain to be deter- 
mined; it undoubtedly contains some erro- 
neous conclusions; and the field is largely 
one of speculation. Nonetheless some of its 
inferences and conclusions have reached 
such a state of stability that they are used 
to advantage in other branches of human 
endeavor, and might be of advantage if ap- 
plied to the Navy. Whatever may be the 
tradition of officers as upright men they yet 
retain their heritage of human weaknesses, 
conscious or unconscious, and a predilection 
to act upon their impulses which cannot be 
totally eradicated. 

It is the purpose of this paper to enter 
upon this purely speculative field relative to 
the possibilities involved in the principles of 
competition introduced by selective promo- 
tion. One of the chief arguments for in- 
troduction of the principle of selection was 
to the effect that the element of self-interest 
would, as in the business field, bring out 
greater personal efforts, more ability, and 
better results. And while, in some measure, 
these results may be or may have been ac- 
complished, the concomitant faults in busi- 
ness competition, mainly psychological so 
far as the Navy is concerned, have received 
little or no attention. 

Any investigation into such a speculative 
field should include the matter of probable 
survivorship in the changed environment. 
This should be followed by a study of the 
characteristic normal temperament of this 


survival type, including compensating faults 
normally incidental with the inherent virtues 
and especially those of a subconscious m- 
ture. 
mental conditions are radically changed 


and toward the conditions obtaining in the | 


business world. If the new elements induce 
those phases of the business world excused 
by the remark, “Business is business, and 
the competition is fierce,” the implications of 
damage to the Navy grow serious, though 
probably the situation will not be irremed- 
able until the modified temperament is as 
prevalent as is now the case in the business 
world. 

Fear and self-interest, however deeply 
overlaid by the concepts of civilization, re 


It is quite certain that the environ. | 


main the actual basis of much of human | 


motivation. 
competitive spirit these elements were great- 
ly reduced in the consciousness of officers 
by the expedient of seniority promotion, 
which, as a principle, has many faults but 


Prior to the entrance of the | 


still retains many merits, not the least of | 


which is a feeling of security—a powerful 
psychological factor in all human actions. 
The added complication lies in the fact that 
the official records of the higher officers 
available for selection show almost uniform 
excellence, so that any slightest adverse com- 
ment by a superior upon a fitness report 
may mean the difference between promotion 
and elimination. 





It has not been many years since the pros- | 
pect of a “row” with superiors did not filla | 


junior with an abject fear, to say the least. 
“Going to the mat” with another officer over 


some phase of justice or procedure was fre | 


quent and sometimes extended to a point 
just short of disobedience of the orders, 
though it was all done with the good of the 
Navy uppermost in the minds of the combat- 
ants. In such a situation the officer issuing 
the order at least had the benefit of clear and 
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forceful criticism, and it is as true in the 
Navy as in the courts that “The greatest 
force toward a clear decision is a firm mi- 
nority opinion.” 

The fear complex now enters the situa- 
tion. In some cases of small differences of 
opinion, the junior is apt to remain silent. 
A notation on a fitness report that a junior 
is “lacking in the spirit of codperation,” as 
compared with other officers, may result in 
failure of promotion. At conferences in the 
presence of the senior no one officer would 
be inclined to be the first to voice an objec- 
tion, and those present would tend to become 
what is known in the business world as “‘yes- 
men.” And this consideration will probably 
govern many of a group including the fair- 
est of superiors and the most honest and 
outspoken of juniors under normal condi- 
tions. For the fear in the junior is fre- 
quently subconscious ; he cannot even realize 
he has it. And the satisfaction of the senior 
at having his plans approved is such that he 
unconsciously forgets to search below that 
approval for the possibility of a real but un- 
voiced disagreement. 

Practically, selection is at best very nar- 
rowly based upon what is termed the ability 
“to obtain results” in spite of difficulties, 
without reference to the method of accom- 
plishment, and the survivors may equally 
well include the “driver type” or the type 
that succeeds through basic intellectual su- 
periority. It is to be expected that the driver 
will eventually displace other types because 
of the more picturesque quality of his ac- 
complishments and thenceforward he will 
tend to perpetuate his kind by a propensity 
to admiration for similar work in his sub- 
ordinates. Such a type normally has little 
capacity to consider the comparative value 
of students and specialists. His normal re- 
action would be to place such men in the 
category of a necessary evil. The business 
man so regards the civilian intellectuals but 
fortunately he has not the means to eliminate 
them from appreciation and a certain 
amount of influence and power. But the 
quiet intellectuals, who have been necessary 
to the accomplishments of the naval driver, 
will be eliminated. The drivers of future 
generations will be in the difficult position 
where their assistants will simply not have 
the intellectual and temperamental capacity 
to execute the details of general orders. 

There will undoubtedly result a lowering 
of that degree of general culture formerly 
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found in officers who had leisure and incli- 
nation to make personal investigations of 
subjects beyond the rigidly scientific course 
presented at the Naval Academy. The study 
of history and sociology and political econ- 
omy and international law, has, upon occa- 
sion, enabled officers to act fairly intelligent- 
ly in foreign ports in emergencies. But if 
competitive efficiency in routine operation in 
time of peace is to determine promotion, 
there will be no time or personal inclination 
for such study. Continuation of education 
in young officers is at a low ebb as an exam- 
ination of their bookshelves on board ship 
will disclose. Nor will practically constant 
communication with Washington obviate the 
difficulty when the emergency arises since 
the Navy Department is composed largely of 
similar officers and since a wide understand- 
ing of fundamentals is necessary, both for 
issuing orders and for their intelligent exe- 
cution. 

Loyalty has always had a large place in 
naval history and naval tradition. This has 
consisted of a general loyalty to the Navy, 
a “loyalty upward” to the known plans and 
intentions of superior officers, and a “‘loy- 
alty downward” which was consideration for 
hardworking but mistaken subordinates. The 
principles of competition introduced by se- 
lection will, in the nature of men, tend to 
eliminate “loyalty downward” from the tril- 
ogy. Personal ambition cannot afford the 
assumption of responsibility for a subordi- 
nate. With the elimination of “loyalty down- 
ward” there must follow more or less failure 
of “loyalty upward” and with that the fail- 
ure of loyalty to the Navy is at hand. 

There is no place or time at the Naval 
Academy or on board ship for the study of 
psychology. In the race for operating effi- 
ciency there is no time to be devoted to such 
abstract, abstruse, and “useless” matter. Yet 
a young doctor told me he had spent only a 
small amount of time in assisting a gunnery 
officer to select gun crews, utilizing only the 
barest possibilities of psychological charac- 
teristics, and the ship placed well up the list 
in her class. And it could be utilized with 
considerable effectiveness in various phases 
of naval activity. Personality studies would 
indicate the imperfections inherent among 
the desirable features of one type and the 
value of certain other characteristics in other 
less spectacular types. 

There is no place or time for the study of 
philosophy or logic. The driver type has 
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less capacity for the details of logical analy- 
sis. Such a mind thinks it is logical but in 
the last analysis it will be shown that its 
possessor normally jumps to a conclusion 
and then goes backward to a justification. 
The formulation of campaign operation or- 
ders is required to include the known facts 
of the existing situation in order to obviate, 
as far as may be possible, an erroneous or 
prejudiced assignment of value to the vary- 
ing factors. Other similar mechanical aids 
have been devised but they remain merely 
mechanical and do not reach the root of the 
problem. 

There may be expected a much greater 
control of the Navy by politics and politi- 
cians than has been exercised in the past. 
The necessities of political exigencies will 
probably be more and more powerful over 
those who believe that the Navy should be an 
institution for the national welfare and free 
from the subterfuges of party politics. The 
political definition of the word “economy,” 
as differing from the usual definition of the 
word, is a case in point now in the process 
of development. Naval history alone will be 
able to record the result. To trace the pos- 
sibilities of political control over free speech 
in and to the Navy’s foundations—complete 
reports following careful inspections—is 
mere guesswork though various trends of 
thought are available. 

It is quite true that careful inspections and 
complete reports are encouraged and re- 
quired in official documents. “Well tem- 
pered and constructive criticism” is appar- 
ently desired and in some instances it is re- 
ceived and acted upon. But it is nonethe- 
less true, human nature being what it is, that 
officers will be afraid to voice a criticism or 
a suggestion that contains the slightest possi- 
bility of error. The slight fear is more pow- 
erful in the end than all the promises 
in the books, for even a slight derogatory re- 
mark may have an enormous effect upon 
promotion and a career. 

It would be interesting to note the psycho- 
logical reactions within a squadron of de- 
stroyers approaching another Point Honda. 
What would happen to a commander who 
reported that, in his opinion, the course lay 
dangerously close? What would happen in 
the circumstance, (1) that he was right? 
(2) that he was wrong? Suppose the same 
captain made two suggestions both of which 
turned out to be wrong. Would he take a 
chance the third time, and would he take a 
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chance of having “timidity” on his record o 
would he take a chance with his ship? Ye 
it is those small guesses and fears which | 
sometimes contain the truth. It is occasion. 
ally the inexperienced man who, by accident | 
or by untraditional methods, hits upon q | 
fault. The subordinate who protests and | 
then comes under pressure to go ahead has | 
always been in a difficult position but he js | 
not helped by the existing situation, to say | 
the least. 
One of the first indications of the result. 
ant temperament should show up in a disin- 
clination of younger officers to take those de. 
tails in the Navy which lack opportunity for 
spectacular work which will call them to the 
attention of reporting seniors. In so doing | 
officers will strive to pass by such duties as 
involve steady consistent work and atten 
tion to detail but which serve as excellent 
training for future command in the knowl 
edge of what ships and men are capable of | 
doing and what is difficult or impossible and | 
why. A commanding officer who has always | 
had duty as gunnery officer and has never | 
had duty as first lieutenant or as engineer | 
officer must lack somewhere in knowledge | 
and balance sufficient to obtain a real effc- 
ency, though he may obtain “results.” 
Whether the material factors of a ship are 
relatively important or unimportant, they yet 
have to be assigned a definite value in the | 
equation of real efficiency. A long cruise | 
completed with the ship in a poor material | 
condition can hardly be said to have beena | 
successful affair. A commander who turns | 
over his ship to a successor in such a condi | 
tion in local, remediable matters has not, per- 
haps, been so efficient as his record in gun- | 
nery has testified. 
The position of commander of a ship in 
poor material condition would not be envé- | 
able. If his inspections were careful and he | 
reported the actual conditions, would the op- 
erating schedules be changed to allow the} 
time necessary to do the necessary work; of, | 
in view of the increasing pressure of the | 
schedules, which will probably be competi- 
tive with previous schedules, would he re- | 
ceive orders to get the work done in spite of | 
difficulties ? Would it not be simpler to avoid 
the difficulties, both to himself and to his 
superior who also has pressure upon him, by 
not seeing the conditions, or by utilizing 
comparative standards for inspection reports 
rather than a standard of abstract perfec- 
tion? The difficulty is not one involving de- 
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liberate dishonesty but lies in the psychologi- 
cal field of unconscious reactions to hidden 
human weakness. The unconscious psycho- 
logical mechanisms involved in the mental 
processes of “forgetting ’ the undesirable are 
full of parallel illustrations. 

It would seem natural that the next indi- 
cation of the change of temperament would 
probably be suggestions for an increase in 
the possibilities of spectacular accomplish- 
ment through a multiplication of competi- 
tions. Further progress of the possibilities 
might then be an exaggeration of the com- 
petitive phases of operation as compared 
with an analysis of actual accomplishment, 
and would probably be indicated when the 
completion of a schedule or a ship’s presence 
at a maneuver became more important than 
the average results obtained or her condition 
while in the line. The analysis of the com- 
parative difficulties of an attempted exercise 
and the comparative results obtained is ad- 
mittedly difficult ; and the process cannot be 
free from the human frailty of unconscious- 
ly favoring the appraiser’s own perform- 
ance. It requires deep self-knowledge and 
perfect balance in superiors, including a 
knowledge of the “escape mechanisms” of 
himself and others. 

The first fruits of the system would prob- 
ably show in a series of minor accidents and 
insufficiencies. Explosions and wrecks and 
small failures would indicate that something 
was wrong, though reports and investiga- 
tions might clearly trace the immediate fault 
to some subordinate individual. It must be 
clear that, if intelligent assistants and sub- 
ordinates are afraid to disagree with or point 
out errors to superiors who are themselves 
disinclined to do “detail work,” something 
will go wrong. The inference of fear is 
not far-fetched, psychologically, at least. 
The compensating characteristics attached 
to the virtues of the driver include a dom- 
inance that “knows” it is right to the extent 
that criticism or suggested failure is almost 
intolerable. The end of the trail would 
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be reached, of course, in failure in time of 
war. 

Other possibilities and probabilities of 
speculation are involved, but some of them 
become attenuated or relatively unimportant. 
Consideration is here given only to those 
normal honest predilections of temperament 
and does not include the possibilities for the 
exercise of personal prejudice or favoritism 
by reporting seniors or by selection boards. 
The value of the officer in general society 
must become less than at present. It has 
not been long since there was considerable 
visiting from ship to ship but this has been 
practically eliminated entirely with a conse- 
quent lessening of practice in the social 
amenities. There is simply no time for such 
things in the fleet. There are very few so- 
cial affairs as compared with the older days. 
These men are tired out, and, in their short 
periods of leisure, very naturally prefer to 
visit their families or to rest. This will 
affect the younger generation most of all 
since these officers are growing up in an at- 
mosphere without outside contacts. A study 
of the mechanisms of character formation 
will indicate the trend of the young officer’s 
growth in the atmosphere about him. 

The remedy for the situation is also too 
problematical for offhand statement, al- 
though, for those who demand “construc- 
tiveness,” it is suggested that the present 
principles are the reverse of what they 
should be and that selection should be ap- 
plied among the inequalities of youth rather 
than among the practically equal officers of 
higher rank. This suggestion at least has 
the merit of approbation in the Platonian 
Utopia. With the present scheme of elimi- 
nation among the higher ranks, the theory 
of stimulation of effort as found in business 
circles may result in some of the concomitant 
faults of the business caste which have no 
affinity for the place of the Navy in the 
nation’s welfare. That some of these may 
be as unexpected as have been some of the 
results of the prohibition legislation will not 
lessen their influence in the final analysis. 
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A Lesson from the War 


A STUDY OF GERMAN NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS ON AUGUST 28, 1914 | 


By COMMANDER W. P. BEEHLER, U. S. Navy (RETIRED) 


OR some time after the outbreak of the 

World War great uncertainty prevailed 

in the German Navy Department in re- 
gard to the exact nature of the British 
naval strategy. A “close blockade” of the 
Heligoland Bight had been assumed in the 
German plans, but three weeks after the 
declaration of war saw no evidences of such 
blockading forces, nor had the German naval 
command been able to definitely locate the 
bases of the Grand Fleet. Political ex- 
pediency dictated the policy which deprived 
the Commander-in-Chief of the High Seas 
Fleet of the authority to initiate any large 
scale offensive with the fleet. and restricted 
the German Navy to a war of attrition until 
equalization of forces could be accomplished. 

The High Seas Fleet being held in the 
harbors of the German Bight, the plans for 
the defense were drawn up primarily to pre- 
vent the penetration of British submarines 
into the inner harbors; the coast defenses of 
Heligoland Island being considered adequate 
defense against enemy surface craft. At 
this time, unfamiliarity with this new 
weapon, the submarine, caused both the 
British and German Commander to over- 
estimate its possibilities. The technical diffi- 
culties of a submarine offensive were not 
fully appreciated particularly in view of the 
state of development of such boats at that 
time. 

At the outbreak of the war the system of 
communications in the German Navy had 
been developed to a high state of efficiency 
considering the progress made in the art of 
radio signalling up to 1914. Judged by the 
standards of that time the material was ex- 
cellent and the personnel well trained. One 
vessel was designated radio guard ship in 
order that messages might be relayed to the 
Commander Scouting Force, while the Com- 
mander-in-chief was in telephonic communi- 
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cation with the Heligoland fortifications | 
while in port. (The coast defenses were | 
under the command of the German Navy,) | 
To facilitate reports of contact with enemy | 
forces, the German Bight and vicinity was | 
divided into numbered squares on the chart, | 
letters being used to designate a particular | 
section of the square. The code used te 
quired from ten to fifteeen minutes to de 
cipher according to the experience of the | 
communication officers. | 
In spite of this excellent system of com- 
munications, the action of August 28, 1914, 
disclosed weaknesses which would only be: | 
come apparent in the test of actual battle. 
Excessive air traffic on one wave length and | 
interference caused delays in the trans 
mission of the most important messages. | 
Further, in their reports of contact with | 
enemy forces the vessels of the patrol force | 
failed to include information which was | 
vital to the plans of the Commander-in- | 
Chief. To these factors must be attributed | 
the failure of the German counter-offensive | 
on that date which resulted in the complete | 
loss of three light cruisers. 
That the British raid on the torpedo boats 
on the line of patrol was practically certain 
of success was due to the inherent weakness 
of the German plan of defense as will be 
shown; but the fact that the light cruisers 
were drawn into a carefully prepared trap | 
must be charged to a failure of communica: | 
tions in a broad sense. It will be evident 
that had the Commander-in-Chief been in- 
formed of weather conditions prevailing at | 
the place of contact with enemy forces, the | 
counter offensive would not have been 
launched without the concentrated support 
of the first-line ships available. A study of 
the accounts of this action together with the 
summary of radio messages exchanged dur- 
ing the action reveals in a striking mannef 
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the difficulties confronting a force com- 
mander having to base his decision on the 
most meager information. Had these diffi- 
culties been more fully appreciated by the 
personnel of the vessels constituting the 
screen it is probable that their reports of 
contact would have contained more detailed 
information. 

The British raiding forces consisted of 
thirty-one destroyers under the leadership of 
Commander Tyrwhitt on the Arethusa ac- 
companied by the Fearless. This force was 
supported by the 1st Light Cruiser Squad- 
ron under Commodore Goodenough, later 
assisted by the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron 
under Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty on 
the Lion. The 8th Submarine Flotilla had 
previously entered the German Bight in 
order to attack the German surface craft as 
they left the harbors to support the screen, 
but in this they were not successful. 

The raid was conducted in the early hours 
of August 28, 1914, and lasted until after 
noon when the British forces retired after 
having rolled up the German screen, sinking 
one torpedo boat, and later engaging and 
sinking three light cruisers and damaging 
three others. 

In order to cover the action briefly short 

extracts will be quoted from authoritative 
British and German sources. The German 
accounts contain a wealth of interesting de- 
tail, much of which must be omitted on 
account of lack of space and in order not to 
confuse the main facts under consideration. 
In his account of the action Admiral Jellicoe 
gives a short summary as follows (The 
Grand Fleet 1914-16): 
_ August 28—The weather was misty with a 
visibility of four to six miles until the evening, 
when it cleared slightly. The Battle Fleet during 
the day proceeded to the southward, the noon 
position being Lat. 58 19N, Long. o 21E. with 
cruisers in advance. The fleet was exercised dur- 
ing the day at battle ta¢tics. 

The sweep of the light forces into the Heligo- 
land Bight which took place at dawn was success- 
ul in bringing enemy light forces to action. An 
official despatch published at the time dealt with 
the operation. At 6:35 a.m. Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
commanding the Harwich force, which had swept 
into the Heligoland Bight during the night to cut 
off enemy vessels, sighted a destroyer and chased 
her. From 7:20 to 8:00 A.M. the Arethusa and the 
3rd Flotilla were in action with destroyers and tor- 
pedo boats making for Heligoland, sinking one 
destroyer. At 7:57 the Arethusa, Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s flagship, which had been in commission 
only two days, sighted two enemy light cruisers, 
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and engaged them, assisted a little later by the 
light cruiser Fearless. At 8:25 a.m. a hit from the 
Arethusa wrecked the fore bridge of one of the 
enemy ships, and they both steamed at once for 
Heligoland, which was then sighted, and our ships 
turned to the westward. The Arethusa had been 
considerably damaged during the action and had 
suffered several casualties. 

At 10:55 A.M. another German light cruiser was 
sighted by the Arethusa, and on being attacked by 
the Fearless and destroyers turned away; she re- 
appeared at 11:05 and engaged the Arcthusa and 
Fearless and was attacked by these ships and de- 
stroyers, and again turned away. Meanwhile, 
Commodore Tyrwhitt had informed Sir David 
Beatty of the position, and that officer proceeded 
at full speed to his support. The light cruiser 
Mainz had been attacking the somewhat disabled 
Arethusa and the Fearless at about 11:30 A.M. 
and had suffered very severely in the action, being 
practically disabled. The arrival of the 1st Light 
Cruiser Squadron, under Commodore Goodenough, 
on the scene about noon secured her destruction. 
Between 12:37 P.M. and 1:45 P.M. the 1st Battle 
Cruiser Squadron and the 1st Light Cruiser Squad- 
ron engaged two other German light cruisers one 
of which was sunk; the second was last seen burn- 
ing furiously and in a sinking condition. 


The following German account of this ac- 
tion is extracted from the German official 
publication (Der Kreig zur See 1914-1918): 

The entire German High Seas Fleet lay 
in the harbors of the German Bight and 
were disposed as follows: 

The 2nd Battleship Division lay at Cux- 
haven with the light cruisers Danzig and 
Munchen. 

The 1st Battle Division (two ships) and 
the 3rd Division (four ships) together with 
the battle cruisers Molkte and Von der Tann 
lay at Wilhelmshaven. The following light 
cruisers under the Commander Scouting 
Forces lay in Wilhelmshaven: viz, Strass- 
burg, Stralsund, Rostock, Hamburg (in 
dock) and the Céln (coaling) together with 
the old battle cruiser Bliicher. 

Patrol and scouting forces. The follow- 
ing disposition was made for the security of 
the German Bight: 

Day patrol. (a) One _ torpedo-boat 
flotilla on scouting line, on are of circle 
radius thirty-five miles with center of circle 
at Elbe lightship. In and out method of 
scouting covering zone between twenty-nine 
and thirty-five miles from Elbe lightship. 

(b) Line of scouts—five boats on line 
Heligoland-Suder Haver, and another line 
of seven boats covering line Heligoland- 
Spiekeroog. In and out method of scout- 
ing covering five mile zone. 
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(c) Three small cruisers Nela, Stettin 
and Frauenlob with the Ariadne for trans- 
mission of radio messages to the scout com- 
mander. 

(d) Reserve—one torpedo boat flotilla, 
one mine-sweeping division and the sub- 
marines at Heligoland. 

(e) Aircraft at Heligoland and Borkum. 

(f{) Airship L-3 (later L-4). 

Night patrol. By night the line (a) was 
withdrawn on arc on circle of radius twenty- 
five miles on center Elbe lightship. Other 
dispositions as for day patrol. 

Mission of the patrol. Protection of the 
German Bight against enemy submarines 
and mine laying forces. Destroyers ordered 





not to attack enemy destroyers but to lead 





them toward the line of German submarines 





Submarines to attack 
destroyers whenever opportunity offered. 
Scouts to report the position of enemy 
forces. In addition to the above the mine- 
sweepers were to search the German Bight 
daily for enemy submarines working from 
Heligoland outwards. They were to force 
enemy submarines under water and by 
following them up using zigzag courses 
compel the latter to use up their battery 
current. No other offensive means were 
available against submarines at that time. 

Supports. As support for the patrol 
forces the battleship Heligoland (later re- 
placed by the Thuringen) was held inside 
the nets at the mouth of the Jade, 

The battleships in the inner harbors could 
not proceed to sea except on four hours 
notice. In addition to this the depth of 
water over the bar was insufficient to per- 
mit these ships to gain the open sea except 
at high water which occurred at 1:30 P.M. 
on August 28, 1914. The Second Battleship 
Division, consisting of the older battleships, 
was also under four hours sailing orders. 

The fact that these supports were held in- 
side the nets and were unavailable on in- 
stant notice was due to some extent to 
the presence of British submarines in the 
German Bight. 

From the above it is evident how much 
reliance was placed on the light cruisers for 
the protection of the German Bight and the 
river mouths at this time. By day no less 
than four cruisers, two destroyer flotillas, 
and one mine-sweeping division; while at 


in retiring. enemy 
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night no less then five cruisers and three de 
stroyer flotillas were employed on this duty, | 
Such disposition permitted only twelve dayy| 
in the month for these vessels to overhay! 

boilers, etc., yet the patrols were furthe| 

strengthened by a third line during dayligh | 

and a double line at night after a submarine | 

attack on the G-z17 showed the presence gf} 

ent submarines near Heligoland on Aw | 
gust 25. The destroyer screen was extendej| 
to “rin -five miles from Heligoland and! 
mine-sweeping division formed the second 

line. Since a German submarine was unable 
to penetrate a triple screen near the Firth} 
of Moray this protection against enemy sub | 

marines was considered adequate. On At | 

gust 26, the off watch section of the pated] 

undertook the first efforts to close the Bight | 
with nets. An aircraft report of enemy de} 
stroyer fifty miles west of Texel on August! 
27 resulted in a decision to further} 
strengthen the patrol lines near the Ems an(| 
for this purpose a further destroyer flotilla 
took position on August 28. 

Such was the disposition of forces in the 
German Bight as at 5:30 A.M. the Ist Tor 
pedo boat Flotilla of nine boats proceeded to | 
their daylight positions according to opere 
tions plan.. The sea was smooth with light 
airs from the northwest; sky overcast and 
weather very misty. Suddenly at about six 
A.M. the commanding officer of the G-194 
while sixteen miles from Heligoland sighted 
the two periscopes of a submarine close 
board; these disappeared suddenly and soon} 
the bubbles of a torpedo were sighted. Two 
torpedo tracks were visible. The boat turned 
toward the submarine with full speed while] 
the torpedoes passed under the vessel. The} 
following radio was sent immediately to the 
Commander Destroyer Forces on the Célm: 


' 





Fired on by enemy submarine, two torpedoes 
not hit. Am in middle of square 142e. Both pert 
scopes seen at a distance-of fifty yards. Mistakt/ 
impossible. Enemy submarine on course NW. 


Since the presence of enemy submarine | 


in these waters was an every day occurreneé, | 
the G-194 proceeded to chase the submarine | 


according to plan. Suddenly shots falling 
nearby indicated enemy surface craft which 
however were not at first visible, since the 
visibility varied considerably and was less 
than two miles in certain directions. (7°57 
A.M.) A quarter of an hour later a force 
of nine enemy destroyers was made out; 
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whereupon G-194 proceeded towards Heli- 
oland at full speed. Efforts made to report 
the presence of enemy forces to Commander 
Destroyer Force were not successful until 
8:25. Meanwhile, the next boat in line on 
patrol, G-196, having heard the firing, 
steamed to support; and after sighting 
enemy destroyers steamed towards Heligo- 
land. Fire was opened by both forces but 
shots all fell short. 

Meanwhile, the 5th Destroyer Flotilla, 
which had steamed out under orders 
to search for the enemy submarine, were 


surprised by the enemy destroyers, and find- 


ing themselves opposed by a superior force 
withdrew toward Heligoland. The resultant 
artillery duel was without effect on either 
side until the S-73 and V’-1 dropped out of 
formation being unable to maintain speed. 
At this time the enemy light cruiser Fearless 
was distinguished on the right wing of the 
attacking destroyers. Flotilla commander 
then signaled for support. V’-1 was now 
under concentrated fire and _ repeatedly 
straddled, suffering considerable damage. 
This vessel would certainly have been lost 
had not the light cruiser Stettin appeared at 
this time thus drawing off the fire of the 
attacking enemy destroyers. 

The Stettin had proceeded to sea on the 
first report of enemy forces at 8:32 A.M. 
and opened fire at 8:58 on the enemy de- 
stroyers. At 9:05 A.M. a cruiser with four 
stacks was sighted near the enemy destroyers 
and the presence of same reported to the 
scout commander. Owing to lack of speed 
the range gradually increased and fire ceased 
at 9:10 when range had increased to 9,000 
yards. Meanwhile the German destroyers 
had retired to Heligoland as they were out- 
numbered and outranged; and since their 
relatively low speed would give them no 
opportunity for torpedo attack. Enemy de- 
stroyers retired on southwesterly course and 
the Stettin returned to Sellebrunnen buoy to 
get up steam in all boilers and make prepara- 
tions for full speed if needed for further 
engagements. 

The Stettin had retired too soon however, 
as the British destroyers proceeding on their 
southwesterly course encountered the second 
line of patrols, consisting of the 111th mine- 
Sweeping division, and rolled them up. The 
leader of this division, the D-8, had heard fir- 
Ing to the northward and mistaken it for 
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target practice.* Thus this division was 
caught entirely unprepared and came under 
fire from the British cruiser at 8:40 A.M. 
Fire was returned as the D-8 retired toward 
Heligoland. The other older torpedo boats 
of this division also came under fire. Most 
of the boats suffered considerable damage 
with many killed and wounded on the D-8. 
At about 9:12 the German light cruiser 
Frauenlob joined the hard pressed mine- 
sweeping division and opened fire on the at- 
tacking cruiser. Most of the boats of this 
division were damaged in the retirement to- 
ward Heligoland, while two of these boats 
on the eastern wing of the force remained 
at their stations until recalled in the after- 
noon. 

The light cruiser Frauenlob was first ap- 
prised of the presence of enemy forces by 
the sound of gunfire, and left her station to 
proceed to support at 8:58; passing shortly 
the retiring destroyers. Soon thereafter she 
sighted an enemy cruiser steaming at high 
speed accompanied by twelve destroyers, 
which were thereupon taken under fire. The 
British destroyers and the cruiser returned 
the fire but did not attempt any torpedo at- 
tacks against the Frauenlob although they 
were in a favorable position for attack. 
Several hits were observed on the enemy 
cruiser and the Frauenlob sustained some 
damage. The engagement was continued 
until the British forces were lost to view in 
the mists to the northwest. Shortly there- 
after, the damaged mine-sweeping torpedo 
boat 7-33 was sighted and in response to 
signal for help, was towed into Heligoland, 
with the assistance of the V-3, which had 
just come on the scene. 

Meanwhile, the V-187 which was sta- 
tioned next in line on the outer arc to the 
V-194, had received the report of enemy 
forces and turned to the northward to seek 
contact with the latter. Instead, two enemy 
surface craft were sighted which were re- 
ported at first as destroyers, but later recog- 
nized as enemy cruisers and the first report 
corrected. At 8:35 this contact was lost. At 
about 9:00 A.M. two other craft were sighted 
to the northward on southerly course steam- 
ing at high speed. These were avoided by 
turning away and the contact reported to 
Commander Destroyer Force. This signal 


*N.B. The older torpedo boats of this division 
were not equipped with radio. 
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however did not get through to the Force 
Commander due to the enemy interference 
and the other heavy air traffic at that time. 
At the same time V-187 was unaware that 
the enemy was attacking in force and sought 
to maintain contact. 

Shortly after 9:25 four enemy destroyers 
were sighted to the eastward in a position to 
cut off V-187 from Heligoland; thus the 
latter was forced to steer to the southward 
in the hope of reaching the Ems. The 
enemy destroyers opened fire which was re- 
turned. The boat was steaming at full speed 
and leaving a considerable smoke screen 
with the idea of eluding the pursuing 
destroyers until she could reach the Ems. 
Suddenly, however, two light cruisers with 
accompanying destroyers were sighted to 
starboard at 9:45. V-187 now being cut off 
from her base, the Commanding Officer de- 
cided to try to break through the pursuing 
destroyers to regain Heligoland. Passing 
close aboard the enemy destroyers without 
receiving much damage, the destroyer was 
about to turn to the eastward when another 
enemy destroyer division was sighted to 
port, approaching at full speed. In the en- 
suing engagement, the Commanding Officer 
was severely wounded as well as a number 
of the crew. After all ammunition had been 
fired the flotilla commander, who was on 
board, ordered the ship blown up and all 
hands to abandon ship. By this time the 
after part of the vessel was burning and the 
steering gear disabled. The crew jumped 
overboard just before the ship sank and 
were picked up by boats from the enemy 
destroyers. 

The other vessels of the 1st Destroyer 
Flotilla escaped to Heligoland, joining the 
retiring 5th flotilla. These boats had suc- 
ceeded in effecting a concentration and were 
returning in formation when they sighted 
four enemy cruisers which opened fire when 
their recognition signal was unanswered. 
Later, two more cruisers joined this engage- 
ment. Visibility was poor and at times the 
cruisers could hardly be made out. Enemy 
cruisers were reported to Force Commander 
by radio, and the course changed to gain the 
Jade. At 9:20, the attacking cruisers broke 
off the engagement without apparent reason 
and turned to the west, while the German 
destroyers headed for Heligoland. 
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While the British destroyers were pickiy} |. 
up survivors from the V-187 the Stethy Ur 
came on them out of the mists, and » 
recognizing the purpose for which & 
British destroyers were stopped opened fip 
on them. The latter soon dispersed in diffe. 
ent directions and were chased by the Stet 
until contact was lost. Boats which hy 
been put out by the destroyers were kd 
behind and were found later in the afte’ 
noon. 
Meanwhile the Hela, on radio informatig) ; 
of the presence of enemy vessels, steamed} 
the westward to support the right wing a) ine 
the scouting line. Later she turned 4) 
southward, on picking up signal from th 
Stettin that the enemy was withdrawingt) 5¢ 4 
the westward. The Commander 5th Dj 1p 
stroyer Flotilla, on his return to Heligolan(| 
instituted a searching force, assisted by th} 
1oth Half Flotilla, to pick up damage) 
vessels and to support the 1st Torpedo Bae} 
Flotilla. This force picked up the Frauer| 
lob with the damaged 7-33 and the Vj 
Later they picked up the British small boa Bigt 
containing the survivors of the V-187. | 

Up to this time the Commander-in-Chi' 
and the Commander Scouting Force had t 
ceived reports of enemy destroyers andi 
few light cruisers only. German _ torpet 
boats on outpost duty were retiring acco} 
ing to plan. Thus the decision was takent) ing 
support the screen and undertake an ene 
getic offensive against the enemy ligt) 11; 
forces. The fact that the light cruises} mist 
might encounter strong enemy supportilf twe 
forces was not even suspected since no vest) ing 
had made any report of the misty weathe} port 
prevailing in the German Bight, while in th) by 
harbors the visibility was very good. Thi) for 
is even more extraordinary since the coat) tire 
defenses on the island of Heligoland cot} mg 
not open fire on account of the mists # 4 ™ 
though the enemy forces were well witha} ther 
range at times.’ dist 

An airship, the L-3, which had_ bee} ‘™ 
ordered out at 9:20 A.M. to report on th wh 
strength and disposition of enemy forces, ft C , 
turned without accomplishing her missidi we 
owing to enemy gunfire and poor visibility , 
Unfortunately, the airship reported technidl oil 
grounds as the reason for failure and matt acti 
no mention of the weather conditions prt whe 
vailing. 
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Under these circumstances the opportu- 
nity appeared favorable to the German com- 
mand for attacking the enemy destroyers in 
the rear and for this reason the Mainz was 
ordered to leave her station near the Ems 
and engage the supposedly retiring British 
destroyers near Heligoland thus cutting off 
their retreat. It was not until nearly noon 
when a telegram from the Heligoland de- 


fenses gave the Commander-in-Chief the 


first intimation of the poor visibility prevail- 
ing in the German Bight. At 2:35 P.M. a 
message from the Strassburg first revealed 
the true strength of the enemy forces. Thus 
the second phase of the action, the German 
counter offensive, was launched in ignorance 
of the true conditions. 

The Céln and Strassburg had received 
orders to support the line of patrols at 8:55 
aM. The Mainz left the mouth of the Ems 
on a similar mission at 10:00 A.M. search- 
ing for the retiring enemy destroyers. These 
vessels were aware of the fact that enemy 
surface craft had penetrated the German 
Bight and that the Frauenlob and Stettin had 
engaged the enemy, who was now on a north- 
westerly course. Under these conditions the 
supporting cruisers did not wait to effect a 
concentration, but, in order to save time, 
proceeded to the attack independently. 

The Strassburg stood out at 10:35 avoid- 
ing the area where enemy submarines had 
been reported by the retiring destroyers. At 
11:55 A.M, two cruisers appeared out of the 
mists accompanied by a division of ten to 
twelve destroyers. Immediately after sight- 
ing these the Strassburg had to turn out to 
port to avoid torpedo hits. Fire was opened 
by both sides. One cruiser of the enemy 
force soon broke off the engagement and re- 
tired behind the line of destroyers after hav- 
ing apparently received severe damage. For 
a while the enemy force was lost to view, 
then reappeared about ten minutes later at a 
distance of 8000 yards. Engagement was 
renewed against the destroyers, the latter fir- 
ing a number of torpedoes at the Strassburg 
which were avoided by turning away. The 
Commanding Officer of the Strassburg 
thereupon decided to force the enemy to the 
southward toward the Mainz in the hope of 
concentrating with the latter for a combined 
action, but this decision had to be abandoned 
when additional enemy forces were sighted 
to starboard at 12:27 P.M. This new en- 
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gagement drew the Strassburg further away 
to the northward. (At about this identical 
moment the Mainz made contact with the 
Arethusa which had just been previously 
engaged with the Strassburg.) 

The Mainz had left the mouth of the Ems 
at 10:00 A.M., having been warned of the 
enemy forces by the radio messages from 
the patrolling destroyers. The destroyer 
flotilla which was at the Ems was ordered 
to remain at its post and not accompany the 
Mainz as its primary mission was to guard 
the Ems against enemy submarines. Inter- 
cepting a radio from the Strassburg report- 
ing contact with enemy light cruisers, the 
Mainz steamed to the northward at full 
speed to support the former. At 12:30 the 
Arethusa and eight destroyers were sighted 
to the northeast at about 7000 yards steam- 
ing on westerly course. The weather was 
misty and visibility poor. Spotting was dif- 
ficult but fire was opened and_ salvos 
apparently straddled. At 12:45 three fur- 
ther enemy cruisers (city class) were sighted 
to the northwest. Soon thereafter the newly 
arrived enemy forces opened fire on the 
Mainz and the latter received her first hit. 
In the meantime the Mainz turned to fire 
on the three cruisers while the Arethusa and 
destroyers were lost to view. At 12:55 the 
cruisers could no longer be distinguished 
and only the flashes of the guns could be 
seen. Shortly after, fire ceased and the 
Mainz proceeded twenty-five miles toward 
the Ems making smoke screen. In the 
meanwhile another cruiser and six destroyers 
were sighted athwart the course (this was 
the Fearless). In the ensuing engagement 
a number of torpedoes were fired by both 
sides one of which at 1:00 P.M. probably 
struck the stern of the Mainz and caused the 
the rudder to jam 10° to starboard. It was 
found impossible to clear the rudder and 
the Mainz turned slowly to starboard in 
spite of the port engine being stopped. In 
this condition the Mainz was then attacked 
by the Arethusa and the three cruisers of 
the city class as well as the destroyers which 
now numbered about twenty. Mainz di- 
rected fire entirely against the destroyers 
since against this type only was any marked 
result to be attained. Toward 1:20 p.m. the 
greater part of the battery was out of action. 
A torpedo then struck the ship amidships 
and exploded in the fourth fireroom. The 
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Commanding Officer then gave the order to 
sink the ship and all hands to abandon ship, 
but the order was not transmitted through- 
out the vessel. Immediately on leaving the 
conning tower the Commanding Officer and 
the navigator were both killed. The execu- 
tive officer fhen came on the bridge having 
no knowledge of the previous order and fire 
was renewed. The last torpedoes were fired 
but without effect. The ship then being 
entirely out of action the order was again 
given to abandon ship at 1:35 p.m. The 
crew came on deck within ten minutes, the 
port engine room being flooded. Enemy 
then ceased fire and sent boats to pick up 
survivors. The destroyer Lurcher came 
alongside and some of the wounded were 
transhipped to her. At 2:10 p.m. the Mainz 
sank, 

The fate of the Mainz remained for some 
time unknown to the force commanders as 
well as the other German cruisers operating 
in the German Bight. The last message 
sent before the radio was disabled was at 
1:03, reporting being chased by enemy 
armored cruisers. This was the first mes- 
sage received by the Force Commander re- 
porting the presence of enemy forces su- 
perior to the light cruisers. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this message the battle cruisers Von 
der Tann and Moltke received orders to 
proceed to support. At the same time the 
Seydlitz (Flagship of the Commander Scout- 
ing Force) and the Bliicher weighed anchor. 

Upon receipt of this message and the de- 
parture of the battle cruisers the Com- 
mander Submarine Forces considered initi- 
ating a submarine offensive against the en- 
emy armored cruisers, but since the sub- 
marines had been held too close to the inner 
barrier as protection for the fleet, it was too 
late for them to reach the scene of action 
with any prospect for success. (Of this 
disposition of submarines more later). 

At 11:25 a.m. the Ariadne had received 
orders to leave station near the Jade and 
proceed to the support of the light cruisers 
outside. 

Thus at 1 :30 P.M. the general situation was 
as follows, viz.: Furthest out (thirty miles 
west of Heligoland) the Strassburg reported 
a new engagement with cruisers and de- 
stroyers. To the southward the Céln was 
also engaged with cruisers and destroyers 
so that it was to be assumed that both were 
engaging the same enemy forces. Twenty 
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miles further in was the Ariadne which ro. 
ported to Coln that she was proceeding ty 
assistance, while the Stralsund in the same 
vicinity was proceeding to the westward 
Proceeding on westerly courses in different 
areas were also the Stettin, Kolberg and 
Danzig. 

The Stralsund had left Wilhelmshaven a 
11:00 A.M. and had received orders to sup- 
port the Cdln. In proceeding however, this 
cruiser lost time making a detour to avoid 
areas erroneously reported as_ suspected 
minefields. On the way efforts to get in 
touch with the Coln failed. The captain 
then decided to proceed to the vicinity of 
the Strassburg, which reported being en- 
gaged, with the idea of cutting off the at- 
tacking destroyers, but did not wait to effect 
concentration with the slower Stettin so 
that the Stralsund found herself opposed 
by a superior force. At first three cruisers 
(city class) were recognized steaming in 


column and engaging some vessels which | 


could not be distinguished in the mists, 
Stralsund then steamed ENE and engaged 
the leading enemy cruiser at 7200 yards 
fire being returned by the enemy. Visibility 
was very poor and splashes could hardly be 
made out. At this time the vessel which the 
enemy were engaging had seemingly disap- 
peared and the entire enemy fire was con- 
centrated on the Stralsund. The latter, to 
avoid this attack turned away without being 
pursued by the enemy cruisers. At about 
the same time and close by, the Céln and 
Ariadne were engaged with the enemy. The 
Ariadne had proceeded to sea upon radio 
request of the Stettin for assistance, but had 
returned to station near the Jade when the 
cessation of gunfire indicated the engage- 
ment at an end. This ship thereupon met 
the Céln proceeding to sea and received 
orders “Ariadne and Niobe proceed to sup- 
port.” Since 


mists owing to her higher speed. Later, 
messages were received from the Maing and 
the Strassburg that they were engaged. 
Shortly before 2:00 P.M. two ships were 
sighted in the mists one of which was recog- 
nized as an armored cruiser and did not at- 
swer the recognition signal; whereupon 
the Ariadne turned away. (The other ship 
was the Céln). The enemy thereupon 
switched his fire from the Céln to the 
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Ariadne. Soon the Ariadne was hit in a 
forward bunker which started a fire necessi- 
tating the abandonment of the forward fire- 
rooms; thus the speed fell to fifteen knots. 
The enemy was soon recognized as a vessel 
of the Lion class and was shortly joined 
by two other battle cruisers of this class. 
These vessels fired on the Ariadne for about 
one-half hour at ranges of from 5500 to 
3000 yards. Ariadne was hit a great many 
times and the whole after part of the vessel 
was in flames. Very considerable damage 
was sustained principally by fire, which 
could not be extinguished as the fire extin- 
guishing apparatus was wrecked. At 2:30 
enemy fire ceased and the cruisers turned 
away, it being assumed that since the ship 
was completely enveloped in smoke it could 
hardly be seen. All attempts then made to 
extinguish the fire proved unavailing. The 
crew were then assembled aft and were 
picked up by the Danzig which arrived on 
the scene shortly before 3:00 P.M. Soon the 
Stralsund approached and the other sur- 
vivors were taken off. As the vessel was 
about to be taken in tow several explo- 
sions occurred and she turned turtle at 4:25 
P.M. 

Stettin had been in the vicinity of Heli- 
goland transmitting orders and repairing 
radio apparatus. When signals were 
received reporting engagement of the 
Mainz, Strassburg and Stralsund all in the 
same area, the Stettin had immediately pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action. At 1:40 P.M. 
the Ariadne had been sighted under fire 
from the battle cruisers and Stettin had 
barely time to turn away to avoid an attack 
from the former. The Ariadne was at first 
believed to be an English mine-layer, and 
her identity was not established until some- 
time later as the visibility was very poor. 
At 1:58 the splashes of heavy caliber shells 
near the Ariadne were made out and soon 
thereafter the enemy was recognized as 
being composed of the latest type of battle 
cruisers. At 2:05 P.M. the leading enemy 
cruisers opened fire on the Stettin which 
was not returned, as the weather was very 
misty and Stettin did not wish to expose her 
position by the flashes of gunfire. After 
ten salvos the enemy ceased fire. At 2:20 
the Danzig was recognized and turned away 
after signal from Stettin reported presence 
of enemy battle cruisers. Flames were then 
observed on the Ariadne and soon both ves- 
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sels turned to render aid to the former, the 
enemy fire having ceased by that time. 
The Céln had proceeded to sea following 
the course of the Strassburg, and ap- 
proached the latter as she was engaged with 
the enemy destroyers. Cdln had then re- 
ceived reports of the Mainz making contact 
and at 1:30 had changed course to reach the 
vicinity of the latter. On this course she 
sighted the Arethusa and the enemy de- 
stroyers. At this time the speed of the 
Arethusa was very much reduced and the 
Céln then decided to cut off the westerly 
retreat of the enemy, by altering course to 
carry out this plan. At 1:30 the Céln re- 
ported being engaged with destroyers. This 
was the last report from the Céln. The fate 
of the Cédln was only known from English 
sources as only one survivor was picked up. 
In the meanwhile the Strassburg had been 
drawn further and further to the north and 
west in her engagement with enemy light 
forces; had later shaken these off and re- 
turned to the southward where gunfire was 
heard. Thus at the opening of the engage- 
ment of the Ariadne the Strassburg was only 
five miles to the westward. Strassburg had 
been repeatedly attacked by enemy destroy- 
ers but had avoided torpedo hits and had 
held the latter under gunfire. No damage was 
received in spite of the heavy fire. At 1:04 
P.M, the Strassburg was again attacked by 
destroyers assisted this time by two light 
cruisers. One of the attacking destroyers 
was apparently hit amidships. Strassburg 
then heard gunfire to the southward and 
shortly after received radio message from 
Céln stating that that vessel was engaging 
destroyers. At the same time another concen- 
trated attack was made by both enemy de- 
stroyer divisions without result. Efforts to 
communicate with Cdln and Mainz both re- 
mained fruitless and further the signal from 
Mainz reporting enemy armored cruisers 
was not intercepted by Strassburg. This 
vessel then attempted to effect concentration 
with the Coln, but at 2:00 P.M. suddenly 
sighted a battle cruiser. This danger was 
avoided by turning away on northerly 
course. However, on this course two fur- 
ther enemy vessels were sighted which 
proved to be armored cruisers of the city 
class. By turning away two points the 
Strassburg was able to escape these vessels 
after about fifteen minutes without being 
fired on. Junction with the Céln and Mainz 
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could then only be effected by a long reach 
to the north and eastward to avoid strong 
enemy forces to the south. At 2:30 P.M. 
however, four battle cruisers of the Lion 
class were sighted steaming on opposite 
course. The only chance for escape ap- 
peared to lie in deceiving the enemy in the 
misty weather. Therefore, the captain did 
not change course suddenly but altered 
course very slightly one point at a time to 
increase the range which was then about 
8000 yards. The deception succeeded, be- 
cause the enemy forces did not make a rec- 
ognition signal until after they had passed 
by. 
Although Mainz and Stettin had both re- 
ported large enemy cruisers at 1:03 and 
2:00 P.M. respectively, nothing definite in 
regard to the enemy strength had been sig- 
nalled until at 2:35 P.M. the Strassburg re- 
ported “117e, 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron, 
course southwest.” 

At 2:25 p.m. the Commander-in-Chief 
had ordered the 1st and 3rd Battleship Divi- 
sions to get up steam as quickly as possible. 
The decision was then taken to recall all light 
cruisers, and to hold the Destroyer Flotillas 
in readiness for night attacks. Upon the 
receipt of the message reporting the Ist 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, the Commander 
Scouting Force received orders not to at- 
tack enemy battle cruisers with the large 
cruisers since these also would have met a 
superior force before they could be sup- 
ported by the Battle Fleet. Therefore the 
light cruisers were ordered to assemble on 
the Seydlitz. This order was given too late, 
hdwever, as all the light cruisers had been 
surprised by superior enemy forces before 
they were aware of the true situation. 

Upon receipt of this message Strassburg 
abandoned the idea of supporting the Coln 
and laid course for the Seydlitz (no commu- 
nication could be established with either 
Mainz or Céln at this time). 

In the meantime the Danzig as well as the 
Stralsund had arrived in the vicinity of the 
Ariadne which was then burning. On signal 
for assistance from the latter, the Danzig 
steamed as close aboard as possible and took 
off survivors in two of her boats. 

On proceeding to sea the Kolberg sought 
to support the Strassburg, but being warned 
of enemy armored cruisers to the eastward, 
changed course to the northward, later 
sighting the Ariadne. Since rescue work 
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was already in progress this vessel then 
steered northwest to scout for enemy forces 
while the rescue was in progress. At 3 
P.M. the Strassburg appeared in sight and 
reported that the enemy armored cruisers 
were last seen in area 117e, and short! 
thereafter, the battle cruisers Moltke, Seyd- 
litg and Von der Tann arrived in the Vicinity, 

At 3:00 P.M. the battle cruisers Von dor 
Tann and Moltke had put to sea under 
command of Rear Admiral Tapken, with 
orders not to proceed further eastward than 
area 126 as the Seydlitz was held back owing 
to condenser repairs and the Commander 
Scouting Force wished to keep his forces 
concentrated. The first intention was to 
support the Strassburg, but later messages 
indicated that no support was necessary for 
this vessel, whereupon this force proceeded 
to the point where the Ariadne was reported 
severely damaged. No word had been re- 
ceived from either Mainz or Céln. 

Accompanied by the 8th Destroyer 
Flotilla, the battle cruisers arrived at the 
scene of the destruction of the Ariadne at 
3:25. The 16th destroyer half flotilla was 
sent to assist the Kolberg in scouting for 
enemy forces. At 4:10 P.M. the Seydlitg 
with the Commander Scouting Forces, Ad- 
miral Hipper, arrived on the scene, and 
started scouting with the entire force pre- 
ceded by the light cruisers Kolberg, Strass- 
burg and Stralsund. Since this force had 
orders not to attack the rst Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, a short scouting operation to the 
northward was initiated for the purpose of 
picking up the Mainz or the Céln. These 
they failed to find as the nearest ship in this 
force passed four miles from the place 
where the Cé/n was lost. After the Bliicher 
had joined this force about 5:00 P.M. these 
operations were broken off in order to re- 
turn to the Jade before nightfall. 

The night patrol for the German Bight 
was reestablished, the 8th Destroyer Flotilla 
taking the outer stations on scouting line. 
The Munchen, Hela and Kolberg supported 
the line. 

From English reports it was established 
that the Céln had engaged the Arethusa at 
long range, and that shortly thereafter, the 
Ist Battle Cruiser Squadron had appeared. 
Céln sought to escape to Heligoland but was 
cut off in this direction and changed course 
to the northward at 1:42 p.m. At this time 
the British forces sighted the Ariadne and 
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fired on her until she appeared to be in a 


sinking condition. Thereupon the force 
turned away as they suspected floating 
mines, which however, proved to be errone- 
ous.* The Céln was again sighted on south- 
easterly course. This vessel was then taken 
under fire and sank at 2:35 P.M. At this 
time the Strassburg passed within four miles 
of the enemy battle cruisers and the fact 
that she escaped is attributed to the enemy’s 
attention being directed on the Coln at the 
time. 

In this action the German losses were, one 
destroyer and three cruisers totally lost, 
three destroyers badly damaged and three 
other cruisers slightly damaged. Killed and 
drowned 712 and wounded 149, captured 
381. English losses were, Arethusa severely 
damaged, nine killed and _ninety-six 
wounded. Destroyer Laurel damaged with 
twenty-two killed and wounded, damage to 
the Fearless and two other destroyers, 
Liberty and Leartes. 

The loss of these cruisers was a severe 
handicap to the German scouting force and 
could not be quickly replaced. 

As a result of this action the Germans saw 
the necessity for the equipment of all light 
cruisers with electric target bearing in- 
dicators, as such devices were found to be 
indispensable in any action against de- 
stroyers, where the target changed fre- 
quently and divided fire was often necessary. 

In his report on the action the Com- 
mander-in-Chief stated as follows: “The 
penetration of enemy forces into the Ger- 
man Bight on August 28, was the result 
of a well conceived plan and the operation 
carried out with strong forces. The raid 
was largely helped by the misty weather and 
poor visibility conditions. It is to be assumed 
that the disposition of German patrol forces 
had been carefully observed and reported on 
by the British submarines since August 21, 
and that poor visibility conditions such as 
existed on August 28 were awaited. Further 
they appear to have taken into account the 
well known spirit of the German fleet to 
attack. From this the lesson is to be drawn, 
in similar situations, for our own forces to 
retire, difficult as this may be, or else to 
attack with our whole force, disregarding 

*N. B. These were empty cartridge cases 


which the Germans had thrown overboard in 
action, 
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probable danger from enemy submarines. 
The enemy if he comes, will attack only with 
the most modern craft and in such superior 
force that he will be insured against any 
serious reverse. 

“Under similar weather and visibility con- 
ditions we must be prepared for a repetition 
of similar attacks; and our own measures 
must be so taken that none of our forces fall 
a victim to the enemy superiority before the 
decisive engagement, for example, erection 
of the Jade barrier, etc.” 

Admiral Mantey, the official historian, has 
the following critique on these operations in 
the German naval history of the war: 

“With the order for the immediate with- 
drawal of forces on the scouting line in the 
event of attack the crux of the problem is 
left untouched, since the possibility of the 
enemy rolling up these patrol forces with a 
speedy and superior force still exists even 
in clear weather, if support of the battle 
fleet is lacking. The error of maintaining 
light forces in a line of scouts so far rela- 
tively from the nearest bases and at the same 
time withholding the fleet, was not even yet 
clearly recognized. 

“One could even strengthen the line of 
patrols with more cruisers or even the battle 
cruisers, and still the enemy would be able 
by careful reconnaisance with submarines to 
arrange a preconcerted attack in a definite 
area, and surprise the patrols before that 
force could be supported. Thus the weak- 
ness, as clearly recognized by the enemy, lay 
in the system itself. The defense of the 
German Bight consisting as it did of three 
lines of patrols was insufficient to ac- 
complish its primary mission of preventing 
enemy submarines from penetrating into the 
bight as was shown by the events of August 
28. Thus the wide intervals between the 
individual destroyers offered no resistance 
to the penetration of even the weakest enemy 
craft. On the other hand the danger of the 
penetration of these craft in the river 
mouths was seen to be exaggerated. 

“The lines of defense for the German 
Bight should not have been extended beyond 
the range of the guns at the base fortifica- 
tions. Thus material and personnel could 
have been saved and the outer areas could 
have been protected by a mine barrage. The 
latter would certainly have led to losses for 
the enemy forces and would have made the 
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penetration of the German Bight more diffi- 
cult for enemy submarines.” 

The plan of holding the German sub- 
marines in so close to the Heligoland de- 
fenses was criticised on the grounds that in 
this position they were of little value for the 
protection of the fleet against enemy sub- 
marines near the inner harbor, while on the 
other hand the distances were too great for 
them to attain position for attack in the 
event of enemy surface craft making an 
attack on the screen. Thus in the action re- 
counted above the German submarines were 
useless as a defensive weapon owing to their 
slow speed and their distance from the scene 
of action. 

The following summary of radio messages 
will enable the reader to appreciate the point 
of view of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the German fleet as the various phases of 
the action developed. The most important 
messages only are quoted herewith; how- 
ever, these contain the only information 
available to the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Commander Scouting. Forces in regard to 
the engagement which was taking place in 
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the Heligoland Bight. On this meager jp. 
formation the force commanders had to base 
their estimate of the situation and reach 
their decisions. As the action progressed 
the situation as revealed to the force com. 
manders was continually varying but it was 
not until 2:35 P.M. that the curtain was 
finally lifted and the true state of affairs dis- 
closed. By this time the British forces had 
accomplished their mission and were retir- 
ing towards their bases while the scattered 
German forces were still in ignorance of the 
fate of their light cruisers. 

The flagship of the Commander-in-Chief 
was the [riedrich der Grosse at anchor 
at Wilhelmshaven, while the Commander 
Scouting Forces was aboard the battle 
cruiser Seydlitz which vessel was under- 
going repairs to main condensers. The 
Commander Destroyer Forces was aboard 
the Céln which was sunk with all hands by 
the British Battle Cruiser Squadron. In the 
list of messages which follows the question 
mark in the time column indicates either that 
the message was not received or that the 
time could not be established. 











Radio Time Time Contents 
From To Sent Received 
ist 
G194 Dest. ? 18.26 Fired on by enemy subs middle 142e, enemy craft 
Flot. steering NW. 

G194 Céln 1825 1850 Fired on by submerged submarine at 6 A. M. middle 142e 
two torpedoes, not hit. Two periscopes seen distant 50 
a False alarm impossible. Enemy steering course 
NW. 

Seydlitz Céln 1910 1914 V Dest. Flot. chase enemy submarine middle 142e, 

Céln V dest.-flot. 1910 1925 V dest. Flot. chase enemy submarine submerged middle 
142e. V flot. stand out as soon as possible. 

G196 ? 2006 ? G194 being chased by enemy cruisers in 142e G196. 

V 187 Ciln 2020 2023 To Comdr Desrons two destroyers in 116b V187 

G194 Céln 2005 2023 G194 attempting to cut off enemy submarine. Reported 
submarine steering NE by N. 

G194 Céln 2005 2025 ere enemy forces in 142e. These craft steering 
south. 

G194 ist Des. Flot. 2005 2025 805 A. M. G/194 attacked by enemy cruisers. Enemy in 
142e course south. 

V dest. flotilla Céln 2025 2029 9th half flotilla fired on 142 e left center. 

V 187 Coln ? 2030 Reported enemy forces on course SSE. 

G194 Céln ? 2031 142e am attempting to cut off enemy submarine. 

G196 Céln ? 2035 Scattered enemy forces in 142 left center.. Am under 
fire. 

Vdest.flot. 10th half flot. 2029 2040 Retire to Heligoland. 

G9 Céln 2025 2038 4 Comdesrons. 4 enemy destroyers in 142e steering 
south. 

G194 Ciln 2005 2040 G194 b attacked by enemy large cruiser. 

V187 Ciln ? 2045 To Comdesrons. Two enemy light cruisers in 132 b 
steering SE. 

Seydlitz Stettin 2002 2047 Stettin pursue enemy destroyers. 

V. dest. flot. Cdln ? 2050 One cruiser and 20 destroyers chasing the 5th flotilla. 

V187 ist Dest. Flot. 2045 2050 Two additional enemy cruisers in 131b. 
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neager in- 

ad to base Radio Time Time Contents 

ind reach From To Sent Received 

Togressed Seydlits Frauenlob 2002 2050 Frauenlob also attack destroyers. 

Orce com- GI2 Coln ? 2050 To Comdesrons and Comdr Scouting Force. 9 des- 

but it was troyers enemy in 142e lower right. 

rtai t.flot. Céln 2045 2055 Request cruiser support. 

pa ry pes Seydlitz 2050 2058 Am engaging enemy destroyers. 

Hairs dis- G12 Céln ? 2110 Stettin in need of support. 

orces had Céln ist & 5th Dest. ? 2110 1st & 5th flotillas retire to Heligoland. 

a ovo Se a tin 142e. O iser with 

j omdr Scout Force. eed urgent support in 142e. One enemy cruiser wit 
scattered | . 51a" the flotillas. 

ice Of the | yy97 Céln 2045 2117 Aside from reported enemy forces two additional 
cruisers in 131e. V187. 

~in-Chief V187 Coln 2105 2118 Reported enemy forces out of sight on course SE. 

G12 Céln ? 2120 Frauenlob under fire. Destroyers in 146e steering SW. 

t anchor Vdest.flot. | Scout Comdr. ? 2122 Under fire from destroyers in 146 e. Course SW. 

mmander AGI2 Coln ? 2123 6 enemy cruisers in 132e. 

1e battle Frauenlob Ciln e 2123 Under fire. Destroyers in 146e on course SW. 

V190 Céln ? 2124 6 enemy cruisers in sight in 123e V190. 

S_under- Seydlitz Danzig Munchen 2100 2128 Stand out immediately. Comdr. Scouting Forces. 

rs. The ist dest. half Céln 2129 ? 1st half flotilla being chased by 2 enemy cruisers. 133e 

flot. 

, — ‘ Stettin ? ae i ee ee 

ands by V191 Céln ? 2143 To Comdesrons. Enemy cruisers have turned away to 

. In the the west in 143 right upper. Sig. 1st torp. half flotilla. 

question Seydlitz Mainz 2122 2147 Mainz attack enemy destroyer flotillas in the rear near 

ther th Heligoland Comdr. Scout Force. 

er ist dest. half Céln 2150 ? Attacked two submerged submarines in 139e. 

that the flot. 

Seydlitz Fleet 2150 2150 May Moltke and Von der Tann proceed to support as 
(by blinker) soon as ready? (sig) Comdr. Scout Force. 

——— Frauenlob Heligoland 2145 2200 To Friedrich der Grosse and Seydlitz. Have been engaged 
with cruiser 3 stacks and ten visible destroyers. Lively 
engagement. Enemy withdrawn to NW. Am damaged 
shall I run in? 5 dead, 13 seriously wounded 19 lightly 
wounded. sig. Frauenlob. 

Seydlitz Heligoland 2135 2200 Submarines hold themselves in readiness for attack. 
emy craft Comdr Scout. Force. 

iddle 142 CinC Comdr Scout Force 2130 2203 Aircraft scout to northwest. Report character of enemy 

i rte and Air Station cruisers, if and what supports are behind cruisers. sig. 

distant 50 C-in -C. 

ng Coun Stettin Seydlitz 2143 2207 Enemy is strong: One cruiser and 20 destroyers. 154e 

dle 142 155e suspected mines. sig. Stettin. 

| rf id de C-in-C Seydlitz 2208 ? To Comdr. Scout Force. Molike and Von der Tann may 

ed middle proceed under orders Comdr Scout Force if the enemy is 

196 : still there sig. C-in-C, _ : 

7 Stettin Seydlitz 2153 2210 Enemy is near the barrier. One cruiser and 20 destroy- 

R d ers. 154e and 155e suspected mines. sig. Stettin. 

eporte Stettin Seydlitz 2210 2212 Am engaging enemy destroyers, in 133e sig. Stettin 
_ Heligoland Seydlitz 2200 2215 To Stettin. Submarines have stood out. sig. $99 
Cece Heligoland  Seydlitz 2205 2220 One enemy light cruiser and twenty destroyers engaging 
2 Stettin and our destroyers to the westward. One hit dis- 
ee tinctly observed on enemy destroyer. Aircraft fired on 
without result at 600 ft. alt., craft 21 and 59. Airstation. 
L3 Comdr Scout Force. 2210 2232 At 8.50 turned away from enemy cruiser 142e. Am 
: returning to Fuhlsbuttel for technical reasons. sig. L3. 
e. d Heligoland Seydlitz 2220 2240 Aircraft 21 has taken off. 
m under Strassburg Stettin 2255 2300 Strassburg 138e. Give position and course. 
— " Stralsund (visual) 2300 Proceed immediately to support the Céln. 
P st torpedr 
steering half flot. Céln 2300 2313 10.00 am attacked by submerged 2 submarines 139e. 
V191 Céln 2300 2320 To Comdesrons. Two additional enemy cruisers in 
n 132 b 139e turned off to the westward. sig. 1st half flot. 
in Strassburg Heligoland 2320 2322 Please give Steitins position. 
Strassburg Heligoland 2320 2325 Position 135e. NW. Speed 24. sig. Strassburg. 
Aotill Scout. Com. Danzig 2325 2330 Proceed immediately to mouth of Elbe sig. Comdr. 
dete Scout. Force. 
Seydlitz Ariadne Niobe 2325 2333 If possible proceed to support. 
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Radio Time Time Contents 
From To Sent Received 
as 
Communica- C-in-C tel. 2335 Telegram from Heligoland. Wind ENE, force 1, misty 
tions visibility 4 miles. Telegraphic connection with Wilhelms. 
haven not obtainable up to now. 
Com.Scout Moltke &Vonder 
Force. Tann 2330 2335 Anchor in Schillig Roads, in readiness to stand out. 
Céln C-in-C 2255 2338 123b and 133e suspected mines. 
Danzig Seydlitz 2345 2348 To Comdr Scout. Force. Am in 158e Shall I go back 
Danzig. 
ist dest. half Céln & Rostock 2350 not ist torpedo flotilla is at Sellebrunnen bouy, V 187 mis. 
flot. received ing. G193 onscouting line. 
Mainz Strassburg & 2346 2350 Position 093e, Course N, speed 23 sig. Mainz. 
Stettin 
Strassburg Céln & Seydlitz 2355 2357 To Comdr. Scout. Force and Comdesrons, Am engaging 
destroyers. Course NW. sig. Strassburg. 
Comdr. Scout Munchen & Danzig. 2357 0000 To Munchen and Danzig. For the present await order 
Force. at mouth of Elbe. sig. Comdr. Scout. Force. 
? ? ? 0007 Badly damaged. Both boilers out of commission, ?} 
Heligoland Seydlitz 2335 0008 To Scout. Force. Have been engaged in 133e, apparent 
damage to enemy destroyers, fight temporarily broken of, 
Destroyer attack beaten off. Radio disabled. 4 dead,? 
severe and 8 light wounded. Stettin. 
Strassburg Seydlitz & Coln 0008 0013 Am engaging two enemy cruisers and destroyer flotilla, 
122e Course NE. sig. Strassburg. 
Céln Mainz 0008 0013 Give position. Am proceeding to your support. 
Heligoland Seydlitz 2300 0015 Towing? ? —V3 ? T33 to Heligoland, thence proceed. 
ing Wilhelmshaven. Frauenlob. 
C-in-C Comdr. Scout Force. (blinker) 0015 Hold your force ready for attack. Plan and method of 
attack dependent on enemy operations. C-in-C. 
Coln Mainz 0020 0020 Please give position. | 
Seydlitz Kolberg Danzig. 0019 0021 Kolberg and Danzig proceed immediately to support | 
Strassburg. Com. Scout. 
Seydlitz C-in-C ? 0025 Am sending Moltke and Von der Tann to Schillig Roads 
for the present. sig. Com. Scout Force. 
Strassburg Céln ? 0025 Please give position. sig. Strassburg. 
Céln Strassburg ? 0025 Céln is proceeding. Position 127e left Course NNW. 


sig. Comdesrons. 
Comdr. Scout 


Force Danzig ? 0025 Munchen and Danzig proceed immediately to Strassburg, 

Heligoland  Seydlitz 2340 0026 Aircraft 59 is flying to west and North west to scout for 
enemy forces within range of visibility. sig. Air station. 

Strassburg Céln & Mainz 0025 0028 121e. Mean course west. 

Stralsund Seydlitz 0030 0030 In 148e right upper. Submerged enemy submarine 
sighted. sig. Stralsund. 

Stettin Seydlitz 0020 0032 To Comdr. Scout Force. 133e. Engagement broken off. 





Destroyers pursued. Apparently several destroyers 
damaged. Stettin. 


Stettin Céln 0032 0045 Position 151e. Course W by N. speed 23. sig. Stellin. 

Strassburg Mainz ? 0050 117e west. Enemy is to southward. Coln. position 116e | 
right course N. 

Mainz Seydlitz 0054 0055 . Am engaging destroyers. sig. Mainz. 

Ciln Mainz & Strassburg 0058 0059 Céln is in 116e course N. sig. Comdesrons. 

Seydlitz Ciln 0055 0100 To all Comdr. VJJ1 Torpedo Flotilla. V111 flotilla | 


chase enemy subs. in 147e. Protect inner Bight according 
to plan. sig. Comdr. Scout. Force. 


Mainz Céln 0100 0102 Am being pursued by enemy armoured cruisers. sig 
Mainz. (last signal from the Mainz) 
Ariadne Céln 0045 0107 Ariadne is proceeding. 135e. 
Seydlitz Moltke&Vonder 0107 0110 Proceed to support. Seydlitz follows. sig. Comdr. Scout. 
Tann Force. 
Stralsund Fleet ? 0114 Am engaging three enemy light cruisers. Course East 


sig. Stralsund. 
Here follow a number of position reports from Danzig, Strassburg. Céln & Stettin. (omitted). 





Céln Comdr Scout Force ? 0130 116e. Am engaging enemy destroyers Course North 
sig. Comdesrons. 
Céln Seydlitz ? 0132 Am engaging destroyers (message lost) 


Stralsund Seydlitz & Heligoland ? 0140 Céln radio apparently out of action. sig. Stralsund. 


— 
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Radio Time Time Contents 
From To Sent Received 
st Torpedo Céln 0020 0150 V 187 sunk. G11 and G9 have picked up 44 men. 133e. 
lot. 
peg Fleet 0205 0210 Enemy armored cruisers 127e. 
Stetin Kolberg ? 0210 Several enemy armored cruisers}127e. 
Comdr. Scout Moltke & Von der 
rce Tann 0210 ? Proceed toward 128. 


FONB. V111 flotilla ordered as submarine screen for Battle Cruisers.) 


Strassburg Comdr. Scout Forces 0208 0212 
Stralsund Seydlitz. 0208 0212 
Stralsund Fleet ? 0215 
Stralsund ? ? 0220 
Strassburg Fleet 0220 0230 
Steltin Seydlitz 0221 0225 
Fleet Ist &3d Battleship 0225 ? 
Divisions. 
Strassburg Fleet 0230 0232 
Strassburg Comdr. Scout Force. 0233 0235 
Strassburg Fleet 0235 ? 
Fleet Comdr. Scout Forces. 0230 0235 
Fleet Comdr. Scout Force. 0306 ? 


105e NNW, speed 24. Am pursued by enemy armored 
cruisers. sig. Strassburg. 

Am 122e. in battle with 3 light cruisers city class. Course 
East. Enemy steering ENE. sig. Stralsund. 

Am engaging two enemy cruiser squadrons. Course 
South. sig. Stralsund. 

122e left. Am engaging three enemy light cruisers. 
Stralsund. 

Am in battle with two enemy light cruisers city class. 
Course East 104e. sig. Strassburg. 

Ariadne badly damaged 121e. sig. Stettin. 

Get up steam as quickly as possible sig. C-in-C. 


Enemy armored cruisers 104e course Southeast. sig. 
Strassburg. 

117e. Enemy armored cruiser squadron sig. Strassburg. 

117e. ist Battle Cruiser Squadron course Southwest. 
Strassburg. 

Recall all light cruisers. 

Battle cruisers are not to attack enemy battle cruiser 
squadron. 











A study of the foregoing summary re- 
veals an outline of the action quite at 
variance with the true state of affairs. The 
first message at 6:50 A.M. indicated the 
presence of enemy submarines near the 
German Bight. This being a not unusual 
occurrence no special action was called for 
since the anti-submarine defense measures 
would be conducted according to plan. Thus 
the 5th Torpedo-boat Flotilla was ordered 
out in pursuit. 

At 8:06 (approx.) and 8:23 the presence 
of enemy destroyers and cruisers was first 
reported. In accordance with the German 
plan the torpedo boats on outpost duty 
should retire towards Heligoland, since these 
vessels did not mount sufficiently heavy 
armament to permit them to engage the 
British destroyers; everything being sacri- 
fied to torpedo attack. The supporting 
cruisers in the screen had the mission of 
engaging enemy destroyers and cruisers 
while the torpedo boats led the enemy 
towards the line of submarines. Thus the 
first phase of the action was going on in 
accordance with the prearranged defense 
plan. Since the visibility at the flagship was 
good and no reports intimated misty weather 


outside, the force commanders made the 
natural assumption that no strong support- 
ing forces were within twenty miles of the 
attacking enemy cruisers and destroyers. 

The cruisers of the patrol force were then 
ordered to attack enemy destroyers since 
the opportunity appeared favorable for over- 
whelming the latter before they could escape 
from the German Bight. At 9:00 a.m, the 
Danzig and Munchen were ordered out as 
further supports, while at 9:22 the Mainz 
was ordered out for the purpose of attack- 
ing in the rear the enemy destroyers which 
had by this time neared Heligoland. To the 
German commanders the situation appeared 
highly favorable at this time. Effort was 
made to scout for enemy supports with air- 
craft but the attempt was doomed to failure 
owing to the misty weather and the upper 
strata of fog; a condition of which the force 
commanders remained in ignorance until 
11:35 A.M. 

The second phase of the action began with 
the German counter offensive launched with 
the light cruisers. Two battle cruisers were 
held as supports but since the reports had 
not revealed the true enemy strength they 
were held back. For some time the light 
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cruisers reported various engagements with 
enemy destroyers and light cruisers. Addi- 
tional light cruiser support appeared to be 
ample. 

At 11:35 A.M. a telegram from the Heligo- 
land fortifications gave the first report of 
low visibility. Immediately thereafter the 
battle cruisers were ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness as it was now realized 
that stronger supporting forces might be 
needed. The fact that the light cruisers 
might fall into a carefully prepared trap 
does not appear to have been realized at this 
time. 

The signal from the Mainz at 1:00 P.M. 
gave the first intimation of the possible 
failure of the counter offensive. This 
message was, however, not confirmed and 
no further word was received from that 
vessel. As is known now the Mainz 
shortly thereafter fell a victim to the Ist 
Light Cruiser Squadron. The battle cruisers 
Moltke and Von der Tann were ordered out 
however, and the Seydlitz made prepara- 
tions to follow. As accounts of the action 
show, even this force would have been in- 
sufficient as they would have been out- 
numbered by Beatty’s squadron. 

By this time the German light cruisers 
Mainz, Céin and Ariadne had all fallen into 
the trap although their fate still remained 
unknown to the Commander-in-Chief, Mes- 
sages from the Stralsund and Strassburg at 
2:12 and 2:30 indicated the presence of 
strong enemy forces but not until 2:35 did 
the message from the Strassburg reveal for 
the first time the presence of the British 
battle cruisers. The full enemy strength 
was now known but the only effective meas- 
ure which could now be taken, i.e., the re- 
call of the light cruisers, came too late. That 
the other German light cruisers escaped de- 
struction can only be attributed to luck. The 
message from the Strassburg was received 
just in time to prevent the German battle 
cruisers from proceeding to engage an un- 
known superior force. 

After a battle when all the facts are 
known it is relatively easy to find the strate- 
gical faults and point out the errors made. 
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To prevent these mistakes is another matter 
However, a study of the mistakes of Other; 
may frequently help to prevent them in th 
future, and a study of this action brings oy 
several interesting factors. 

It is reasonable to suppose that had any 
vessel of the screen reported the low yig. 
bility conditions existing the German com. 
mand would certainly not have undertake 
a counter offensive without the concentratigy 
of their full strength since it would hay 
been apparent that strong supports might 
in the immediate vicinity of the Germay 

sight unseen by the patrol force. The fag 

that the aircraft also failed to report misty 
weather at a time when such information 
was vital to the plan of action leads one t 
believe that the importance of such factors 
was not appreciated by the commissioned 
personnel. 

The above example shows clearly the 
necessity for the indoctrination of the com- 
missioned personnel before the outbreak of 
war. In time of war destroyers and sub 
marine chasers assigned to the screen ani 
patrol duty will of necessity be largely com 
manded by officers who have not had the 
benefit of War College training, yet on the 
dccuracy and clearness of their reports may 
depend the success of a plan of action. 

The system of communications should ke 
so organized that several vessels may cont 
municate simultaneously with the fore 
commander without undue delay and cor 
gestion of air traffic. Enemy interferent 
must be overcome by technical improvements 
in the apparatus. It will be further noted 
that most of the German cruisers had thet 
radio disabled in the first few minutes after) 
the action began and for that reason tht) 
Céln and Mainz were unable to report tht) 
strength of the enemy forces with which) 
they were engaged. This shows the neces | 
sity for auxiliary radio stations and addt| 
tional aerials which may be quickly installed 
in battle. 

Lacking these essentials communication 
may fail to fulfil their primary mission i 
the crucial test of battle and bring to nought 
the strategy of the force commander. 
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The Naval Battle of ‘Topolobampo, 1914 


By COMMANDER H. E. Kays, U. S. Navy 


“watchfully waiting” on the west coast, 

were witness to a naval action that had 
an important bearing on the struggle then 
being waged between the Mexican Federals 
and the Revolutionists. 

The Federal land forces controlled the 
principal ports but were hard pressed 
by the rebels, commanded by Obregon. 
The sea was the only sure means of com- 
munication between the beleaguered federal 
ports, 

The Guerrero, the principal Federal man- 
of-war, mounted six four-inch guns and two 
three-pounders, and could make twelve 
knots, Her prospective adversary, the Tam- 
pico, with two four-inch and six six-pounder 
guns, had just laid on the mud in Topolo- 
bampo Bay for thirty-four days with well 
deck awash as a result of a previous en- 
counter with this same Guerrero. She was 
raised three days before the battle and was 
about to leave for Altata for repairs by the 
railroad shops. 

As her one usable boiler went out of com- 
mission soon after getting under way, she 
was left adrift about twenty miles south of 
San Ignacio Farallon. At the same time the 
Guerrero was en route south from Guaymas, 
shadowed by an American cruiser. 

At 7:15 A.M. the two gunboats sighted 
each other and prepared for action. The 
Guerrero had a fresh coat of paint and shin- 
ing brightwork, her adversary was dirty and 
rusty, with holes in her sides plugged with 
canvas “jackasses.” Weather was cloudy, 
light breeze, sea smooth. 

The Tampico opened fire at 7:48 A.M. 
with her after four-inch. The range was 
about 5,500 yards and the shot fell way 
short. A moment later the Guerrero opened 
with two ranging shots and then a salvo, all 
over, and to the right. General firing ensued, 
wild and inconsistent on both sides, with 
little apparent control. Few shots fell closer 


[’ 1914, units of the United States Navy 


than 300 yards, even at short ranges. Both 
ships used shrapnel, set for contact firing. 

The Guerrero, seeing that the Tampico 
was at anchor, got on one quarter and headed 
for the semi-helpless rebel. The Tampico 
could rake the enemy with only one four- 
inch gun in reply. A heavy fire at 1,500 
yards got one visible hit in the Tampico, 
amidships. As the Guerrero turned for the 
other broadside the Tampico got a hit under 
the former’s bow gun, killing one man and 
wounding two. 

Approaching within 1,000 yards the Guer- 
rero brought down the rebel ensign. Some- 
one picked it up and waved it defiantly but 
it was not hoisted again. At 9:23 two more 
shots hit the Tampico, one amidships caus- 
ing great damage, the other aft starting a 
fire. An explosion followed and the after 
part of the ship blazed up. The Tampico’s 
only bearing gun was put out of commission. 
She then launched two boats and a part of 
the crew headed for the shore. 

The Guerrero fired a few parting shots 
and went after the two boats. Captain Com- 
mandante Malpico of the Tampico in one 
boat, probably remembering the usual fate 
of captured rebel officers—death by firing 
squad—cried, “Viva Las Constitutionalis- 
tas,’ and shot himself through the head be- 
fore the Guerrero could approach. 

United States ships approached to rescue 
survivors. The Guerrero returned with the 
prisoners from the boats and tried to recover 
flags and guns from the Tampico, but was 
driven off by magazine explosions. 

At 11:35 the Tampico listed heavjly and 
sank by the stern. 

In this action, which was fought with real 
fortitude by both sides, the Guerrero lost 
two men killed, and ten wounded. The 
Tampico lost six killed and ten wounded. 
This battle broke the naval strength of_ 
the rebels on the west coast and deferred 
the final downfall of the federals. 
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Modern Methods in Sea and Air Navigation 
(See Page 17, January, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 


G. W. LittLenaces.—In this article 
Commander Aquino has fully maintained 
his place in the forefront of the world’s best 
read authorities in the history of the prog- 
ress of nautical astronomy, as well as among 
the most fruitful authors in supplying car- 
dinal improvements in this field of science. 
Here he has continued to range himself in 
the ranks of those who have maintained 
that navigators “ought to be spared the 
waste of time in making calculations which 
can be better done, once for all, by a single 
computer on dry land.” 

One may see in Facio’s problem, “To 
find the latitude by two altitudes of the sun 
and the time between them,” in The Ele- 
ments of Navigation, 1754, by John Robert- 
son, and in similar applications of former 
generations, which the author has painstak- 
ingly recounted, how faint were the fore- 
shadowings of the unexampled innovation 
which the American shipmaster, Captain 
Thomas Sumner, introduced into the prac- 
tice of navigation by his performance in the 
dramatic circumstances which beset his ship, 
—as told in the American Practical. Navi- 
gator—at the entrance to the Irish Sea, 
toward Christmas in 1837. 

The method of Sumner was the sunrise 
of nautical astronomy. Toward the Sumner 
line the gropings of earlier methods were 
directed as the heads of flowers are turned 
to the dawn, and from it a new day has 
overspread the practice of navigation—a 
new day of time-saving and lightened labor. 

Read the roll of those who are the best 
remembered for the advancements made 
during the past one hundred years in the 
indispensable art of finding geographical 
position from astronomical observations for 
the guidance of shipping or for the identifi- 
cation of the place where something was 
discovered or some fact recorded on the 
sea, and it will be found that the test by 


which they are judged is the degree g 
fruitfulness of their advances in facilitatj 





the determination of the Sumner line, } 
a distinguished place in this enrollmey 
stands the name of Aquino, who has fais 
Brazil to a place of ascendency as a hon 
of authorship in nautical astronomy, } 
view of the fortifying influence already de. 
rived from his contributions in determining 
the Sumner line by the Saint-Hilaip 
method, it is indeed welcome to find Com 
mander Aquino on the eve of republishi 
his well known Altitude and Azimuth Table 
in an improved form and with more a 
curate values of the tabulated quantitig) 
Upon observing that the values of «@ ani! 
8 are now proposed to be given for even) 
page heading value of a, a new significante 
attached to the analysis of the astronomicd 
triangle proposed by Lieutenant A. B, Ce 
ments in an article entitled “The Use @ 
Altitude and Azimuth Tables for the 0b 
taining of Lines of Position, Identification 
of Stars, and Great Circle Sailing” in vo 
ume 46, 1920, p. 555 et seq., of thes 
PROCEEDINGS, making it, perhaps, of interet 
to renew attention to the advantages which 
in the view of Clements, inhere in the pla 
of dividing the astronomical triangle int 





two right-angled spherical triangles, for th 


purposes of solution for altitude and az 


muth by the spherical traverse tables, bj 


means of a perpendicular passed from tht} 


zenith upon the declination-side or hour 


circle containing the position of the observel| 


celestial body. 


Modern Methods in Sea and Air Navigation 
(See page 17, January, 1927, PRocEEDINGS) 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER R. E. ROGER, 

U. S. Navy.—The new Aquino tables ptt 

vide a solution for line of position by allt 

tude and azimuth that, in addition to strid 

accuracy, possesses the special merits 0 

simplicity and brevity. The new thifl 

method, as described in the Navav INST 
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ruTe for January, involves but one calcula- 
tion, that for odd minutes of declination as 
a correction to the tabulated zenith distance 
or altitude the solution otherwise being by 
inspection, with a few simple additions and 
subtractions. Briefly stated, the solution 
consists of picking out tabulated elements of 
two right spherical triangles, the process be- 
ing practically analogous to the traverse ta- 
bles solution of a plane triangle by mid-lati- 
tude sailing. As a suggestion to experi- 
menters, I believe the drawing of the com- 
bined triangle—straight lines will serve, and, 
entering the values known and selected on 
or near their corresponding parts, will 
hasten familiarity with the solution. 

Manifest as do appear the advantages of- 
fered by the new tables, in the absence of 
personal sea-going experience with their use, 
I do not feel qualified to predict what may 
be the extent of their appeal to navigators 
in general. Such prediction would in any 
case partake of the nature of prophecy. As 
to the naval service, the average Naval 
Academy graduate of recent years seems to 
feel toward the cosine-haversine solution 
very much as the Chinese are reputed to 
feel toward their civilization—that, it being 
perfect, it cannot be improved upon. And 
no one disputes the merit of this familiar 
solution that handles all cases with equal 
facility and accuracy. Yet, considering that 
in definitely less time than is required to ob- 
tain the computed altitude by the cosine- 
haversine method, both computed altitude 
and azimuth may be obtained from the 
Aquino tables, while meeting all require- 
ments of simplicity and strict accuracy, 
there appears every reason for a future wide 
popularity for the latter. 


A Study of the Relative Movement of Ships 
(See page 35, January, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER H. J. PEIRCE, 
U. S. Navy.—Admiral Nulton’s article 
should be useful to the beginner on account 
of the clarity of the presentation, while the 
more experienced will find it interesting on 
account of the originality of the concept. 
Many officers make a heavy job of the 
simplest tactical problems until they learn 
from experience the full value of the rela- 
twe movement line and the elimination of 
the “distance triangle” from nearly all tacti- 


cal problems, 


The mooring board rule, printed on page 
37 is also to be found in heavy type on the 
back of the large mooring boards (H.O. No. 
2665). It is useful to know that it is always 
at hand, and that no matter how rusty we 
may become there is small chance to go 
wrong with this rule carried out to the letter. 
There should be added another heavy typed 
paragraph to describe the relative movement 
line. 

Some officers prefer cross section paper 
and a drafting machine to the mooring 
board and the usual paraller rulers. With 
cross section paper we get more room be- 
cause we are not required to put the guide 
at the center of the board, but with this 
system we must use a pair of compasses to 
strike in the speed circles after having laid 
down the guide’s course and speed and the 
relative movement line and must use the 
compass rose on the drafting machine to 
find the new course. With the miooring 
board we get the necessary construction as 
soon as the relative movement line has been 
drawn, and can tell at a glance what com- 
binations we have available. For the pre- 
liminary solution the relative movement line 
is the only one we need to draw. The 
guide’s course and speed can be indicated 
by a point and the new and old positions 
merely determine the slope of the parallel 
rulers for drawing in the relative movement 
line. After we have decided upon the speed 
and course angle, and while the ship is 
swinging to her new course we can draw a 
line between the old and new positions and 
by the time the ship is steady on her new 
course we are ready to start plotting our 
progress to the new position. 

There are several special cases which will 
appear after a more or less extensive use of 
the mooring board at sea. One such “kink” 
which is handy to remember and which can 
be quickly verified on the mooring board is 
when ship A, stationed N yards ahead of 
the guide, is directed to take station N yards 
X degrees (relative) from the guide. At 
standard speed A’s course angle is also X 
degrees. Unfortunately this is only true 
when A is ahead of the guide and takes her 
new position at the guide’s speed. 

Admiral Nulton states that it is not pos- 
sible to maneuver accurately unless the guide 
maintains course and speed. Suppose, how- 
ever, that while joining up we are directed 
to take station fairly close to the guide 
whom we find zigzaging according to a 
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known plan but on long legs and with large 
course angles. The problem may be signifi- 
cant only in that it is not a maneuvering 
board problem at all—one in which the 
“speed triangle” cannot be made to apply. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes met with and 
needs to be solved with more than a “sea- 
man’s eye” if we have only a small superior- 
ity in speed and must take the most direct 
course. Another somewhat puzzling ques- 
tion is the shape of the relative movement 
line when we turn in a complete circle while 
the guide steams ahead. These problems 
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may seem far fetched and while certain) 
beyond the intended scope of Admiral Ny, 
ton’s article, they show some of the “ay! 
breakers” that require investigation, | 

There was published in the 1922 Navy! 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS a very interestiyy 
article on the mooring board by Command 
W. C. I. Stiles. It is recommended fy, 
study by all officers whose duties demand q| 
extensive use of the mooring board pring! 
rily as a maneuvering board, after firy 
grasping the elements so clearly presente 
by Admiral Nulton. 
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3 FEBRUARY TO 3 MARCH 
COMPILED BY 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER W. G. GREENMAN, U. S. NAvy 
ASSISTED BY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENRY BLUESTONE, U. S. NAvAL ACADEMY 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 
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UNITED STATES 


A Three Power Naval Treaty 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 March.— 
The response of Great Britain to President 
Coolidge’s proposition for a conference 
looking toward a further limitation in naval 
construction is a clear cut and friendly ac- 
ceptance. But, it will be urged, the British 
note calls attention to its special needs for 
naval armament. It lays stress upon the 
necessity for the protection of British food 
supplies and lines of communication with 
the imperial dominions. This is but nat- 
ural, and was to have been expected. The 
President’s proposal was for a conference, 
not for the unqualified acceptance of any 
proposition he at that moment laid down. A 
conference means a discussion around a 
friendly board as to the best methods by 
which an end mutually desired may be at- 
tained. The British note makes it clear that 
naval limitation is the end desired by His 
Majesty’s Government equally with the Ad- 
ministration at Washington. 

There is every reason now to anticipate 
that the acceptance of the President’s pro- 
posals by Great Britain and Japan, together 
with their rejection by France and Italy, 
opens the way for a three-power.conference 
and an agreement between the three nations 
which today rank highest in naval strength, 
and perhaps it may be said in naval needs. 
For there must be conceded to Great Britain 
especial necessity for strength on the ocean 
growing out of the fact that the self-govern- 
ing commonwealths grouped under her im- 
perial flag are distributed all over the face 
of the globe. And more than this, the par- 
ent nation, the people of the British Isles, 
depends mainly for its raw materials and its 
food upon supplies brought from distant and 
mainly alien lands. The water routes to 
the granaries and ranges whence England 
draws her food must be kept open if Eng- 
land is to survive. And furthermore, the 
Mediterranean Sea forms an essential link 
in one of the principal imperial highways. 
The declination of France and Italy, Medi- 
terranean powers both, to enter into this 
conference suggests the necessity of a spe- 
cial British naval strength in that sea as a 
matter of self-protection. 

Facts such as these will be broyght before 
the conference. The fact that Japan is an 
island nation with heavy interests on the 
mainland and exposed to menace from the 
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adjacent shores of Asia makes Japan, 
problem one peculiar to that country. Thy 
United States, with two extended mariting 
frontiers, and with exposed possessions % 
far away as the very coast of Asia, border. 
ing narrowly upon the territory of nation 
that might become hostile, has its own nay 
problem as well. 

All these considerations must enter int 
the discussion in the conference room, by 
not one of them could be given internation 
attention until the nations involved had e. 
pressed, as Great Britain and Japan hay 
now expressed, their earnest desire to ¢ 
operate with the United States in discover. 
ing some means by which these naval needs 
may be met, national security assured, and 
the ruinous expense of competitive nav 
building be averted. 

What is now agreed upon by these thre 
friendly nations is not a new naval confer- 
ence. It is simply that their representative 
at present in attendance upon the prelimi 
nary discussion for the disarmament con 
ference at Geneva shall take time, while th 
main body of delegates is considering the 
agenda which involves military as well a 
naval disarmament, to themselves meet in 
a tripartite discussion of the possibility of a 
agreement for the limitation of what mayb 
described as secondary naval armament 
Should they be able to reach a conclusion 
which they may be willing to submit to their 
respective governments, no further confer 
ence will be needed. The feeling, however, 
is general that out of this discussion at Ge 
neva there is scarcely likely to proceed any 
thing more than the basis for a further cor 
ference of the three agreeing nations, tok 
held probably at Washington. What Pres: 
dent Coolidge has thus far accomplished i 
to provide for the utilization of the machir- 
ery now operating at Geneva. If out of that 
cannot come a complete agreement, thert 
unquestionably will result further discus 
sions independent of the League. 

When all factors are kept in thought, tt 
becomes apparent that the United States 
Great Britain and Japan are undeniably the 
powers which control the high seas, ami 
which therefore can by joint agreement not 
merely save themselves heavy expenditures 
but provide for the maintenance of their pe 
sition of superiority over the less powerftl 
naval nations. It seems possible that the sit 
uation which has thus far developed will m 
the end involve a tripartite treaty which wil 
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not only result in material financial saving 
to each nation involved, but which will pro- 
tect each from any possible menace from 
France, Italy, or any other nation not in 
the agreement. Much will depend upon the 
attitude of the United States when this 
treaty shall come to be formulated. For it 
is clear that the United States, being free 
from the menace which Britain encounters 
from rival Mediterranean powers, and also 
being a self-sustaining nation not dependent 
upon distant lands for supplies of any kind, 
must recognize the peculiar nature of the 
problems confronting Great Britain, and 
must in some way assist in making the re- 
duction of the navy of that friendly power 
free from any sense of insecurity. 


Navy Calls for Bids 
on Two Rigid Airships 

U. S. Air Services, February, 1927.— 
Bids for the construction of two modern 
rigid airships have been called for by the 
Navy Department and will be opened May 
17. In the event appropriations for the air- 
ships are not made by the time the competi- 
tion is ended, Secretary Wilbur will con- 
sider the outright purchase of the winning 
design at a price not to exceed $50,000. The 
Navy was authorized under the five-year 
building program to construct the ships but 
no funds were attached to the authorization. 

The ships wanted by the Navy are to be 
6,000,000 cubic feet, suitable as adjuncts of 
the fleet. Designs and bids will be received 
on one or two rigid airships complete, or any 
separable parts. Competitors must submit 
with their designs a price for which such 
designs, either complete or special features 
of it, will be sold to the Government. The 
designs will be submitted to a board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Department specifies that the ships 
must be constructed in the United States, 
and only citizens or corporations of which 
not less than three-fourths of the capital 
stock is owned by citizens of the United 
States, and of which the members of the 
Boards of Directors are citizens of the 
United States and have manufacturing 
plants located within the continental limits 
of the United States, will be eligible to be 
awarded any contract under the terms of the 
competition. 

The airships are intended primarily for 
scouting at sea and one of their most essen- 


tial characteristics must be a large radius of 
action. They will be capable of carrying ma- 
chine guns, and adapted for carrying, attach- 
ing and detaching in flight several airplanes. 
While they are to be designed primarily for 
the use of helium, the possibility of usmg 
hydrogen must be considered in the con- 
struction of the interior of the ship. 

The gas volume of the ship shall not ex- 
ceed 6,500 cubic feet with an overall length 
not more than 780 feet, overall height not 
more than 155 feet and the overall width not 
more than 135 feet. The total engine power 
shall be designed to propel the airship at a 
cruising speed of not less than 70 knots 
when flying at an altitude of 3,000 feet 
through calm air, and an endurance of not 
less than 130 hours at a cruising speed of 
50 knots. 

The competitors may use any form of hull 
or type of hull structure that they may de- 
sire. The only requirements are that they 





shall show by data submitted that the form 
of the hull is satisfactory aérodynamically 
and that the hull structure is capable of with- 
standing the stresses induced in it by the 
various gravity weights such as power plant, 
fuel, ballast, crew, etc.; the stresses induced 
by the buoyant gas; the aérodynamic and 
other stresses which will be present under 
various conditions in flight, including 
stresses induced by power plant arrange- 
ments and propeller thrusts and stresses 
which may be induced while the airship is 
moored, or while it is being handled on the 
ground. 

Competitors may use any means of steer- 
ing and controlling the airship that they may 
desire. The designs for the interior must 
include means of subdividing the buoyant 
gas either through the use of containers or 
by other means, so that a rupture of one 
container will not entail gas losses from 
other containers. There must be not less 
than twelve gas containers of compartments. 
Each gas compartment shall be provided 
with one or more automatically opening gas 
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valves. Hand-operated valves shall be pro- 
vided at the top of the compartments, but 
not necessarily at every compartment, of 
sufficient total discharge capacity to permit 
I per cent of the total gas volume of the 
ship to be discharged per minute. 

The specifications for the outer cover re- 
quire that it will be taut, durable, weather- 
resistant, and fire-resistant, and of a type 
not to absorb moisture from the atmosphere. 

A control cabin shall be located so as to 
provide the best possible combination of all 
around vision in the air and while landing. 
It shall be provided with suitable windows 
and shall be equipped with suitable navigat- 
ing controls, instruments, chart table, gas 
valve and water ballast controls, engine tele- 
graphs, rudder indicators and all other fixed 
and portable equipment necessary to the con- 
venient and successful operation of an air- 
ship. 

The airship must be provided with suit- 
able accommodations for the officers and 
crew. Fora conventional airship, accommo- 
dations for ten officers and thirty-two men 
are considered sufficient. 

The number of main engines for the new 
airship may vary from four to twelve, but 
not more than two engines can be placed 
immediately adjacent to each other in any 
location on the airship. The number of pro- 
pellers for giving horizontal or near hori- 
zontal speed to the airship shall not exceed 
twelve nor be less than four. 

The conventional disposition of the power 
plant of rigid airships is in cars suspended 
from the hull by struts and wires. Accord- 
ing to naval experts this arrangement is 
open to the objections that the cars add con- 
siderably to the total resistance of the ship 
and in case of a crash the personnel in the 
cars are in greater danger than if they were 
in the hull. As the use of helium has so 
largely eliminated the fire danger within the 
hull of a ship, it is considered safe and 
desirable to place the engines within the hull 
of the ship, provided a sufficiently light and 
reliable drive from the engines to propellers 
can be obtained. Competitors must show 
that other features involved, such as fire risk, 
engine cooling problems, weight, interior 
ventillation, accessibility and convenient 
handling points for ground handling of the 
ship, are not unduly compromised by placing 
the engines inside the hull of the airship. 

Another desirable feature for a rigid ship 
is the provision of means for obtaining ver- 





tical thrust, both up and down, to assist jy 
taking off and in landing. The terms of th 
competition include that the type of powe 
plant proposed by designers must be adaptej 
to the use of water-recovery apparatus. This 
is considered essential to provide apparatys 
designed to condense engine exhaust gasg 
to water and retain this recovered water as 
ballast, thus maintaining the airship in sup. 
stantial equilibrium. 

All necessary control arrangements mug 
be included in the design. These are rudder 
and elevator controls, gas valve controls 
ballast discharge controls, fuel discharg 
controls, and engine telegraphs and interior 
communications between important locations 
in the airship must be provided for by tele. 
phones or equivalent. 

Special consideration to arrangements, fit 
tings and gear to facilitate the mooring of 
the airship to a mast, to landing the airship 
on the ground, for handling the airship on 
the ground and for moving it in and out of 
a shed must be given by designers. 

The radio equipment will be installed ina 
separate compartment. The set must havea 
sounding range of 2,500 miles and radig 
compass equipment will be required in the 
radio equipment. For purposes of this com- 





petition, the radio outfit may be assumed to 
weigh 500 pounds and to occupy 150 cubic! 
feet. The largest dimensions, exclusive of| 
compass coils, can not exceed six feet, and 
the radio compartment is considered to re 
quire approximately 1,000 cubic feet. 


Merchant Marine Alternatives 


Marine Journal, 19 February.—Senator 
Jones, of Washington, for years a stalwart 
champion of the merchant marine, has come 
to believe that Congress will never pass leg 
islation designed to aid the private American 
shipowner in sufficient amounts to enable 
him to enter the foreign trade with reasott 


able assurance of success. Following this| 


belief the senator has expressed himself it 
favor of a governmentally owned merchant 
marine. While there is a most worthy mo 
tive behind the idea of the senator’s, there 
is also the aspect of cost of such a merchatt 
marine. 

The senator, in his address to the senate 
on the matter, expresses his belief that such 
a fleet would cost the Government a sufi 
equal to the annual appropriation for tht 
Navy to commence and would cost, in addt 
tion, about fifty millions per year thereafter. 
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Thus for the first year the cost of this fleet 
would be nearly three hundred millions and 
the annual cost of replacements and main- 
tenance would amount to fifty million. With 
a subsidy of fifty million there seems to be 
little likelihood that we would ever again 
fnd ourselves in such a crying need for 
ships as we were in the last war. Even tak- 
ing half of that sum and allowing a direct 
subsidy of twenty-five million a year there 
is every reason to believe that American 
ships would once again spread around the 
world. 

But is such a cost necessary? The plan 
of H. E. Frick, vice president of the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, now known as 
the Frick Mail Plan, proposes to make mail 
payments to American vessels in all the es- 
sential routes in order to allow for the serv- 
ice under American flag vessels. The Frick 
plan would cost the Government a total of, 
roughly, nine and a half million dollars a 
year with an additional nine hundred thou- 
sand for Shipping Board services and Cen- 
tral American lines. It is the firm belief of 
many of the shipping leaders that this Frick 
plan is capable of solving the problem of an 
American merchant marine under private 
ownership. It is certain that, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, it is far more attractive 
to a plain taxpayer than that which has been 
proposed by Senator Jones. The difference 
between ten million a year and three hun- 
dred million for the first year and fifty mil- 
lion a year thereafter is a point that should 
not be overlooked by the country. 

Even taking the figures which the senator 
from Washington quotes as being also pos- 
sible, that is, a revolving fund of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million supplemented 
by a yearly addition of twenty-five million, 
the plan sponsored by Mr. Frick is placed 
in a still favorable light. The difference 
between twenty-five million and ten million 
a year is quite large enough to make an ap- 
peal to all who believe in true economy. It 
is certain that the lower priced plan would 
naturally appeal more strongly than any 
other with possibilities of future develop- 
ment equal. The Frick plan is strong enough 
to have the backing of many of the shipping 
companies and it has the tremendous advan- 
tage of development under the initiative of 
private capital. What this country needs is 
a merchant marine privately owned and pri- 
vately operated. It is admitted by one and 
all that the best method of procuring the 
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services in over-seas transportation that we 
must have to maintain our commercial su- 
premacy is through a private fleet. The plan 
of Mr. Frick added to the benefits of the 
Pepper Bill is more than able to give this 
country that which she needs. The total cost 
of both plans would not equal the cost of the 
plan of Senator Jones. They should be con- 
sidered first and most seriously but if it is 
not possible to force these plans to the fore- 
front then we must resort to other means 
and that suggested by the distinguished sen- 
ator from Washington is, practically, the 
only remaining possibility. It seems that a 
direct subsidy is out of the question in spite 
of the many advantages which it offers and 
if the Frick plan and the Pepper Bill are to 
meet the same fate, the one recourse is Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Naturally such a course would be con- 
trary to the wishes of the private owner and, 
therefore, it behooves the American ship- 
owner to forward the only concrete propos- 
als yet in the field. We have long been 
champions of private ownership; we might 
say that there has never been a stronger 
champion of the strictly American flag mer- 
chant marine than the Marine Journal, and 
yet we are strongly in favor of Government 
ownership if all other methods are to fail. 
It can also be expected that if we are to de- 
velop a powerful Government fleet, the op- 
position which the private owned American 
merchant marine has received from foreign 
interests will diminish, for it is a certainty 
that those interests would rather have com- 
petition from American individuals than 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

There are two alternatives; the adoption 
of the Frick plan and the passage of. the 
Pepper Bill or the establishment of Gov- 
ernment ownership on a permanent basis. 
In the event of the failure of the former, 
Americans can well afford to sponsor the 
latter. 


Proposed Abolition of Army and Navy 


Transport Service 


Christian Science Monitor, 18 February. 
—Proposed abolition of the transport serv- 
ices of the Army, Navy and Panama Canal, 
turning over their business to the American 
merchant marine was opposed by Rear Ad- 
miral Edward W. Eberle, chief of naval 
operations, who asserted he was not in ac- 
cord with the removal of control of trans- 
ports from military supervision. 
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At a conference held at the request of 
the President by Admiral Eberle, Brigadier 
General H. C. Smither, chief co-ordinator 
of the Bureau of the Budget and representa- 
tives of the. Army and of the Shipping 
Board proposed the abolition of the trans- 
port service. Admiral Eberle cited the 
emergency in China and in Nicaragua in 
which Naval transports have been used. 

Merchant marine transports, he said, 
would not be suitable for the performance 
of special duties of naval transports in 
equipment or training of crews. He said at 
present there is only a very small competi- 
tion between the naval transports and the 
privately-owned ones, 


Dirigible Metal 
Found to be Poor 


Christian Science Monitor, 16 February. 
—Defects in the metal work of the Shen- 
andoah were the real cause of the breaking 
up of the dirigible over Zanesville, Ohio, on 
September 3, 1925, according to Professor 
George L. Clark, director of the research 
laboratory of. applied psychology of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
an exclusive interview with the New Haven 
Register today. 

For many months Professor Clark has 
been making minute studies of metal sec- 
tions of the giant dirigible in the X-ray 
laboratories of the university, and these have 
led him to the conclusion that defects in the 
metal, rather than the storm through which 
the Shenandoah was riding, caused the 
breaking up, he told the Register. 

“T have said more than has been said be- 
fore,” Professor Clark told the Register, 
“and while we will know more in a month 
than we know now, there is no doubt but 
that the metal at the breaking point was de- 
fective. 

“It may have been caused by improper 
treatment during the manufacture of the al- 
loy, or it may have been caused by the ef- 
fects of vibration and weather. 

“The results of our study do not place 
the responsibility upon the manufacturers of 
the metal or the dirigible. It was merely a 
case of inadequate knowledge. When the 
ship was built we did not know so much 
about X-ray examination of metals, and 
there was no way of discovering defects in 
the framework,” 





Underwater Sound Apparatus 


The extension of uses of the underway 
sound apparatus with which vessels of th 
United States Navy are fitted is exemplify 
by a report from one of the battleships g 
the Battle Fleet operating in the Pacific, Th 
fleet was at sea, engaged in night battle ¢ 
ercises which called for an attack by & 
stroyers of the destroyer squadrons, operg. 
ing under Rear Admiral Luke McName 
Lights had been extinguished on all vegse& 
and the problem of the destroyers was to}. 
cate and attack the battleship formatig 
which was also maneuvering without lights 
The battleships were confronted with th 
problem of locating the destroyers whe 
“contact” was made and repelling their top 
pedo attack. 

By using the underwater sound apparaty 
as an auxiliary to the extra force of look 
outs stationed to locate the destroyers it wy 
noted that the attacking vessels were de 
tected and their bearing obtained long be 
fore they were sighted in the darkness 
the lookouts. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


President Coolidge 
on Naval Armaments 


The Engineer, 18 February.—In a memo 
randum addressed to the Governments Oj 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
President Coolidge suggests that their dele 
gates at the forthcoming meeting of the Pre 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva shall be empowerel 
“to negotiate and conclude at an early date 
an agreement further limiting naval arms 
ment, supplementing the Washington Treaty 
on that subject and covering the classes of 
vessels not covered by that Treaty.” This 
communication was issued at Washington 
on February 10, and on the same day the 
President, in a message to Congress, e& 
plained the motives which prompted his at 
tion. Dwelling upon the danger of com 
petitive armaments, he implied that certail 
naval programs now being proceeded with 
abroad were calculated to revive the spifit 
of competition. Even in the United States, 
as he acknowledged, a movement was afoot 
to promote further naval construction on the 
ground that other nations were building 
ships. The President made it clear that he 
did not believe in the immediate possibility 
of limiting all varieties of armament. If the 
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negotiations at Geneva continued to be con- 
ducted on that basis he foresaw a deadlock, 
and most of those who followed the discus- 
sions of the Preparatory Commission last 
summer and autumn will be inclined to agree 
with him. He thought, therefore, that the 
United States “should make an immediate 
and sincere effort to solve the problem of 
naval limitation, the solution of which would 
do much to make the efforts towards more 

eral limitation successful.” Briefly, his 
plan is that the Washington Treaty, which 
at present covers only battleships and air- 
craft carriers, shall be extended to bring in 
every other type of combatant vessel, thus 
stabilizing the relative strength of the lead- 
ing navies in all the material elements of 
fighting power. Appreciating the possibility 
that France and Italy may hesitate to com- 
mit themselves to a system of naval restric- 
tion which the former, at least, decisively re- 
jected at the Washington Conference, he 
proposes as an initial step the application of 
the five-five-three ratio to the non-capital 
tonnage of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan, leaving the ratios of France and 
Italy to be determined after further discus- 
sion. This proposal is really the crux of 
the Memorandum, which reveals, not only 
the sincere desire of the American President 
for a further measure of disarmament, but 
the long-cherished ambition of the American 
naval party to achieve absolute equality with 
Great Britain on the seas. 

To treat the proposal as an altruistic ges- 
ture would be sheer affectation. While its 
acceptance might conceivably benefit other 
countries, the United States would stand to 
gain infinitely more that the rest, and we 
shall be doing the Washington authorities 
ho injustice if we regard this motive as be- 
ing partly responsible for their action. The 
present position is that the American Navy 
is equal to our own in capital ships, greatly 
superior in destroyers and submarines, and 
inferior only in cruisers. In proportion to 
the size of the battle fleet there is undoubt- 
edly a marked shortage of cruising ships, 
only five of which have been laid down in 
as many years. The British Navy, on the 
other hand, has about sixty cruisers com- 
pleted and building, a figure beside which 
the American total of fifteen ships may well 
seem insignificant. Yet upon analysis these 
figures are found to be somewhat mislead- 
ing. The bulk of our existing cruiser ton- 
Nage—two-thirds of it, in fact—is already 
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obsolescent. No less than forty-three of 
the British vessels were built between 1910 
and 1917, when the standards of cruiser 
efficiency were much lower than they are to- 
day. Not only are these ships deficient in 
speed, but the great majority have a dis- 
placement of less than 5,000 tons, which 
renders them unsuitable for oceanic opera- 
tions. If they are retained on the active list 
it is only because there are not enough ves- 
sels of modern type to take their place. The 
fifteen American ships built or provided for 
are all of post-war design. In addition, 
three others have been authorized for laying 
down when the first installments are voted, 
and a bill introduced to Congress in Decem- 
ber, though not yet passed or even debated, 
provides for ten further cruisers. The 
British shipbuilding program now in hand 
embraces twenty-one cruisers, to which must 
be added two Australian ships. These 
twenty-three ships, of which the last cannot 
be ready before 1932, represent the sum of 
cruiser tonnage provided for the British 
Empire since the Washington Conference. 
Moreover, they are the only efficient cruis- 
ers we shall possess in a few years’ time, 
when most of the war-time and all the pre- 
war ships will have become unserviceable 
through age or stress of work. It is there- 
fore very doubtful whether the British Gov- 
ernment could agree to any abbreviation of 
a building program which is manifestly 
based upon the absolute minimum of ton- 
nage required for commerce protection. 
So vital to the life of this country and the 
existence of the Empire is the security of 
the trade routes, that we should be exceed- 
ingly ill-advised to enter into any engage- 
ment that might prejudice that security. 
Having in view the sole object of reducing 
their fleet and ours to a common standard 
of strength, American naval experts cannot 
be expected to make full allowance for the 
peculiar requirements of the British Empire 
in cruisers and other vessels essential for 
the protection of seaborne commerce. For 
this reason any ratios of non-capital tonnage 
suggested by Washington are likely to be in- 
adequate from the British point of view. 
There is, in truth, no analogy between the 
naval necesssities of Britain and America. 
Geographically and economically, their re- 
spective positions are poles asunder. If 
America aspires to complete naval parity it 
must obviously be for political reasons, not 
because she regards it as indispensable on 
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the grounds of national defense. To the 
weapon of sea power no country is less 
vulnerable than the United States, none so 
vulnerable as this. Reverting to the broader 
terms of the American proposal, we are by 
no means satisfied that a tripartite naval 
agreement between Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, is either desirable or 
practicable. To be truly effectual any 
further scheme of limitation should include 
every maritime State of importance; that is 
to say, the scope of the original Washington 
Treaty, so far from being restricted, should 
be extended. Already we see certain Pow- 
ers that have no part in the Treaty prepar- 
ing to develop their naval armaments on a 
fairly large scale. The underlying purpose 
of naval limitations is to stabilize the bal- 
ance of power at sea; yet it is very evident 
that this purpose would not be achieved 
merely by imposing new restrictions on the 
expansion of the three leading navies. Hav- 
ing regard to the fact that of the 303 naval 
craft laid down since the Washington Con- 
ference, no less than 134 have been built 
in France and Italy, the futility of a new 
agreement from which those two States 
were excluded should be plain to all. While 
we are not among those who regard con- 
tinental submarine programs as a direct 
menace to this country, we agree that they 
should and must be considered when esti- 
mating our future naval requirements. 
Judging from war experience, the subma- 
rine’s most dreaded enemy is the destroyer, 
and if the destroyer is to employ its powers 
as an anti-submarine unit to the utmost 
it must be protected from interference by 
hostile surface craft. Such protection can 
only be afforded by the cruiser. There is 
in consequence a definite relation between 
our strength in these types of ships and our 
ability to resist future submarine aggression. 
Acceptance of the five-five-three ratio in 
non-capital types, as now proposed by the 
United States, would mean that we should 
have to keep our anti-submarine tonnage 
at a constant total even though the subma- 
rine flotillas of certain foreign Powers were 
steadily increasing. To put ourselves into 
such a position would be worse than foolish, 
yet it is difficult to see how it could be 
avoided if France and Italy were not parties 
to the projected naval covenant. It was 
the submarine question that prevented the 
full success of the Washington Conference, 
and nothing has happened in the interval to 


render this obstacle less formidable or mo 
likely to be surmounted in the course g 
discussion. 

We have no wish to magnify the dif 
culties of naval disarmament, but it is y 
necessary that the subject should be 
proached with a full appreciation of th 
problems involved. According to a Wash 
ington despatch to The Times, failure 
reach an agreement on the lines indicated} 
the President’s message may be followed} 
the introduction of a “very large” Americy 
naval program. We trust, however, thy 
this broad hint of moral suasion will ng 
deflect the British Government from i 
plain duty of insisting upon an adequat 
measure of naval defense for the Empin 
There is no doubt that the United Statg 
could, if it so wished, upset the whole ba. 
ance of power at sea by investing even, 
fraction of its boundless wealth in warship 
construction. To do so, however, woul 
be deliberately to encourage that spirit of 
rivalry in naval armaments which all th 
best minds in America are as one in cor 
demning. We have sufficient faith in Ame 
ica’s sincerity to believe that, even though 
her latest plan for the restriction of wa 
fleets should prove unworkable, she will ab 
stain from any action calculated to stultify 
the professions of peace and goodwill which 
adorn her President’s latest message to the 
world, 


“Rodney” and “Nelson” 


The Marine Journal, 5 February.—The 
rapidly approaching completion of the two 
new battleships, Nelson and Rodney, vesséb 
which are bound to set the standard of capt 
tal ship construction for at least ten yeats 
to come, has naturally attracted a good ded 
of attention to them while the details and 
surmises that have been published in th 
press and the photographs which were taken 
by special permission for Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, has increased the interest and has 
brought about a good deal of criticism. 

Of course, ships of such a radically new 
type are bound to invite criticism, but ome 
cannot help thinking that a good many 
the shafts that are aimed at them are il 
advised and very easily answered. On th 
other hand some of them appear to have 
greater justification, although it is only pos 
sible to examine the more obvious points if 
view of the Admiralty’s reticence as to the 
majority of the features. 
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Admittedly the appearance of the Nelson 
and Rodney is sufficient to arouse immediate 
prejudice, which, in a service which loves 
its ships as much as the Navy does, is very 
easily turned to criticism. It is doubtful 
whether uglier ships have ever been built, 
but modern men-of-war are not designed for 
beauty and only the strictly utilitarian fea- 
tures can be considered. A number of the 
best-looking men-of-war ever launched have 
turned out utter failures under the test of 
active service, although some of them al- 
ways maintain their popularity by reason of 
their personality. 

ARRANGEMENT OF TURRETS 


The first and most obvious ground for 
criticism is the grouping of the guns, the 
three triple turrets being arranged in a pyra- 
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advantage but in practice it may be different. 

Experience with the late war proved that 
no matter how keen the chase it was seldom 
right astern. For one thing the smoke had 
a very considerable influence, for another 
thing the early raiding cruisers made a prac- 
tice of dropping mines in their wake which 
rendered it advisable to keep well out on 
the beam. The three turrets of the Nelson 
and Rodney have such a large arc of fire 
that any ship well out on the beam would 
come under their concentrated fire, such a 
weight of metal as has never before been 
attempted at sea. 


SECONDARY BATTERY 
In addition it must be allowed that the 
twelve six-inch guns are arranged in twin 
turrets mounted in similar pyramids on 









































PROFILE AND Deck PLAN oF THE “RODNEY NELSON” 


mid well forward of the bridge. The Brit- 
ish navy have never yet been in favor of 
triple turrets, although they have been 
adopted by the Italian, Austrian, American 
and other navies. The idea of fitting three 
sixteen-inch guns into a single turret is cer- 
tainly a daring one, but experiments with 
the monitor Lord Clive off Shoeburyness 
and practical experience in the U.SS. 
Colorado suggest that it could be done with 
perfect safety and it certainly permits re- 
markable concentration of fire, which in 
modern battle tactics is half the struggle. 
In addition to the principle of triple turrets 
their arrangement has come in for a good 
deal of adverse comment, it being pointed 
out that although the whole battery of nine 
guns will bear on the broadside only six 
can be fired right ahead and none at all 
astern. In theory this is a very serious dis- 


either side of the ship aft, so that eight of 
them would bear directly astern and over 
a very considerable field on either quarter. 
This means that very heavy and rapid sal- 
voes could be delivered within the limits of 
their range, and in a pursuit it must always 
be remembered that it only requires a com- 
paratively small shell to open the bow plat- 
ing of the pursuing ship and pull down her 
speed by several knots at once. It is an 
old slogan that British ships have never 
been built to run away, but at the same time 
a strategic retreat is often wise and in spite 
of the criticism it would appear that the new 
battleships are quite able to effect it. 

The ports of these six-inch turrets show 
the guns to be wide apart and apparently 
there is very ample space for their working, 
the unlucky experiment in the early County 
cruisers of placing six-inch guns so close to- 
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gether that the breeches had to be swung 
open in different directions having taught 
its lesson. 


FacILe Fire ConTROL 


This concentration of the main armament 
of the ship over a comparatively short sec- 
tion of her length will greatly facilitate fire 
control, a very important matter in modern 
warfare. It also simplifies the magazine ar- 
rangements and makes them considerably 
safer and easier to protect without a huge 
expenditure of weight that might otherwise 
be given to armament and speed. Of course, 
it lays itself open to the suggestion that we 
are putting too many eggs into one basket, a 
favorite catch-word ever since any attempt 
has been made to group the armament of 
a man-of-war, and many would have us be- 
lieve that a single lucky hit will put the en- 
tire main armament out of action. One can- 
not say that such a thing is impossible— 
nothing is impossible in modern naval war- 
fare—but one cannot help thinking that it 
would have to be an extraordinary salvo 
placed in extraordinary fashion to effect 
such a result. The Nelson’s guns are as 
nearly invulnerable as human _ ingenuity 
could make them and the possibility of such 
a catastrophe is most remote. 

Also there is the advantage that the enor- 
mous weight of the guns, their mountings, 
turrets, ammunition supply and everything 
that goes to make a modern piece of naval 
artillery are placed in the broadest section of 
the ship, and this avoids the tendency to 
pitching which mars the seaworthiness of 
so many heavily armed men-of-war. 


TORPEDO DEFENSE 


On the question of anti-torpedo arma- 
ment the critics certainly seem to have some- 
thing in their favor. Big ships are not often 
directly ahead, but torpedo craft can attack 
from every point of the compass and the 
position of the battery of six-inch guns 
would appear to make it very difficult to 
concentrate a straight-ahead fire at short 
range. Certainly the searchlight equipment 
is so placed and so powerful that the attack- 
ers would almost inevitably be discovered 
long before they got into that range, but the 
possibility must not be neglected. It may 
prove, however, that some of the four-inch 
anti-aircraft guns, whose position has been 
kept a close secret by the Admiralty, will be 
available to help resist destroyer attack. 
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ANntTI-AIRCAFT BATTERIES 


The anti-aircraft battery is another gf 
ject on which there is likely to be a 
deal of discussion when full details m 
known. The Admiralty has published 
fact that it is to consist of ten four-ing 
guns but there are no details as to how 
are to be placed, although there are 
rumors afloat of an entirely novel and 
interesting plan. The question is wheth, 
the calibre is sufficient. The only ty 
classes of ships which can in any way be é& 
scribed as being contemporary to the Nels 
are the Japanese and American aircraft cm 
riers, and of these the former mount twey 
4.7-inch high angle guns apiece and the ly 
ter twelve five-inch. There is thus a 
considerable difference in the weight g 
metal, and one of the most frequently mak 
aspersions on British design is that we ip 
cline to protect our ships far too lighth 
against air attack, many sizeable ships be 
ing provided with three-inch guns only. 

Of the torpedo armament of the ney 
ships it is impossible to speak, for it is mi 
even known whether they carry any. Rumor 
has it, and it has attained very considerabk 
credence in foreign naval circles, that the 
are to be built without any torpedo tubesa 
all and considering the very small use tha 
the capital ships made of this weapon during 
the war it is not at all improbable that thy 
will prove to be true. It is unwise to judge 
however, until further details are published 

Externally the most striking feature of 
the new ships is undoubtedly the huge direc 
tor tower which combines the function of 
the bridge and tripod mast and is believed t 
be far more efficient. It would seem to adi 
a lot to the topweight of the ship and als 
to be terribly vulnerable to shell fire, whik 
if it is possible to approach these ships @ 
comparatively short range it will undoubt 
edly offer a big target. There is also a mys 
tery tower aft, whose purpose has not ye 
been discovered, although it has been the 
subject of infinite discussion. 


BELT AND Si1pE ARMOR 


It is believed that the main protection cor 
sists of a fourteen-inch belt, arranged on the 
“all or nothing” principle which is so popt 
lar in the U. S. Navy and which is gaining 
favor all over the world. The arrangement 
of the main and secondary batteries assists 


this principle, while it is obvious from the 
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tographs that the Admiralty have al- 
lowed to be taken that it will not extend 
very much above the water-line and that 
except for the bases of the six-inch turrets 
there is no other side armor. If the ship is 
fitted with blisters they are internal, but it 
is known that her hull is very minutely sub- 
divided as a protection against under-water 
explosion and that thick and well-arranged 
decks have been fitted against aircraft 
bombs. 

SPEED POSSIBILITIES 

Perhaps the greatest riddle of all, how- 
ever, is the speed of these ships. Well- 
informed naval circles some time ago were 
suggesting that it would be between twenty- 
two and twenty-three knots only, while lat- 
terly there seems to have been‘a growing im- 
pression abroad that they will be twenty- 
five-knot ships designed to operate alongside 
the Queen Elizabeth type, who certainly 
justified their speed during the war. As 
no other power can build capital ships 
until the end of the Washington Agree- 
ment it is probable that the Admiralty 
will publish fairly full details when they 
pass their trials, but until then either of 
these opinions has an equal right to be 
considered. 

Taking them all together, and omitting 
reference to their truly hideous appearance, 
it would appear that the Nelson and Rodney 
are far and away the finest ships afloat and 
are well worthy of the reputation of Sir 
Eustace Tennyson D’Eyncourt, who de- 
signed them shortly before he resigned the 
post of director of naval construction. They 
were designed in peculiar circumstances 
with the construction of capital ships re- 
stricted so drastically by Washington, but 
taking these circumstances into considera- 
tion it would appear that they are capable 
of fulfilling their functions excellently—pro- 
vided one does not accept the suggestions 
that a pursuing enemy will lie directly in 
the wake of the ship and that a single lucky 
shell can put out three of the heaviest tur- 
rets ever put afloat, turrets whose bases are 
placed quite a considerable distance apart 
owing to the size of the guns that they 
mount and the ammunition that they fire. 
Certainly one hears very much more criti- 
cism of the design in England than one does 
abroad, where they have apparently been 
accepted as the standard of the big ship for 
years to come. 
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Singapore Naval Base 


London Times, 5 February.—The Straits 
Government are acquiring three areas of 
land, totaling 350 acres, northeast of the is- 
land approach to the Singapore Naval Base, 
for the purpose of defense measures. The 
district is a popular seaside and residential 
area, but the sea frontage is less than a mile, 
and the rest is agricultural land. 


Mooring Masts for Airships 


London Times, 8 February.—An expert 
survey of possible sites for airship masts 
along the east and west coasts of Africa, in 
South Africa itself, and also in Australia 
and Canada has been authorized, and an 
official of the Airship Department of the Air 
Ministry is already on his way to the west 
coast of Africa. 

At the conclusion of the Imperial Confer- 
ence last year it was announced in The 
Times that Canada and the Union of South 
Africa had definitely promised to facilitate 
the development of Empire airship routes by 
erecting in the Dominions mooring masts in 
readiness for the transoceanic operation of 
the new Imperial airships. The memoranda 
of that conference subsequently issued 
showed probable airship routes of the future 
as extending to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada, and the purpose 
of the expert survey is to ascertain the most 
suitable sites for airship bases on those 
routes. 

The Union of South Africa has definitely 
invited the British Air Ministry to confer 
with its own officials as to a possible base, 
and accordingly Group-Captain P. F. M. 
Fellowes, the director of airship develop- 
ment, accompanied by Mr. M. A. Giblett, 
the superintendent of the airship section of 
the meteorological Office, will leave England 
next May for Capetown. In the meantime 
Flight Lieutenant S. Nixon, also a member 
of the Airship ‘Staff, has left England for 
Freetown, in Sierra Leone, and Bathurst, in 
British Gambia, to examine, in conjunction 
with the governors and their staffs, the pos- 
sibilities of an intermediate airship mast in 
this area. He will then go on to South Af- 
rica, reaching there about April, and, before 
the arrival of Group-Captain Fellowes, will 
proceed up to Mombasa, on the east coast, 
to examine the conditions for an eastward 
route to the Cape. He will visit Durban and 
Cape Town, both of which are possible 
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bases, and then the whole party will sail for 
Australia in June. Perth and Melbourne 
have been indicated as suitable centers for a 
base, and a stay of about a month will be 
made in Australia. It is not proposed to visit 
New Zealand at the moment, and the party 
will return to England via India towards the 
end of October. 

Canada is not included in this survey, but 
it is quite likely that other officials will be 
invited to consult with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment later in the year, and any such re- 
quest will be at once acceded to. The moor- 
ing masts proposed are replicas of those al- 
ready erected at Cardington in Bedfordshire 
and Ismailia and in course of erection at 
Karachi. They are 200 feet high, with a 
revolving masthead capable of mooring an 
airship under all weather conditions. The 
center of the mast carries stairs and a lift 
for passengers, and a flexible enclosed cor- 
ridor at the masthead gives communication 
with the airship. 


FRANCE 


French Naval Academy 

Extracts from an article on the French 
Naval Academy appearing in Le Yacht of 
22 January. (A previous article on this 
school was published in the Professional 
Notes of the December, 1926, PRocEED- 
INGS. ) 


What the Navy needs, be it repeated, is 
young men that are really attracted by the 
profession and are desirous to make it their 
life work. 

It is in this spirit that the program of en- 
trance examinations has been so transformed 
that young men entering the Naval School 
would have not only the scientific knowledge 
indispensable to pursue the technical courses 
but also the true culture imperatively re- 
quired for so varied a profession. 

The principle modifications adopted are as 
follows: . 

The introduction into the program of a 
course in history and geography; a consid- 
erable reduction in the course of algebra 
and analysis (calculus) ; simplification in the 
course of physics ; suppression of descriptive 
geometry and chemistry; increase in the 
coefficient of modern languages. 

The new program so lightened, which will 
take effect in October, 1927, will be per- 
fectly assimilable for young men of the age 
of nineteen, 
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The instruction given at the Naval Scho wh 
has been modified in a manner correspoy 
ing to the modifications in the entrance 
aminations: purely theoretic courses i cof 
analysis, mechanics, astronomy, thermody ha 
namics, electricity have been pruned sof yn 
as various extremely subjective theorem! to 
and calculations are concerned. The gi} iff 
dents will thus have more time to devotey} ng 
the study of practical courses of navigatin} tra 
artillery, torpedoes, aéronautics. At tt ree 
same time, their general knowledge will ol 
developed by courses in maritime histon} off 
oceanography, economic geography and eyg ing 
by a course in literature which will be int} ing 
duced. Finally, the instruction in modem} me 
languages will be extended, particularly thi 
of English, which all students will be mh dis 
quired to use. fat 

The reform has even a greater aim. Th} bu 
essential object of the “Ecole d’Application} po 
(practical school, for graduates) being tk} of 
practical training of young officers, an at} M 
justment has been made between its pm} be 
gram and that of the Naval School. Th on 
latter keeps all the theoretic courses; th} cr 
practical school aims particularly to pi} ec 
them into practice. 

Thus the entire series of courses follows} th 
by a young man from his baccalaureate until} © 
he is commissioned as an ensign will bed} 
rected in a _ rational manner, theorete} Pt 
courses making room gradually for pratt T 
cal courses while general culture will & fu 
continuously developed. 

The ranks will be open to young men whi th 
have pursued fundamental studies although 
they are less advanced than necessary fot th 
entrance to the Naval School. New facilities 
have offered them: classification in 4 
special category of “student-officer cand} N 
dates,” which entitles them to certain spt 
cial facilities for preparation aboard selecté 
ships ; the opportunity to present themselvé} j, 
with the rank of petty-officer; reduction @ 
the required service to three years on Octt} gj 
ber 1 of examination year. q 

A bill introduced on November 24, 192} ct 
provides further for the transfer to activ} pi 
service of second class reserve ensigns afte} ic 
a period of two years of study, if satisfae} a1 
tory results are shown by examination. m 

This looks like a group of well conceivél} 4 
measures. It is to be hoped that the resulli} th 
will justify expectations. However, we ¥ 
must not fail to point out on this occasiai} V 
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what constitutes a necessary complement : 
the material installation of the Naval School. 

It is well known that since the war this 
school has been quartered in a rather hap- 
hazard manner, entirely insufficient, in fact 
unworthy of the navy, in quarters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the torpedo-boat flo- 
tila of Brest. We have no longer in our 
navy any of those old wooden ships which, 
transformed, could still continue a long ca- 
reer as a floating barracks. To modify an 
old cruiser would be too costly, and would 
offer but a temporary solution. Accord- 
ingly, the building of a school on land, hav- 
ing ample grounds and provided with nu- 
merous annexes facilitating the naval train- 
ing of young men is no longer subject to 
discussion. The government admitted the 
fact and, as early as 1922, included in its 
budget a first appropriation for that pur- 

se. But lengthy discussions on the choice 
of grounds, the intervention of a Préfet 
Maritime who caused the entire question to 
be recommitted, and, finally, the economy 
orders promulgated during the financial 
crisis of last summer caused the delay in ex- 
ecution until now. It is time now to do it. 

We have no doubt that the Minister of 
the Navy will avail himself of the option ac- 
corded him by the Act to cause the original 
unspent appropriations provided for that 
purpose for 1926 to be carried over to 1927. 
The French navy appears now sure of its 
future, thanks to the Acts concerning build- 
ing which have followed each other regu- 
larly since 1922. It is hardly conceivable 
that the navy should not possess, for the in- 
struction of its officers, quarters similar to 
those existing in other navies. 


Naval Construction—A French Viewpoint 


Le Yacht, 8 January, 1927.—The attitude 
recently adopted by the United States in the 
matter of naval construction has not failed 
to awaken a certain uneasiness in maritime 
circles of Great Britain. This time it is a 
question of laying the keels of ten light 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, and the English 
press has expressed its indignation: “Amer- 
ican imperialism threatens the East Indies 
and the West Indies,” said the press. Once 
more, comes to light the rivalry between the 
two great powers who divided between 
themselves the supremacy of the seas at 
Washington. At the bottom, what was that 
Washington Conference? We shall discard, 
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if you will, the arguments of pacifism and 
humanitarian illusions, which have nothing 
to do with the question. There were simply 
crushing budgets and the practical fact that 
with the race in tonnage, ships were going 
to attain such dimensions that before long 
it would have been impossible for them to 
enter the ports, and the Panama Canal was 
going to be insufficient for their dimensions. 
I shall therefore claim that the limitations 
put on the tonnage of line units are due to 
egotistical and utilitarian calculations, just as 
those put on the total tonnage in the propor- 
tions of 5-5-3-1.75-1.75 of battleships is due 
to a total lack of psychology on the part of 
the Anglo-Saxons who dominated the con- 
ference. The two great naval powers 
granted themselves the best share: quia 
nominor leo (because my name is lion). 
They are face to face. If the United States 
build a few light cruisers, the English press 
cries out: “We do not believe that the cause 
of disarmament is well served by this 
threat.” There is likewise uneasiness in 
England about the extent of the French 
submarine program; in this class of craft we 
have a free hand. How can these two reefs 
be avoided? The pilots of the British Ad- 
miralty are careful men; their newspapers 
feel out the ground, and while appearing to 
impose conditions on the new conference 
and even to object, they would be delighted 
to come to an agreement at our expense, at 
a new naval disarmament conference. Ac- 
cording to the trivial expression, the small 
navies, Japan (if it can be so called), France 
and Italy would again be the meat of the 
pie. It is understood that the object is to 
fix, for all classes of ships—cruisers, sub- 
marines, airship carriers—the proportion of 
total tonnage assigned to the signatory na- 
tions for battleships. The idea is in the air. 
It is being discussed. President Coolidge 
has yielded to the Navy Committee, but he 
makes one reservation: if the suggestion for 
another conference is accepted, the United 
States would give up the plan for new con- 
struction. It is in this light that the ques- 
tion is to be presented to the public. 

The naval preéminence of England being 
at stake, the game has virtually begun. Not- 
withstanding our lack of interest in mari- 
time questions, French opinion cannot re- 
main indifferent. However, as the Wash- 
ington agreements are valid only until 1932, 
we can discern the fragility of these inter- 
national conferences from which those al- 
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Ways come out strongest who presented 
themselves strongest and best armed. It is 
a truth of all times but has been strangely 
unknown among us. 

Whatever the case may be, it is easy to 
discern the true causes of the present po- 
lemic between Great Britain and the United 
States in transporting the question to a much 
vaster scene than that of conferences. It is 
a fact that the doctrine proclaimed by James 
Monroe in 1823 has developed singularly 
since its birth. It has been amplified and 
modified. The formula is no longer “Amer- 
ica to the Americans.” The results of the 
Spanish-American war, tension with Japan, 
participation in the World War have fur- 
nished arguments for broadening the scope 
of American action. The predominance of 
the states of the north over the republics of 
South America has been affirmed as much 
in purely commercial markets as by armed 
intervention, of which we are today wit- 
nesses. The opening of the Panama Canal 
has had consequences of a military order 
that greatly influenced the American naval 
policy. On the whole, the preoccupation of 
the Navy Department of the United States 
is to assure constant communication be- 
tween the naval forces of the Atlantic and 
those of the Pacific, and the rapid concen- 
tration of all means of war on any point of 
the oceans bathing the two coasts of the 
States. Europe believes there is danger for 
the East Indies, danger for the West Indies. 
Such are particularly the questions arising 
in the minds of Englishmen of England and 
the Dominions. 

In the most concrete form, that of the 
grand maneuvers, the United States pro- 
ceeded to study the essential problem and, 
since 1921, their naval forces have been 
drilling in this Panama Zone, which has be- 
come one of the strategic points of the 
world. It is true that in 1922 the maneuvers 
had been called off on account of insuffi- 
ciency of the appropriations made for fuel. 
But those of 1921 had just proved that 
three days would be sufficient, thereafter, 
for the entire Atlantic Fleet—battleships, 
destroyers, ships of the fleet train—to pass 
from one ocean to the other, and demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of the public, the 
necessity of holding the terminals of the 
Canal. In 1923, it was a question of reme- 
dying the precarious conditions of the land 
defenses, and then the experts decided upon 
the adoption of a vast system of aviation 
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bases. The maneuvers of 1924, effected 
jointly with the land forces, were of great 
importance; the object was to judge the 
ability of the troops to keep the water ways 
intact, and to ascertan how much time was 
necessary for the concentration of the fleet 
In 1925, before proceeding to the maneuvers 
in the waters of the Hawaii Islands, the At 
lantic scouting fleet passed the Canal to join 
the battle fleet of the west coast. Last year, 
1926, the question of an air defense was de. 
veloped; it proved, however, incapable of 
preventing the capture of the Canal by an 
enemy fleet, the “Black Fleet,” consisting of 
three battleships, eight light cruisers, thirty- 
three destroyers, a total of sixty-one ships. 
This explains the constant progression of 
the surface, air and submarine craft of the 


U. S. Navy; and the permanent object of { 


the American grand maneuvers is surely in- 
tended to maintain a public state of mind 
that will assure support of the conclusions 
reached by the Naval Committee. 

This year again, the program of maneu- 
vers includes practice in the Panama Zone; 
we'll wager that, when it comes to an analy- 
sis, we shall find ourselves face to face with 
the same conclusions, this time tending to 
development in the number of light units, 
That will be next year’s argument, for it is 
a glaring fact that the United States have 
more gold than they know what to do with. 

In order to avoid unleashing naval ambi- 
tion, it would be very tempting to call a con- 
ference before the expiration of the agree- 
ments in force. We are not pessimistic 
either by profession or taste; but this hori- 
zon is not a smiling one. We shall not 
come out of ths new conference without 
some concessions that will evidently affect 
the number of our submarines. And shall 
we deliberately hold out our hands to be 
tied? Let us wait at least until the two 
navies dominating the seas have explained 
themselves. 


The French War College 


The January issue of the Revue des deus 
Mondes contains an article by General Deb- 
eney on the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, the 
French War College. It is one of a series 
of articles on the great schools of France. 
In it will be found a clear, concise and at- 
thoritative statement of the nature and ob 
ject of the school, as well as an answer to 
critics who found it easy to explain all difi- 
culties and reverses by attributing them to 
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supposed theoretic doctrines taught at that 


institution. 
To the question whether the War School 


is intended for advanced studies in military 
science preparing officers for command, or 
whether it is a staff school training officers 
for staff service, his answer is that the best 
definition is to be found in the record of 
the service rendered, namely, the corps of 
staff officers, the numerous staffs it fur- 
nished during the war. He quotes Marshal 
Joffre—himself not a graduate of the War 
School—in his tribute to: 


Our Corps of Staff Officers, which was our 
force at the beginning of the war and which will 
continue to be so, notwithstanding the cruel losses 
which thinned its ranks I wish to ren- 
der a solemn homage to its merits, to its probity, 
to its knowledge. During the first weeks of the 
war, we should not have been able to do what we 
have done had not the great staffs remained like 
rocks in a tempest, radiating an atmosphere of 
clearness and coolness about them. They sur- 
rounded their chief with an atmosphere of sane 
and youthful confidence which was his help and 
support. In the course of most exhausting work, 
during terrible moral trials, they maintained a lu- 
cidity of judgment, a facility of adaptation, a skill 
in execution which were to result in ultimate vic- 
tory. 

True it is that after the last reorganization 
of the school (1876), the tendency was in 
the direction of advanced military studies. 


The system of recruiting, the program, the gen- 
eral method, all were intended to break away from 
the recollections of the former staff school. Later, 
however, some misgivings arose lest these very 
exclusive studies turn to pure speculation and 
spread in the army theoretical ideas, frigid sys- 
tems, which are the worst danger for a body of 
officers. 


The school was therefore invited to turn 
to the more tangible realities that face the 
staff officer. But even in the change that 
followed, the contrast was more apparent 
than real. Military men like other technical 
men will, in the heat of discussion, allow 
themselves, at times, to find a contrast be- 
tween conceptions that, basically, are merely 
distinct. 


The instruction at the school has never offered 
any periods showing a real contrast. The swinging 
of the pendulum is amusingly recorded by the place 
given to the course in history: according to the 
tendencies of the day, history was either included in 

course of general strategy and tactics or rele- 
gated to a splendid isolation, to make room for the 
privileged staff course. 
_And it is here that we find the answer to the 
riddle. When minds are still full of recollections 
of the war, the instructor in general tactics turns to 
these recollections for the known facts of experi- 
ence as a basis on which to form his conceptions 
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and, certain that a general accord is soon realized 
by the force of circumstances, he takes care not to 
tarry on subjects that are always speculative; he 
concentrates his entire activity on the execution it- 
self, that is to say, on the practical methods, on 
professional precision, which constitute the domain 
of staff service. As we draw farther away from 
the periods of war, we are compelled to turn to 
other sources for the lessons of facts. It is then 
that history meets us with its book wide open, that 
the student of general tactics becomes absorbed in 
the commentaries of the great captains and often 
forgets himself in them to the detriment of the 
practical questions facing the staff service. 

It is logical that immediately after the Great 
War, the history course should have been isolated 
in a modest place, while the course in general 
tactics was absorbing the staff course and was tak- 
ing into the same hand, a powerful and majestic 
hand, both questions of command and the ques- 
tions of staff, conception and execution. 


But as time passes, the same causes will 
produce the same affects. 

General tactics will repudiate staff service to 
reannex history. Each stage will give rise to the 
same disputes, the same passions. Once more, the 
advocates of a school for advanced military studies 
will face those of a staff service school. And it 
will be well that it should be so, provided there 
be no exaggeration in either direction; for these 
discussions prove the life, the vibrant intense life of 
our Officers’ Corps. 

The essential question is the general pro- 
gram of studies, including requirements for 
entrance and the periods of practical in- 
struction, covering in all a period of at least 
six years: two years’ preparation for en- 
trance, six months with the arm of the serv- 
ice to which the officer belongs, two full 
years at the War School and eighteen 
months or two years with a staff. 

There is no intention of putting the offi- 
cer on the bench or of equipping him with 
a definite mass of knowledge. As a result 
of experience, the depressing questionnaires 
at the end of each course have been abol- 
ished, with them the examinations for grad- 
uation and classification. The officers come 
to the school between the ages of thirty-eight 
and forty-eight with several years of com- 
mand to their credit. The questions put be- 
fore them are most directly connected with 
their profession. They are put amidst such 
situations as they will have to face; they 
are allowed a certain time to study docu- 
ments, maps, or a terrain, to think it over 
and arrive at a decision. Lectures there 
are, but they are not the most imporiant 
phase; stress is laid on the practical side and 
particularly on travel. During the first year, 
the different arms are studied separately ; 
during the second, combinations of the vari- 
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ous arms. All along there is a study of war 
situations, calling for the development of 
judgment, common sense and the habit of 
decision, not neglecting at the same time an 
appeal to the imagination, which is by no 
means to be despised. 

Lectures of a general educational value 
are given by professors of the University of 
Paris. Social, industrial, scientific and tech- 
nical questions are further studied by visits 
to mills, foundries, laboratories and other 
industrial plants, where engineers and di- 
rectors explain not only the processes and 
organization but also the social conditions of 
their personnel. During the period of travel, 
the officers visit the various frontiers and 
battle fields, and attend maneuvers. 

There is no effort to develop students ; 
the object is to train officers. 

At first appearance one may think it 
strange that so much care should be taken 
in developing a personality among men 
whose business is always to work in com- 
mon. 

Is there not some danger, one may ask, of over- 
developing that personality to the point of particu- 
larism, one of the most dangerous dissolvents an 
army can fear? It is at this point that we call at- 
tention to the special care taken in admitting 
officers to the War School, a care which constitutes 
one of the principal elements of its educational 
value. 

The author (General Debeney) takes spe- 
cial care to make it clear that the school does 
not teach any doctrines. The strategic and 
tactical doctrines of the army are formu- 
lated by the High Command, the Superior 
War Counsel. This body may have among 
its members graduates of the War School, 
but whatever influence such graduates may 
have had, the High Command cannot con- 
sistently unload the blame on them. There 
has been little discrimination used in blam- 
ing the school. Thus, for instance, the ‘“doc- 
trine” of the institution was blamed for 
certain errors in the regulations, particularly 
the underestimation of the effects of fire 
which characterized the early stages of the 
war. But that particular regulation was in 
contradiction with the tactical teaching given 
at the school by certain instructors whose 
names have since become well known during 
the war. 

Doctrines sufficiently well known—the 
problem is that of execution. The school 
was blamed for the absence of the element 
of surprise. There was no lapse of mem- 
ory. The difficulty was that the destruction 
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of wire entanglements and machine 

nests required long periods of heavy bom. 
bardment and the guns made too much noise 
to allow a surprise. In 1918, when the 
abundance of munitions, the presence of new 
trench guns and armored cars made it pos. 
sible to cross the wire entanglements rapidly 
and to crush the machine guns, surprise be. 
came possible and good use was made of it 

Where the school does lay down general 
principles is in the domain of moral forces, 
The coming generation, which has not seep 
the war will have to be shown. 

The importance of moral forces in war and 
their influence on the decisions of the chief; they 
will have to be informed that any tactical con. 
ception, any maneuver, however brilliant it may be, 
depends in the last analysis on the effort made by 
the fighters in the ranks. 


While it does not appear that the founders 
of the school and their successors worried 
much about war doctrines, it is plain that 
all along they did insist on two essential 
conditions: a close contact between the offi- 
cer and the troops; a close contact between 
the officer and the nation. Sooner or later 
any active army officer must command 
fighting men in some measure. But to com- 
mand them properly he must know them, 
and in order to know them he must live, 
be in contact with their ideas and sentiments. 


It is therefore dangerous to take away men from 
the troops and make specialists out of them. 


A superficial contact with the life of the 
nation is easy. A real contact, with the de- 
sire to go beyond appearances requires 
thought and effort on the part of the officer. 

In the words of Ollé-Laprune, he must devel- 
op the habit of “giving wide scope to his profes- 
sion.” One of the good means to that end is to 


establish relations of a fundamental nature, that 
is to say, relations of work. 


The lectures in geography and political 
science have that end in view. They are in- 
tended not only to acquaint officers with the 
great questions of the day, but to bring them 
in contact with eminent men in the academic 
and scientific world and to cast a favorable 
light on subjects they are to pursue through- 
out their career. 

It is with the same end in view that the 
school for officers of the reserve staff was 
established at the War School. Much is ex- 
pected in the future from this branch of the 
War School. 

It is by these opportunities for practical 
contact that the officer is furnished with the 
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best means for learning and for working out 
a doctrine for himself. After all, “in the 
true sense of the word, we understand only 
what we have discovered by personal effort.” 

Nothing absolute can be taught because 
we don’t know the nature of the next war. 
In the present atmosphere, it is almost blas- 
phemy to speak of the “next war,” but when 
the nation has its rude awakening and the 
war does come, the people will ask: “What 
did you do while we were dreaming?” 

Any surprise may be expected from sci- 
ence. No one can tell what that will be nor 
the moral effect it may have on the troops. 

It is for this reason that the War School is duty 
bound to familiarize officers with conceptions of 
this order; they must be informed of the technical 
possibilities of the day and directed to the various 
fields of activity where any scientific research is 
undertaken that can be applied to war. Officers 
are in no way expected to become scientists, still 
less inventors, but they must put themselves in a 
position to discuss with scientists and understand 
the inventions. 


The school prepares them sufficiently for 
these questions which they will have to fol- 
low throughout their career. In this respect 
as in others, the school can only give them 
an agreeable introduction. 

Contact with foreign officers who attend 
the school, the study of modern languages 
which more and more encouraged, and mis- 
sions abroad are further means of education. 

Next to tactical instruction, which is the 
basic object of the school, the institution 
must develop along the tendencies men- 
tioned, namely to prepare the officer’s mind 
for the surprises of applied science, to keep 
him in touch with the nation, the army and 
with ideas, and in general to keep his mind 
active. Of all the auxiliary activities, in- 
cluding periodical literature and discussions, 
most cannot be justified on any particular 
ground but their general influence is consid- 
erable and wholesome. 

The worst danger for an army is to limit itself 
to servile compliance with regulations; in such 
easy habits, the army becomes the prey of routine 
and prepares a rude awakening. No institution 
is free from that danger, but the army alone en- 
dangers by its failure the very existence of the 
nation. Accordingly, it is nowhere more important 
than in the army to have a center, ever in vibra- 
tion, radiating incessantly waves of intellectual 
activity in the body of officers. The school has at 
times been called the brains of the army. The ex- 
pression is exact subject to the reserve that we 
should not assign the rdle of doctrinal direction 
to the brain, but that we ask from it only the ex- 
ercise of a physiological function: to maintain in 
activity the nerve fibers that spread throughout 
the organism. Mens agitat molem . . . . And 
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is not this, in the last analysis, the object proposed 
by the cruel lessons of 1870 to the founders of the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre? 


JAPAN 
Naval Notes 


Le Yacnt, 29 January._-In the proposed 
navy budget for 1927-1028, which calls for 
255,000,000 yen, the amount of 89,725,000 
yen is set aside for the construction of new 
craft as follows: 

75,000,000 yen represent the fifth annual 
installment since the Conference of Wash- 
ington for the construction of light ships 
(this program is to be carried out in 1928- 
1929) ; 

10,000,000 yen represent the second an- 
nual installment of the restricted program 
approved by the Diet at the beginning of 
1926 (construction of four torpedo boats of 
1,700 tons) ; 

4,725,000 yen represent the first annual 
installment of the new replacement program 
which is soon to be submitted to the Diet 
for approval. 

The Japanese naval program provides for 
laying keel, this year, of four cruisers of 
10,000 tons, fifteen destroyers, four subma- 
rines, three gun-boats, one airship carrier, 
one mine layer. 

The cruisers will be replicas of the Nachi. 
Their speed will be up to thirty-three or 
thirty-four knots ; it is believed that they will 
be the best armed 10,000-ton cruisers in the 
world. They will carry at least nine guns 
of 203 mm—the maximum caliber author- 
ized by the Conference of Washington— 
mounted on triple carriages. The fifteen 
destroyers which will be added to the four 
already voted last year will have a displace- 
ment of 1,700 tons. The submarines will 
be fleet units intended for the Pacific. Their 
displacement will be not less than 2,000 tons. 

Japan would thus have in 1931: twelve 
scouting cruisers, seventeen light cruisers, 
sixty-one destroyers of more than 1,000 
tons, twenty-nine below that tonnage, twen- 
ty-seven submarines of more than 1,000 
tons, sixty-six below 1,000 tons, four large 
airship carriers, to which will be added ten 
ships of the line. 

The light cruiser Kiso (5,500 tons) has 
just been assigned to the Naval School in 
place of the Yahagi (4,950 tons, 1911). The 
Japanese Admiralty has taken this step in 
order to facilitate training for the students 
on a more modern ship. It is also an- 
nounced that, commencing with 1927, the 
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Naval School course will be lengthened by 
eight months (forty-four months instead of 
thirty-six). 

The first class submarine A-22, launched 
November 8, 1926 at the Kawasaki Yards, 
Kobe, is of the mine laying type. It ap- 
pears that this is the ship the launching of 
which was announced by the press on the 
above date under the name of Kobe (see our 
No. 2,280 of December 4, last), and which 
was stated to have a displacement of 2,200 
tons, while the displacement is really only 
1,000 tons. 

The submarine B-66 of 998/1500 tons 
built by the Mitsubishi yards was launched 
on October 25 at Kobe. 

The fleet hydroplane Rohrbach has not 
proved satisfactory to the Japanese navy. 
The company organized by Rohrbach and 
Mitsubishi for the use of the Rohrbach 
patent has just been dissolved. 

The admiralty has therefore proceeded to 
build a large hull-hydroplane, derived from 
the F-5 type, which will surely be equipped 
with Lorraine 450 CV motors. 


GERMANY 
Ship of the Line 


or Battle Cruiser? 


Vossische Zeitung, Berlin—In the mili- 
tary provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
it is stipulated that battleships of the Ger- 
man Imperial Navy are to have a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons. The ships we have 
are entirely antiquated, and their main- 
tenance entails a useless expenditure of im- 
mense amounts of money. 

However, the question as to what the 
ships about to be built are to be like has 
thus far been unanswered. The con- 
structors of the Imperial navy are face to 
face with the problem of building a battle- 
ship of 10,000 tons that will satisfy modern 
requirements. Armor and artillery must 
conform to speed requirements, the quarters 
for a crew of at least 500 men must be com- 
fortable, the ships are to be capable of cruis- 
ing in foreign waters. Nor can the con- 
structors be content with making a miniature 
of a modern ship; that would mean defeat- 
ing their purpose. Heavy turbine or recip- 
rocating engines, which also require heavy 
operative materials, are out of question. 
The new German battleships must have 
crude-oil motors. Oil motors rid the ship 
of the space-consuming funnels which also 
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offer a target; they can be built in deeper 
down, and therefore better protected. The 
speed furnished is sufficient. There are to. 
day motor ships that make more than twenty 
knots, even in trans-oceanic passenger sery- 
ice. The cruising radius of these ships can 
confidently be so limited that they could cal] 
at any port of the North Sea and the Baltic 
Sea that would allow of their return with 
their own stores. A cruising radius of 2,509 
knots is entirely sufficient. We used to haye 
ships of this size in the Brandeberg type. 
With 1,050 tons of coal and a speed of ten 
knots they had a radius of action of 4,500 
knots. Ata speed of twelve knots, a supply 
of 500 tons was supposed to be sufficient for 
2,500 knots. Even if we raise it to 750 tons, 
the performance of the Brandeburg will still 
be outdone. 

There is no limit on the caliber of Ger- 
man ships. It may therefore be assumed 
that the old 28 cm. guns carried at present 
by the German Navy will yield to an es- 
sentially modern gun. Foreign navies are 
united in the opinion that 40.6 cm. artillery 
is the heaviest caliber, practical. There is 
no reason why Germany should stop below 
that caliber. The question that remains is 
this: how many of such guns can be carried 
on a ship of 10,000 tons? The triple turret 
has not given such a brilliant account of it- 
self in the American Navy as to justify imi- 
tation. The double turret is and must con- 
tinue to be the ideal grouping of heavy ar- 
tillery. In the absence of funnels, the masts 
are the only obstruction in addition to bridge 
structures. Should we be willing to re 
nounce medium artillery, once highly es- 
teemed in the German Navy, the building of 
four double turrets would not be beyond 
the limits of possibility. Two sufficiently 
high turrets, each fore and aft, and so set 
up in the trunk-shaft as to facilitate the 
firing of six guns at each bow and stern 
and a broadside of eight guns, would be 
ideal. However, four double turrets with 
armor and ammunition require an enormous 
weight nowadays, and it is a question 
whether enough weight would be left for 
heavy oil motors to allow of a speed of 
twenty knots. Three turrets with two guns 
each can, at best, be only so erected that 
either the bow fire or the stern fire is weak- 
er; and two turrets would not make enough 
of an impression even on possible Baltic 
adversaries of the German Navy. If we 
reduce the caliber, there will be little differ- 
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ence in weight even at 35.5 cm. It is only 
at 30.5 cm. that there is an appreciable re- 
duction of weight, but also a great reduction 
in fighting power. 

Should we build not an out and out ship 
of the line but a fast battle cruiser of me- 
dium equipment, entirely different possibili- 
ties would be open to the constructors. We 
should then be in a position to build ships 
that would recall the English Raleigh type, 
and, by foregoing the speed limit of thirty 
knots, we should even be able to give the 
ship a limited water line armor against tor- 
pedoes. The decks, of course, would be 
protected. Torpedo equipment would be 
dispensed with on such ships, as the require- 
ment of tubes above the water could not be 
satisfied on these ships. 

Protective armor, which was considerably 
overestimated in the past, will make room 
for modern cell structure, a triple bottom 
and lengthwise bulkheads; only the really 
vital parts of the ship will have protective 
armor, i.e., the furnaces, the artillery, and 
the radio equipment. As to a complete 
water line protection, that can be dispensed 
with; far more important is it to have new 
arrangements for the ammunition maga- 
zines, in view of the experience at the battle 
of Skaggerak, where the British owed many 
total losses to that oversight. 

The modern German 10,000-ton ship will 
be strange in appearance. With a complete 
main deck, low superstructures, the missing 
funnels, with its heavy fighting tower, -its 
slender radio tower, with the missing struc- 
tures for defensive artillery but with the 
groups of anti-aircraft guns well in evi- 
dence, with a length of about 200 meters, 
a corresponding width, and a rather limited 
draft, it will recall rather a cruiser than a 
battleship. Little can as yet be said as to 
the cost. It will hardly be possible, how- 
ever, to build such a warship of 10,000 
tons below 35,000,000 imperial marks. 


ITALY 


De Pinedo Wins Laurels 
For Italy 


New York Times, 27 February—A new 
Santa Maria has just crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean with another Italian at the helm, 
Francesco de Pinedo, who is swinging 
around half the world in a hydroplane 
named for the caravel of Columbus. By 
spanning the Atlantic, from West Africa to 
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Brazil, he followed, curiously enough, al- 
most the same route of the discoverer of 
that land in the year 1500. But Pinedo 
based his flight on carefully measured dis- 
tances and scientific factors, while old Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese, was swept 
across the wide ocean by storms and thought 
himself lost beyond repair. 

Although de Pinedo is not the first man 
to cross the Atlantic in a flying machine, 
nor even the first to link Africa and South 
America in one flight, his achievement has 
added much to an already large share of 
fame. The chief of staff of the Italian air 
forces now stands forth with General 
Nobile, pilot. of the Norge in her flight 
across the Arctic, as one of the great figures 
in aéronautics. The general, also an Italian, 
directed the attention of the world last year 
to the new air forces built up by Mussolini. 

But de Pinedo, a year before the Norge 
trip, had accomplished the record long dis- 
tance flight of all times, covering 34,000 
miles on an aérial visit to Australia and 
Japan. And he did it with one hydroplane 
and one mechanic. There were no special 
preparations made in advance and no mis- 
haps worthy of mention. 

Expert attention from all over the world 
followed his flight. Leaving Rome on April 
24, 1925, he reached Tokyo on September 
27, after an air voyage that instantly re- 
called the days when Magellan circumnavi- 
gated the globe. De Pinedo attempted noth- 
ing of the sort, but his route led him into 
remote corners of the world. From Rome 
he flew to Milan and thence to Brindisi, 
on the eastern tip of the Italian boot. Then, 
in one jump, he crossed the Adriatic and 
Greece and the Atgean beyond, landing in 
Asia Minor. Afterward his itinerary read 
like an Oriental fairy tale, across Persia 
and Siam to India, where he left the sea- 
coast to travel along the great Indian rivers. 

Doubling on his trail, de Pinedo next 
reached the Dutch East Indies, within strik- 
ing distance of Western Australia. And 
one long flight landed him upon the coast. 
He visited Melbourne and Sydney, far away 
on the eastern side, continuing to Manila, 
Korea and Japan. Regarded from any 
standpoint, his flight was a triumph. Bold- 
ness of the first order was need to engage 
in such an enterprise, coupled with mechan- 
ical skill that any flier might well envy. 

The trip back to Rome was a kind of 
triumphal procession that ended in such 
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scenes as only Italy could provide. The 
nation literally laughed and wept over him. 
De Pinedo was proclaimed Civis Romanus, 
or Roman citizen, an honor revived from 
ancient times and conferred only for great 
deeds. And de Pinedo promptly laid his 
plans for new adventures. 

Finally, after many delays and elaborate 
arrangements, the commander slipped away 
to Cagliari, Sardinia, where a group of high 
officials saw him take the air in a navy 
bombing plane, named the Santa Maria in 
memory of the earlier achievement of Co- 
lumbus. 

The same day he landed in Rabat, French 
Morocco, 1,000 miles away, and the next 
day reached Cisneros, West Africa, another 
thousand-mile jump. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, in- 
tending to cross the whole Atlantic without 
any wayside stops. But his plane would not 
rise with the heavy load of fuel needed. 
After several attempts, de Pinero had to 
abandon his plan and fly to Dakar, French 
Senegal, a near point to the Cape Verde 
Islands, 300 miles offshore. 


THREATENING WEATHER 


On reaching the islands his fuel problem 
was simplified, but weather conditions be- 
came threatening and he was delayed until 
February 22. Then his plane lifted easily 
and he turned toward the coast of Brazil, 
hoping at least to make the long flight di- 
rect without halting at coast islands. Again 
the elements intensified his difficulties. The 
flight across 1,432 miles consumed not more 
than twelve hours. On the way pilot and 
mechanic sighted only one ship. Otherwise 
they saw no sign of man, winging onward at 
a breath-taking speed. 

It was midday when the inhabitants of 
Fernando Noronha Island, 270 miles from 
Port Natal on the mainland, saw the Italians 
pass their ocean outpost, bound for shore. 
But the water was so rough and the wind so 
high it became impossible to land and de 
Pinedo perforce turned back to the island, 
where he found a safe anchorage in its lee. 
First honors for such a trip went to Com- 
mander Ramon Franco of the Spanish air 
forces last year, but de Pinedo’s crossing 
was none the less noteworthy. And he is 
to attempt a return program unequaled in 
aviation. After visiting Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro and other South American cities, 
de Pinedo will travel up the coast line to the 
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West Indies, stopping at Cuba and the Ba. 


hamas. Next his route will take him tp 
Charleston, South Carolina, perhaps Wash. 
ington, and then New York. The reception 
awaiting him here will equal that extended 
to Lieutenant Commander Byrd of our own 
Navy when he returned from the North 
Pole flight. 

Distant cities of the United States will get 
a chance to see the Santa Maria and her 
pilot, for he will go to Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, and elsewhere, returning 
East to penetrate Canada and reach New- 
foundland. Then will come the last great 
jump of his flight, across the North Atlantic 
to the Azores. Having reached the islands, 
which lie far out in the Atlantic off the 
African coast, Commander de Pinedo will 
turn his way homeward, completing a jour- 
ney over four continents of 30,000 miles 
or more. The ocean distances are greater 
than those traversed in his first long flight, 
and the uncertainties of the Atlantic must 
always be a major problem. 

It is certain that the popular mind has 
been deeply stirred by de Pinedo’s crossing 
of the Atlantic along the old trail of the first 
Portuguese and Spanish discoverers. As 
their coming in frail barks betokened a new 
day in the world, so his crossing will go far 
to emphasize the fact that the realm of the 
air now really belongs to man. 


SPAIN 


Spain is Pushing its 
Navy Program 


Japan Advertiser, 15 January.—Spain is 
actively pushing forward the modernization 
of its navy. 

By the end of this year, the minister of 
Marine, St. D. Honorio Cornejo Carrajal, 
expects that there will be added two 8,000- 
ton cruisers, the Principe Alphonso and the 
Almirante Cervera; two 1,600-ton destroy- 
ers, the Churruca and the Alcala Galiano, 
and one submarine of the C type (goo tons). 

During 1926, the Spanish Navy was in- 
creased by the destroyer Lazaga, the gun- 
boat Dato, and two submarines of the B 
type (700 tons). 

With the above units, the remainder of 
Admiral Miranda’s program and the new 
additional program approved last summer, 
the Spanish Navy will, within ten years, be 
completely reorganized. 
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It will then include approximately: two 
dreadnoughts, sixteeen cruisers, nineteen 
destroyers, twenty-eight torpedo-boats, thir- 
teen gunboats and tweaty-seven submarines, 
as main units. 

In order to make economies, the Minister 
of Marine has recently decided to withdraw 
the oldest units from service and conse- 
quently reduce the staff, which enabled him, 
without delaying the construction of new 
ships, to decrease the navy budget for 1927, 
by nearly half a million dollars. 


To Be Buitt IN SPAIN 


All the new ships, including cannon and 
ammunition, will be built in Spain. The 
biggest cruisers, of the Washington type 
(10,000 tons), will cost $15,000,000 each; 
the destroyers, almost $3,000,000, and the 
submarines, $2,000,000 apiece. 

The revised navy program approved by 
King Alphonso reaches a total of about 
$185,000,000 which makes a yearly expense 
of $18,000,000, the program having to be 
completed by the end of 1937. 

It is not exclusively for ship building 
though, because it also includes items such 
as establishment of bases for naval air 
forces in Mahon (Balearic Islands), Carta- 
gena and Vigo, purchase of submarine 
mines, establishment of nets and other 
means of defense in naval basis, construc- 
tion of powder magazines in Cartagena, Fer- 
rol and Cadiz, et cetera, but the total of new 
floating material amounts to nearly 
$85,000,000, which shows that Spain seri- 
ously intends “to reconstitute its naval pow- 
er,” as says textually the royal decree auth- 
orizing the expense. 


The Spanish naval forces for the same 
year are divided as follows. Head squad- 
ron: two dreadnoughts, five cruisers, and 
five destroyers. Naval forces of Northern 
Africa: two cruisers, one gunboat, eight 
custom cutters, two tugboats, two torpedo- 


boats. 
How ALLoTtTepD 


For missions: seven gunboats, four de- 
stroyers, twenty torpedo-boats, three custom 
cutters, ten ships for the protection of fish- 
ery, one lighter, five small boats and one 
tugboat. Two submarines at Ferrol, and 
two at Mahon, six at Cartagena, and one 
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which will be attached to some base as soon 
as ready for service. Thirteen other ships 
for special services, such as cruisers used 
for training, airplane carriers, transports, 
dredgers, et cetera. 

A captain-general is placed at the head 
of the Navy. For 1927, the commanding 
services at sea will include five admirals, 
eight vice-admirals, ten rear-admirals, twen- 
ty-seven commanders of man-of-war, sixty- 
three commanders of frigate, 112 command- 
ers of corvette, 257 lieutenants, and an in- 
determinate number of midshipmen. 

Three generals of division command re- 
spectively the navy engineers, the navy ar- 
tillery and the navy infantry. The navy ad- 
ministration is placed under a general in- 
tendent. The ecclesiastic staff includes one 
vicar lieutenant, four vicars of first class, 
nine chief chaplains, nineteen chaplains of 
first class and seventeen of second class. 


Spain Presses for a Solution 
in Tangier 


News service of the Vossische Zeitung, 
Paris, 27 December.—The Figaro publishes 
an interview with King Alphonso XIII, re- 
ceived from Spain, in which the king pre- 
sents the Spanish side of the Tangier ques- 
tion with remarkable energy. He is—so 
King Alphonso declares—sincerely surprised 
at the failure of France to understand the 
Spanish claims in Tangiers. France knows 
as well as Spain that every case of unrest 
in Morocco has had its origin in Tangiers, 
that it is also through the neutral zone of 
Tangiers that Abdel Crim obtained the nec- 
essary contact with the outside world that 
enabled him to maintain his resistance. It is 
his opinion that these conditions will con- 
tinue so long as Tangier remains under its 
special régime; that nothing but the incor- 
poration of Tangier in the Spanish zone of 
influence can produce a change for the bet- 
ter alike from the point of view of French 
interests well understood. That heretofore 
Spain has been compelled to yield all along 
in all Morocco negotiations, but that this 
time Spain was fully determined not to 
yield. “In Morocco, France and Spain are 
brothers in arms,” concluded the king, “in 
Tangier, their interests are parallel. I am 
therefore looking forth to a speedy and easy 
settlement.” 

Whether the appeal to the Moroccan 
brotherhood in arms will be understood in 
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France in the spirit in which the King of 
Spain obviously desires does not seem very 
probable, judging by the course thus far 
taken by the negotiations concerning Tan- 
gier. The desire of Spain is not a mere 
revival of rather neglected negotiations. 
The demand formulated officially should be 
interpreted by the fact that it is not Primo 
nor his Minister of Foreign Affairs but the 
King himself that made the declaration of 
Spain’s desires in Tangier. France will 
hardly pursue the tendency to force the Tan- 
gier question in any manner. The question 
must be handled without friction. There 
are already too many points of friction in 
diplomatic affairs, particularly with Italy, 
who is, for the time being, displaying en- 
tirely too much interest in the Tangier ques- 
tion. France will refrain from any effort to 
touch the hot iron prematurely. From the 
Spanish viewpoint, the Tangier problem has 
been and must continue to be a burning 
question. Once the question was so directly 
put to debate in March, 1926, its abandon- 
ment would mean an unpleasant loss of pres- 
tige for Spain both at home and abroad. 
This would be a serious blow to Primo, as 
his position at home depends more or less 
on results attained abroad. 


ENGINEERING 


The Most Powerful 
Oil-Electric Tug 
in the World 


INFORMATION ON “NEw YorK CENTRAL 
Lines No. 34” 


Equipped with Ingersoll-Rand engines, 
the most powerful oil-electric tugboat in the 
world has been placed in service in New 
York Harbor by the New York Central 
Railroad Company, where it will be used 
for towing barges and carfloats. Following 
official tests, the new tugboat, known in rail- 
road parlance as New York Central Lines 
No. 34, made a number of short cruises in 
the Harbor on January 26. The cruises 
were attended by representatives of the 
Federal and City governments and many 
prominent officials of railroad, tugboat and 
oil companies, guests of the New York Cen- 
tral lines and the Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

Eight outstanding advantages of this type 
of tugboat were pointed out by Frederick 
W. O'Neil, chief engineer of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, in an interview. These are: 
bridge control, constant full-load power, ex- 
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cellent torque performance, economical gen- 
eration of power, decreased engine weight, 
power reserves, savings in service time and 
reduced operating costs. 

From the bridge positive and accurate 
control of the boat is made possible. Cop. 
trol signals to the engine room are elim}. 
nated. By bridge control of the tugboat a 
saving in time in landing, and in maneuver. 
ing through restricted waters is effected, 
The tugboat is easier to handle and more te. 
sponsive than an automobile. By bridge 
control the possibility of damage to docks, 
to the tugboat itself and to other craft jg 
practically eliminated. Rope breakage is re 
duced to a minimum through the pilots 
ability to gradually take up the strain in 
the rope under direct observation. 

If the engine and propeller are directly 
connected, the engine, when driving the boat 
without a tow, runs at a certain speed, tak- 
ing the full power of the engine and drives 
the tug, say ten or twelve miles per hour, 
When the tug is fastened to a tow it will 
obviously run slower, say five or six miles 
per hour, depending upon the size of the 
tow. In this case it is not possible to drive 
the propeller at the high speed used when 
the ship was free. A lower propeller and 
engine speed must be used to correspond to 
the lower speed of the ship. This means 
a reduction of horse power, that is, the full 
power of the engine is not available. This 
is the condition when the vessel should be 
doing its most effective work. In the oil- 
electric, however, the engines run at a con- 
stant speed, driving the generator so that the 
generator can always put out the full power 
of the oil engines. When the propeller is 
turning slowly for towing, the electrical 
hook-up is such that the power given the 
propeller can be made correspondingly 
larger as the speed is less so that in effect 
the propeller can push as much horse power 
while towing as when running at high speed 
without a tow. 

Excellent torque performance is given by 
the oil-clectric tugboat. The electrical 
machinery of the tug is able to develop large 
overloads for short periods of time. This 
permits heavy torque overloads at reduced 
propeller revolutions per minute, without 
exceeding the engine rating, since the et 
gines operate at constant speed. The devel- 
oped engine horse power can be constant, 
irrespective of the propeller speed. 
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The proper speed for a propeller is a 
function of the size and type of the ship. 
In the oil-electric drive the propeller can 
be run at any speed to suit the ship, for it 
need not be run at the same speed as the 
engines. The engines, therefore, can be a 
high speed type used for generating power, 
which makes them lighter and more efficient. 
In other words, one can have the proper 
propeller for the ship and the proper en- 
gine for the most economical generation of 
power. When the engine is directly con- 
nected a compromise is made between the 
most desirable propeller for speed and the 
proper engine speed. This results in the 
selection of an engine whose speed is com- 
paratively slow and which makes it large in 
size and weight. The oil-electric type with 
an electrical hook-up between the propeller 
and the oil engines is like a set of gears 
which have an infinite number of speed re- 
ductions. 

The weight of the oil engines of the oil- 
electric tugboat is less than the power plant 
needed for securing the same power in a 
steam tugboat. The space occupied by oil- 
engines is less. And, in addition, smoke is 
eliminated; there are no ashes or boilers, 
and tanks for fresh water are eliminated. 

There is a reserve of power in the oil- 
electric tugboat. There is considerably less 
danger of complete paralysis of the tug. 
With one of its two oil engines operating, 
approximately 80 per cent of the full speed 
of the tug is possible. 

Due to time saved in fueling and in the 
elimination of the need for disposing of 
ashes and cleaning boilers, in the saving of 
time necessary to get up steam and in its 
ability to start and stop immediately, the 
oil-electric tug is in service a greater part 
of the time than is the case with the steam 
tug. 

Because of its reduction of fuel costs, of 
its ability to be in service more frequently 
than the steam tug and the need for fewer 
operators, it has been estimated that the 
yearly operating expense, including all 
charges on the investment, is approximately 
20 per cent lower than for a steam tug of 
the same power. It has been estimated that 
this saving will in two and a half to three 
years make up for the higher initial cost of 
the oil-electric as compared with the initial 
cost of the steam tug. 

_New York Central Lines No. 34 was de- 
Signed by J. W. Millard and Brothers, and 
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built and outfitted by the Staten Island Ship- 
building Corporation. The hull, with a 
length overall of 108 feet and a twenty-six 
foot beam, was launched on October 15, 
1926. Miss Jennie M. Hutter of the New 
York Central Lines marine department 
acted as sponsor. The oil-electric power of 
the boat consists of two Ingersoll-Rand 
type PR, six-cylinder, four-cycle, solid in- 
jection 14 x 19 oil engines, each directly con- 
nected to a 270 K.W. General Electric com- 
pound wound generator and 30 K.W. ex- 
citer. 

These oil engine generating sets operate 
non-reversing at a constant speed of 265 
R.P.M. The generators are connected in 
series and normally supply 480 volt direct 
current for the 650 S.H.P. double armature, 
shunt wound propulsion motor. The motor 
is directly connected to the propeller shaft 
and is capable of delivering full power 650 
S.H.P. at any speed from 115 to 145 R.P.M. 

The No. 34 is said to provide the utmost 
economy of operation, approximately twen- 
ty-five gallons of fuel oil being required to 
drive the tug for one hour. Officials of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company pointed out the 
fact that with the craft’s oil propulsion 
machinery, it is possible to operate either 
one or both of the generating sets, thus pro- 
viding utmost flexibility in operation. 

Another novel feature of the tugboat’s 
construction is its control, which at all times 
is entirely in the hands of the captain in the 
pilot house. The boat, designed particularly 
for ease of handling in congested water- 
ways, can turn around in its own length, 
while in pulling power it is said to set a new 
mark in tugboat service. 

Full motor-driven auxiliary equipment is 
carried, including a powerful fire fighting 
pump operating three nozzles. Power for 
this pump can be diverted at will from either 
of the propulsion motor armatures, the 
other being used to keep the tug in motion. 

Among those present at the cruises of 
the tugboat on January 26 were: John W. 
Millard and Walter H. Millard, architects 
of the boat ; C. W. Galloway, operating vice- 
president and W. G. Curren, general man- 
ager, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; R. B. 
White, Sr., vice-president, C. H. Stein, as- 
sistant to the vice-president, T. C. Mulligan, 
manager of marine department, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; E. M. Rine, vice- 
president and general manager, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad; C. M. 
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Moore, superintendent floating equipment, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; H. L. DesAnges, 
engineer floating equipment, Long Island 
Railroad; F. D. Hardin, assistant to presi- 
dent, R. D. Starbuck, vice-president, W. B. 
Pollack, manager marine department, F. M. 
Melius, general superintendent and assistant 
manager marine department, R. E. Dough- 
erty, engineering assistant to vice-president, 
E. B. Katte, C. E. Electrical Traction; 
George Clark, assistant to manager, marine 
department, D. W. Dinan, general manager, 
and Al Davis, publicity department, New 
York Central Lines ; F. L. Dubosque, super- 
intendent, floating equipment, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; R. F. Hand, assistant manager, 
and C. C. Klitgaard, superintendent of con- 
struction, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; N. J. Pluymert, director, Standard 
Transportation Company, and W. J. David- 
son, president, Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Company. 


RADIO 


New Radio Principle 


New York Herald-Tribyune, 30 January. 
—Applying some well known alternating 
current phenomena to an old and established 
but neglected principle of direct current con- 
duction in a metal placed in a magnetic 
field, Palmer H. Craig, Ph.D., and an in- 
structor in physics at Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, has established a new 
method of solving an important problem in 
the field of radio engineering—that of ade- 
quate but inexpensive current supply. 

By application of these new principles in 
alternating current phenomena, in devices 
of very simple design, the same effects can 
be produced as now require radio frequency 
amplifying, detector and audio frequency 
amplifying tubes. In fact, declares Dr. 
Craig, who was interviewed at his hotel in 
Brooklyn, where he just arrived to carry on 
some important business which had to do 
with his invention, the system can be applied 
to oscillating currents as well. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


In addition it is a rectifying device and 
the first commercial use to which the new 
application will be put will be in a trickle 
charger for charging storage batteries. 
This is a rather interesting situation, in 
view of the fact that Dr. Craig expects 
that the ultimate development of his dis- 
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covery will result in the elimination of both 
A and B batteries as well as tubes in radi 
sets. 

It was while working on his thesis for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, which was 
granted him by the University of Cincip. 
nati last June, that Dr. Craig made public 
his discovery. He has, however, been work. 
ing on the problem for the last seven years, 
The Hall effect, named after its discoverer 
who occupied a chair at Johns Hopkins 
University about thirty-seven years ago, was 
the foundation of Dr. Craig’s work. Pro. 
fessor Hall found that if an electrical ey. 
rent is passed from one end to the other 
of a very thin, narrow strip of gold leaf 
while the strip is in a magnetic field a 
right angles to the plane of the gold leaf 
there will be a difference of potential be 
tween the two longer ends of the gold leaf, 
or in other words, a current will flow if 
the two edges of the gold leaf are con 
nected through a wire. 


THEORY OF DEVICE 


If the direction of the current flowing 
through the greatest length of the gold leaf 
strip is changed and the current taken off the 
sides of the strip changes its direction, If 
the polarity of the magnetic field is changed 
the current taken off the sides of the gold 
leaf strip will change its direction. Thin 
strips of almost all metals show this effect, 
but it is more pronounced in barium and 
tellurium. The current taken off the sides 
of the strip is called the Hall current and 
the current which is passed along the length 
of the strip is called the longitudinal current. 

With this principle established. Dr. Craig 
did a very simple thing, so simple that tt 
smacks of genius. Instead of applying a 
direct current for the longitudinal current, 
using a direct current for producing the 
magnetic field and taking off a direct current 
from the Hall potential, Dr. Craig produced 
an alternating magnetic field and passed 
through the strip the same alternatic cut- 
rent that produced the alternatic field. He 
was then able to draw off from the sides 
of the strip a direct current. This is the 
principle of his alternating current rectifier. 

By applying a direct longitudinal current 
and an alternating current in the field coil 
he was able to draw off an alternating cut- 
rent in phase with the producing current. 
The magnitude of the current drawn off, 
either direct or alternating, depends on sev- 
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eral factors—the impressed voltage, the re- 
sistance of the metal strip and the voltage 
drop across it, but particularly it varies 
with the thickness of the strip. By making 
the metal strip very thin, so that the metal 
was transparent, and by using very weak 
magnetic fields, the Hall effect was greatly 
enhanced. 
VoLTAGE INCREASE 

By using several metal strips and con- 
necting the side contacts in series, in the 
same way in which dry cells are connected 
in series to increase the voltage output, Dr. 
Craig found, he says, that the Hall effect 
current would likewise be increased in volt- 

_ The longitudinal current connections 
would be hooked up in parallel. In this 
respect Dr. Craig’s amplifier functions to 
the same effect as the static transformers 
which are used between stages in radio sets. 

When the Craig amplifier is used in a 
radio circuit the coil which is used to pro- 
duce the alternating magnetic field to affect 
the metal plates is used as an inductance 
and is tuned by means of a condenser, as 
in ordinary circuits. 


AVIATION 


The Heat Treatment of Duralumin 


By Wm. NeEtson, Lieutenant Commander 
(CC), CSN. 


Aviation, 27 February—When certain 
light aluminum alloys are heat treated, 
quenched and aged there is considerable im- 
provement in their tensile properties. This 
remarkable phenomena was first discovered 
in the case of duralumin by Wilm and has 
been described at length by him and by 
others. 

When duralumin is heated to a tempera- 
ture of about 500° C. and quenched in water 
there is a period immediately after the 
quenching when the material increases in 
hardness, and tensile strength with time. 
After several days the duralumin attains 
relatively constant hardness and_ tensile 
properties. This period after the quenching 
is known as the aging period and the ma- 
terial is said to be aging or maturing. It is 
this feature that places it in a different cate- 
gory from the steels insofar as heat treat- 
ment is concerned. 

Duralumin is a high strength aluminum 
alloy and attains that classification through 
its heat treatment much in the same way as 
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the high strength steels attain their proper- 
ties through correct heat treatment. And al- 
though other aluminum alloys can be heat 
treated to produce desirable characteristics, 
duralumin is outstanding in its variety of 
practicable uses through the particularly 
good qualities obtained by relatively simple 
treatments. 

Cast duralumin responds somewhat to 
heat treatment, but the form in which this 
alloy is used is as a wrought product so our 
discussion will be confined to the latter. It 
is supplied in strip, plates, angles, special 
shapes, tubes, forgings, et cetera, and all 
respond to the same heat treatment practices. 


Two MeEtTHops 


There are two very useful heat treat- 
ments given to duralumin; namely, anneal- 
ing, and heat treating to produce the high 
physical properties for which this alloy is 
outstanding. To avoid confusion the term 
“annealing” will be used to mean the soft- 
ening of the material to put it in the best 
state for cold working. To keep duralumin 
soft and workable over a period of time and 
to attain the greatest amount of softness 
for all forms of cold working it can be an- 
nealed by heating to about 350° C. (660° 
F.) and allowing it to cool in air. The term 
“heat treating” will be used to mean the 
heating of duralumin to a temperature suff- 
cient to bring out the best tensile properties 
by subsequent aging. The heat treating 
temperature of duralumin is 490°—510° C. 
(915°—9g50° F.). These two treatments 
are used very frequently in the manufacture 
of duralumin products and in order to ob- 
tain results that are consistent the tempera- 
ture control must be accurate. 

The physical properties of duralumin in 
these standard tempers and in an unaged 
temper are given as follows: 


Tensile Yield Elongation 
Condition of Strength, Lb. Point, Lb. % im Scleroscope 
Material persq.in. persq.in 2in. Hardness 


Annealed ...... 25-35000 9-10000 10-14% 9-12 
Heat treated and 
4d eee 55-63000 30-36000 18-25% 23-27 


unaged ...... 46-52000 — 18-25% 10-13 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


When duralumin is normalized after any 
initial wrought condition by heating to 500° 
C. and cooled in water, oil, or air, the mate- 
rial is in a relatively soft condition resem- 
bling annealed metal. However, as the alloy 
is allowed to stand at room temperature it 
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increases in hardness, and tensile strength 
rather rapidly, eventually reaching a point 
where the increase is not great for pro- 
tracted periods of time. This peculiarity of 
aging has caused considerable discussion 
amongst metallurgists and has been investi- 
gated extensively to determine the exact 
cause, The theories on which the hardening 
with time is based are complicated, to say 
the least. Duralumin aged at very low tem- 
peratures, such as that of liquid air, does 
not harden with age. It is, therefore, an 
opinion that the aging process is a heat treat- 
ment that takes place at room temperature. 

Before going to the chemical metallurgical 
phases of the heat treatment process it is 
proposed to discuss the effect on the physical 
properties brought about by varying the 
temperature of heat treatment, the tempera- 
ture of quenching, and the period of aging. 

Duralumin sheet, as it comes from the 
rolls, has a tensile strength of 38,000-48,000 
pounds per square inch with an elongation 
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Fic. 1 
EFFect oF HEATING DURALUMIN TO VARYING 
TEMPERATURES, QUENCHED AND AGED. 


of about 2 per cent in two inches. These 
values, of course, depend on the reduction 
made in the sheet and are, therefore, only 
representative. However, it is from this ap- 
proximate condition that the final properties 
are produced. 

In Figure 1 there are shown the ultimate 
tensile strengths, elongations, and _hard- 
nesses obtained from duralumin sheet heated 
at varying temperatures, quenched in boil- 
ing water and aged about five days. The 
material used was initially in the heat 
treated state giving the values obtained be- 
low 300° C. There are two points on the 
tensile strength and hardness curves of par- 
ticular interest. These are the low values 
obtained by heating to about 320° C. and 
quenching and the high values obtained by 
heating to 500° C. and quenching. 
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The effect of heat treating up to aboy 
350° C. is to produce a relatively soft m. 
terial. From 350° C. up to 520° C, th 
hardness increases with increase in the hey 
treating temperature so that practically 
desired hardness can be produced in dur. 
lumin by heating to a determined temper. 
ture, quenching, and aging. Above 520° ¢ 
blistering of the metal occurs, indicatj 
the approach of the melting point. Blister. 
ing will occur in some duralumin below this 
temperature but it is believed to be due ty 
the constitution of the particular pieces that 
act in that way rather than being representa- 
tive. To produce the best results the heat 
treating temperature should be high enough 
to insure the solution of the magnesium. 
silicon and copper-aluminum compounds and 
that temperature is about 490°—510° C, 


QUENCHING 


It is natural to suppose that variations 
in the medium used for quenching and the 
temperature of that medium may cause dif- 
ferent results. However, there apparently 
is little or no effect on the physical proper- 
ties produced by varying the temperature of 
quenching within the ranges tried. It has 
been noted, however, that quenching toa 
low temperature, say 10° C., that the metal 
is softer immediately after the quench than 
is the case where higher temperatures have 
been used. The ordinary quenching medi- 
ums are air blast, water, and oil. The phy- 
sical properties resulting from an air blast 
quench are slightly less than those obtained 
by a liquid quench. Oil and water produce 
about the same results. The reason for us- 
ing various mediums for quenching is de 
pendent on the working of the metal to be 
done and on its relative ability to resist cor- 
rosion. 

Two factors come into the aging process; 
namely, temperature of aging and time of 
aging. In Figure 2, there are given curves 
showing the effect of aging on the physical 
properties. These curves have been cot- 
roborated by several investigators so there 
is little left to be questioned regarding their 
form. Quenching at 100° C. and aging at 
room temperature seems to accelerate the 
aging process. It has been noted that the 
rate of hardening increases as the tempera- 
ture of aging increases, that the maximum 
hardness is obtained by aging at tempeta- 
tures above 100° C. and that at aging tem- 
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ratures above 140° C. the hardness even- 
tually drops after reaching its maximum. 

Aging is practically complete after about 
four days, although there is reason to be- 
lieve that some changes take place for very 
long periods over that. During the early 
part of the aging period it is practicable to 
work duralumin rather extensively without 
impairing the material. This factor is taken 
advantage of in various ways, some of 
which will be described below. 

The chemical composition of duralumin 
is: copper, 3.5 to 4.5 per cent; magnesium, 
4 to 1.0 per cent; manganese, .o to .7 per 
cent; iron, .4 to 1.0 per cent; silicon, .3 
to .6 per cent; aluminum, remainder. This 
combination permits of a variety of possi- 
bilities in the final product making the chem- 
ical-metallurgical theory uncertain. The 
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Errect oF TIME or AGING. 
TREATED AND QUENCHED. From 500 Isc. C. 


DuRALUMIN HEAT 


— effect of adding small quantities of other 


metals such as nickel, tin, chromium, et- 
cetera, is not great and can in general be 
disregarded. 


ALLoys IN DURALUMIN 


The binary alloys formed in duralumin 
and to which the effect of heat treating and 
aging are ascribed are Mg,Si and CuAl,. 
Alloys which contain only the copper-alu- 
minum group show very little aging effect 
but do show an appreciable hardening effect. 
Likewise the alloys containing the magne- 
sium-silicon group without the copper show 
marked aging effect. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that the CuAl, produces the initial 
hardness when heat treated and quenched 
and that Mg,Si produces the increase in 
hardness during aging at room tempera- 
ture, by dissolution of these constituents. 

Considering first the compound CuAl, 
and its effect on the initial hardness—tests 
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conducted at the Bureau of Standards places 
the solubility of CuAl, in aluminum at 4 
per cent at 500° C, and I per cent at 300° 
C. by quenching. Accordingly, if the tem- 
perature is reduced slowly from 500° C. 
the CuAl, that was in solution will precipi- 
tate in a highly dispersed form, resulting in 
duralumin that is relatively soft. Now, if 
the temperature is reduced from 500° C. 
rather rapidly as by quenching, the CuAl, 
is held in part in solution, producing a rela- 
tively hard alloy. Now, if the metal is held 
at room temperature ever a period of time, 
the CuAl, tends to precipitate, bringing 
about equilibrium. This precipitation is un- 
doubtedly in the form of very finely divided 
particles. If the duralumin is aged at a low 
temperature (180° C.) the hardening does 
not take place, due undoubtedly to the ab- 
sence of any precipitation. The annealing 
is assumed to result from the coalescing of 
the finely divided particles of CuAl,. 


MAGNESIUM 


Theorists differ on the relative importance 
of CuAl, and Mg,Si in duralumin. The 
Mg,Si acts in very much the same way as 
has been described for CuAl.,, if that is the 
constituent producing the effect, so for all 
practicable purposes each is a necessary 
compound producing its effect by precipita- 
tion in a dispersed form. However, in- 
creasing magnesium beyond that necessary 
to take up all the silicon reduces the solu- 
bility of the Mg,Si at the higher tempera- 
tures. 

The manganese in duralumin makes for 
better mechanical properties and although it 
may have a part in bringing out the hard- 
ening effect of CuAl,, its addition beyond 
I per cent makes bending and forming diff- 
cult. 

A balance between the various elements 
undoubtedly exists and has in a way been 
investigated physically and metallographi- 
cally. However, within reason the quanti- 
ties given above seem to produce the most 
desirable qualities for the simple heat treat- 
ments used in practice. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Heating of duralumin for heat treatment 
may be done in a furnace or in a salt bath. 
The primary requisite that the material be 
heated uniformly on all sides is the main 
function of the apparatus. The use of an 
open flame for heating is not satisfactory 
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on account of the non-uniformity obtained 
by such means, 

The use of a salt bath is, perhaps, the 
most common method in vogue. It has the 
disadvantage that thorough washing off of 
heat treated parts is necessary after heat 
treatment to insure that no salts are left 
on the duralumin. It has the same disad- 
vantage over a furnace for parts which are 
to be worked hot. Salts left on duralumin 
tend to hasten corrosion. 

The tank for containing the salt bath is 

made of a size dependent on the material 
to be heat treated. For ordinary medium 
size pieces a tank 4 feet by 3 feet and 3 
feet deep is convenient. For longer pieces 
a long tank about 2 feet wide and 4 feet 
or 5 feet deep is most suitable. The tank 
is built up of one half inch or three quarter 
inch mild steel plates, calked and otherwise 
made water tight. Built around the bath and 
acting also as a foundation for the tanks is 
a brick furnace. This furnace can be 
water tight. Built around the bath and 
acting also as a foundation for the tank is 
“a brick furnace. This furnace can be 
heated by electricity, oil, or gas. Coke, coal, 
or charcoal furnaces are not used owing to 
the formation of explosive mixtures when 
carbonaceous fuel gases come into contact 
with nitrates. The necessary features of 
the furnace are a uniformity of temperature 
in all parts, a ready control of the tempera- 
ture by the operator and an equalization of 
heat distribution around the bath. In cases 
where deep tanks are used baffles must be 
arranged around the furnace to keep the 
flames from making direct contact with the 
tank, and in all cases the baffles should be 
so arranged that the salts will begin to melt 
along the side near the top so that relief 
will exist for expansion of the salts. 

The salt bath is composed of approxi- 
mately equal parts of sodium nitrate and 
potassium nitrate (commercially double re- 
fined). In adding salts to the molten bath 
care should be exercised as the presence of 
moisture causes spattering of the liquid. 
The usual procedure is to add salts when the 
bath is cold. The melting point of this 
bath is about 260° C. It is possible to use 
sodium nitrate alone, but since material be- 
comes coated with a salt crust after having 
been immersed in such a bath, it is better 
practice to use sodium nitrate and potassium 
nitrate. 
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EQUIPMENT 

A platform should be provided around the 
furnace at the height which will make it cop. 
venient to handle the material being heg 
treated into and out of the bath. Cranes ang 
such other equipment as are necessary for 
handling the charges should be considered, 
In order to avoid any damage to the parts 
means must be provided for supporting the 
duralumin after heat treatment since it js 
easily distorted and bent by its own weight 
while hot. Baskets made of strip or wire 
mesh serve the purpose well. They are also 
convenient for the quenching operation, 

A very convenient means for handli 
rivets is to use a tube blanked at one end 
and long enough to submerge about one and 
one-half feet into the bath. This also avoids 
placing the rivets in direct contact with the 
salts while being heated. Appliances used 
about a galvanizing plant find ready use in 
a heat treating plant for handling material, 
etc. Covers for the baths allow a bath to be 
heated up quickly when desired. 

The pyrometric equipment is perhaps the 
most important installation. In a small bath 
one pyrometer is considered sufficient, 
whereas in a large bath two or three may be 
essential. All pyrometers should be perma- 
nent installations and should be of the re 
cording type. The necessity for accurate 
temperature control is so important with 
duralumin that all practicable means to in- 
sure no deviations should be employed. A 
check on the pyrometers should be made 
weekly and no error in excess of 10° F 
should be permitted. Slight errors in the 
temperatures may cause very undesirable re- 
sults. 

The salt mixtures are kept at the tempera- 
ture ranges used for annealing or heat treat- 
ing duralumin. In order to avoid changing 
the temperature of a tank to suit both the 
annealing and the normalizing temperatures 
it is the practice to keep one long tank and 
one small tank at the heat treating tempera- 
ture and a medium size tank at the anneal- 
ing temperature. This arrangement will 
meet most conditions. Another means for 
avoiding the raising and lowering of tem- 
peratures for short periods is to do the an- 
nealing at night and the heat treating during 
the day using one bath for both operations. 

The quenching tanks are of wood or steel. 
Steam coils or other means must be provided 
for controlling the temperature of the 
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quenching medium. These tanks are of the 
same size as the salt bath; and are fitted 
with the usual accessories such as inlet, 
overflow and drains. They are fitted with 
platforms to facilitate operation and are lo- 
cated conveniently to the heat treating fur- 
naces so that quenching can be done imme- 
diately after heating. Baskets, tubes, etc., 
which are used for heat treating and quench- 
ing should be dry before they return to the 
salt bath on account of dangers to the oper- 
ator through spattering of salts when mois- 
ture comes into contact with the salt. Some 
salts are carried over to the quench from 
the heat treating tank, the only effect being 
to raise the boiling point of the water. 

On account of the suspicion that attaches 
to the corrosion of duralumin which has 
been heat treated in salt bath, there has been 
a tendency to turn to the use of electric or 
oil furnaces for heating this material. For 
long pieces the electric tube furnace with 
quench tanks immediately below is perhaps 
the best. For other parts the ordinary muf- 
fled or semi-muffled electric furnace suits. 
Coils and circulating fans to insure a uni- 
form temperature in all parts are the major 
essentials. These furnaces as a rule are fitted 
with automatic temperature control devices. 
Oil fired furnaces have been used with con- 
The combustion chamber 
is on each side of the heating space with 
connection between the two at the top only. 
There is no reason why the oil furnace 
should not be very efficient excepting alone 
the question of uniform temperature with 
accurate control. 


ANNEALING 

In order to keep duralumin soft enough 
to be worked cold it is annealed by heating 
toa temperature of 350° C.—380° C. (660° 
—715° F.) and cooled in water, air or in 
the furnace. In this state it is “dead soft.” 
This state results in all cases regardless of 
the initial temper of the material. The ef- 
fect is permanent and the properties remain 
constant unless the metal is subjected to 
working or subsequent heat treatment. It 
is in this temper that the alloy is most plas- 
tic and subject to the easiest working. The 
annealed condition should not be confused 
with the best condition for hot working of 
duralumin for they may not be the same. 

The length of time the metal is held at 
the annealing temperature and the length of 
time allowed for cooling affect the degree 
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of anneal. It is essential that the material 
be thoroughly soaked at the annealing tem- 
perature and cooled very slowly to obtain 
the softest condition. For sheets and shapes 
less than 1/10 inch in thickness the length 
of time to anneal in a salt bath varies from 
10 minutes to 30 minutes, whereas in a fur- 
nace the period is from four to ten times as 
long. Heating the material longer and 
oftener than necessary apparently has no 
effect. Thick sections of duralumin should 
be heated long enough for complete soakage. 

It is the usual practice to wash off in hot 
water parts which have been annealed in a 
salt bath to remove all traces of the salt. 

When in the annealed state, duralumin 
can be drawn, stamped, formed and other- 
wise worked until the metal becomes hard 
through mechanical working. Reannealing 
can be resorted to as often as is desirable to 
keep the material in condition for further 
working. After the completion of such 
working, heat treatment at the normalizing 
temperature restores the physical properties 
to high strength classification. 

Heat treating duralumin at a temperature 
above the annealing temperature tends to 
bring the material into a state where it indi- 
cates hardening and aging qualities. Care 
should therefore be taken to maintain the 
metal within the ranges specified. 

It is not always necessary to anneal dura- 
lumin to put it in condition for working, for 
there are many operations which can be done 
during the aging period after heat treating 
at the higher temperature. This in such 
cases eliminates one of the heating opera- 
tions. 

Heat TREATING 

Duralumin is heat treated for normalizing 
at 490°-500° C. (915°-930° F.), The ma- 
terial is held at that temperature for a period 
long enough to become thoroughly saturated. 
This period varies depending on the thick- 
ness of the piece. The following formula 
can be used to determine this time for a 
salt bath. 

Time in minutes—60/ thickness in inches. 

In the case of a furnace the time is de- 
pendent on the conditions, a uniform heat 
for twenty minutes being sufficient. It 
should be noted that duralumin heats up 
rather rapidly and that prolonged periods of 
heating do not materially affect the temper. 

There is, however, one important consid- 
eration during the heat treating of dura- 
lumin that bears comment. During the pe- 
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riod that the material is hot it must be prop- 
erly supported to avoid distortion due to 
sagging. The metal will, of its own weight, 
tend to sag and in all cases where the parts 
are large whether heated in a bath or a fur- 
nace special attention to the support must be 
given. 

In furnaces due to unequal distribution 
of heat duralumin will in some cases be 
burned. The material when so burned is ir- 
reparably damaged. Inspections of heat 
treated parts must be done with care to lo- 
cate such damaged duralumin to be certain 
that the finished product has the desired 
features. 

Heat treating of a piece in sections should 
not be undertaken for the part between the 
cold end and the furnace or bath will be par- 
tially annealed. 

Heating duralumin in a nitrate bath col- 
ors the material in a variety of hues. This 
discoloration is superficial and is not an in- 
dication of defects nor any particular in- 
herent properties. 


QUENCHING 

The quenching is ordinarily done in wa- 
ter. Quenching in boiling water accelerates 
aging. Quenching in cold water leaves the 
material softer to start the aging process. 
Oil is also used as a quench in connection 
with duralumin heat treated in a furnace. 
Air blast or still air cooling are effective to 
avoid distortions that might take place in 
water quenching. However, metal quenched 
in air shows slightly lower physical proper- 
ties when compared with metal quenched in 
cold water. Parts which are to be worked 
subsequent to heating should be quenched in 
cold water, whereas parts which are not to 
be worked should be quenched in hot water 
or air. 

The time between removal from the heat- 
ing medium and the quench should be a min- 
imum and unless an air quench condition is 
desired this period should not exceed one 
half a minute. 

All nitrates that collect on duralumin dur- 
ing heat treatment should be washed off in 
the quenching operation. 

Immediately after heat treating at 500° C. 
and quenching, the alloy is soft and pliable 
permitting a variety of fabricating opera- 
tions. This softness leaves the metal on ag- 
ing so that after about an hour the hardness 
has reached a limit where further working 
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is done with difficulty. However, by under. 
taking the bending or forming immediately 
after quenching the work can usually }p 
done before complete aging. No furthe 
heat treatment is necessary to parts g 
worked unless the working has been severe 

Quenching in water or oil usually distorts 
duralumin so that straightening and squar. 
ing are necessary. Any of this work re 
quired must be done soon after the quench 
during the soft state of the metal. Warpi 
or buckling does not usually occur during 
the aging, so any stretching or straightening 
done will be retained. 

The early aging period permits the driving 
of rivets without annealing. Rivets in all 
sizes up to about } inch in diameter are heat 
treated at 500° C., quenched in cold water 
and driven within an hour after the quench. 
ing. Rivets not used during this hour are 
usually returned for another heat treatment 
and so on. No ill effects are known to be 
attributable to this repeated heat treatment, 
although the rivets do seem to drive easier 
after a number of heat treatments. Rivets 
driven after this heat treatment and allowed 
to age attain the same temper throughout, 

Material in the sheet form is supplied by 
the manufacturers’ in the annealed, heat 
treated, or hard rolled condition. Shapes 
may be supplied in the extruded condition if 
specified. These various conditions cause 
confusion in both the stores and in the shops 
and in a number of instances annealed ma- 
terial has been used where heat treated ma- 
terial was required. Skilled workmen can 
spot the condition by its working properties, 
but bend tests combined with scleroscope 
hardness tests usually indicate the condition 
beyond a doubt. A scleroscope hardness test 
should be in the shop inspection routine for 
every piece of duralumin going into final 
assemblies. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Very little of a novel nature has come out 
on heat treating duralumin in recent years 
and there is reason to believe that the prac- 
tices are very nearly standardized. There is 
a leaning towards the use of electric fur- 
naces for heat treating this alloy to reduce 
possible dangers of corrosion from the ni- 
trate salts used in baths. This measure ap- 
pears desirable but uniformity of heating 
and accurate control of temperature, both 
obtainable with salt baths, are very impot- 
tant factors, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Man who Named the Clouds 


Tycos, Rochester, January, 1927.—One 
of the many astonishing things about the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is that it contains 
no biographical sketch of Luke Howard, 
whose invention of the first generally ac- 
cepted system of cloud nomenclature made 
him famous throughout the scientific world. 

Howard came of a family of Quakers and 
was born in London in 1772. After attend- 
ing a country school he was apprenticed to 
an apothecary at Stockport and he subse- 
quently went into business as a manu factur- 
ing chemist. His interest in meteorology 
began when he was a boy, and was first 
stimulated by the atmospheric peculiarities 
of the year 1783, famous especially for its 
long “dry fog.” His epoch-making paper, 
“On the Modifications of Clouds,” was read 
before the small and obscure Askesian So- 
ciety during the winter of 1802-03. It was 
first published in Tilloch’s Philosophical 
Magazine in 1803. In this ‘paper he classi- 
fied all cloud forms under a few simple 
types, for which he introduced the names 
cirrus, cumulus, stratus, etc. The interna- 
tional nomenclature, now in general use, is 
merely an expansion of Howard’s. In later 
years Howard had an interesting corre- 
spondence with Goethe on the subject of his 
cloud classification, and furnished the great 
German writer with an autobiography, 
which appears in Goethe’s collected works, 
together with a poem written by Goethe in 
Howard’s honor and poems describing each 
of the cloud types. 

Howard wrote articles on meteorology for 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, and a series of arti- 
cles for the Atheneum, republished in book 
form as The Climate of London in 1818- 
1820, and in an enlarged edition in 1833. 

Howard died at Tottenham, March 21, 


1864. 
CURRENT ARTICLES AND BOOKS 


New Booxs 


Harris, M. D. Europe and the East: a 
one-volume work on international politics 
dealing with the whole East. 

Martyre, Weston. The Southseaman: life 
story of a schooner. 

_ Nevins, Allan. The American States Dur- 
mg and After the Revolution, 1775-1789. 


Peel, Mrs. C. A. A Hundred Wonderful 
Years: an account of social and domestic 
life in England from 1820 to 1920. 

Ashley, C. W. The Developing of the 
Whaler From a Small Sloop: the evolution 
of the whale boat from the Indian canoe; 
and the use of the whaleman’s implements 
and tools. Illus. 

Chatterton, E. K. Wéindjammers and 
Shellbacks: interesting and historically true 
stories. 

Cotton, E. H. The Life of Charles W. 
Eliot: story of this college president’s life 
from boyhood and through the years of 
achievement into honored and ripe old age. 

Davis, W. S. Europe Since Waterloo: a 
history. 

Fitzpatrick, J. C. The Spirit of the Revo- 
lution: the “human interest” side of the 
American Revolution and many little known 
aspects of the period. 

Gorman, H. S. A Victorian American, 
H. W. Longfellow: an estimate of the 
American Victorian era. 

Groel, George. The People Next Door: an 
interpretive history of Mexico and the Mex- 
icans. 

Hemy, T. M. Deep Sea Days: the chron- 
icles of a sailor and sea-painter. 

Kuykendall, R. S. A History of Hawaii: 
a brief and simple description of how Ha- 
waii came to be what it is today. 

Lamme, B. C. An Autobiography: also an 
intimate history of the pioneer development 
of electrical engineering by one who played 
a leading part in its development. 

Marcosson, I. F. Caravans of Commerce: 
an account of America’s romance and ad- 
venture of commercial exploration in many 
lands. 

Pink, M. A. Procrustus: the future of 
English education. 

Pritchard, Capt. J. L. The Book of the 
Aéroplane: outline of the beginnings of 
aviation leading to the modern machine. 

Coolidge, Calvin. Foundations of the Re- 
public: speeches and addresses by the Presi- 
dent. 

Crone, G. C. E. Nederlandsche Jachten, 
Binnenschepen, Visschersvaartuigen: an il- 
lustrated treatise on yachts of the Nether- 
lands from 1650 to 1900. Illustrated. 

Cushman, Frank. Mathematics and the 
Machinist’s Job: the practical mathematics 
of the machinist’s trade. 

Great Britain. Admiralty Manual of the 
Gyroscopic Compass, 1925. 
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3 FEBRUARY to 3 MARCH 
PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NavAL ACADEMY 


NEW NAVAL LIMITATION 
PROPOSAL 


PRESIDENT CooLipGe’s MeEssaGe.—On 
February 10, without the usual preliminary 
diplomatic inquiries, President Coolidge 
sent to Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy identic memoranda proposing that 
these powers, with the United States, take 
up reduction of naval armament separately 
from land and air armaments, and empower 
their delegations which assemble for the 
Geneva conference in March to negotiate 
an agreement applying the 5-5-3 ratio to 
auxiliary vessels, except that the ratio for 
France and Italy might be left open for dis- 
cussion in the conference. The note, with 
an accompanying explanatory message, was 
at the same time submitted to Congress. 

In his note President Coolidge called at- 
tention to the well recognized difficulty of 
securing agreement for simultaneous reduc- 
tion of land, sea, and air armaments among 
all nations, and expressed his belief that it 
was the duty of groups of nations to pro- 
ceed to the solution of separate problems 
which might help toward the solution of the 
larger one. The method of “regional agree- 
ments,” he pointed out, was not applicable 
to naval limitation, but it did appear open to 
solution by a group of the major naval 
powers, and he felt that it might be taken 
up by the Geneva delegates without inter- 
ference with their work of preparation for a 
general conference. The concrete propos- 
als were contained in the following para- 
graph: 

The American Government feels that the gen- 
eral principles of the Washington Treaty offer a 
suitable basis for further discussions among its 
signatories. 


Although hesitating at this time to put forward 
rigid proposals as regards the ratios of naval 
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strength to be maintained by the different powers 
the American Government, for its part, is disposed 
to accept, in regard to those classes of vessels 
not covered by the Washington Treaty, an exten 
sion of the 5-5-3 ratio as regards the. Unite 
States, Great Britain and Japan, and to leave tp 
discussion at Geneva the ratios of France and 
Italy, taking into full account their special condi. 
tions and requirements in regard to the types of 
vessels in question. Ratios for capital ships and 
aircraft carriers were established by that treaty 
which would not be affected in any way by a 
agreement covering other classes of ships, 


FRANCE AND ItTaty DeEcLINE.—Franee, 
the first nation to reply to the Presidents 
proposal, sent on February 15 a very courte 
ous note refusing to take part in a separate 
naval conference. The reasons given were: 
(1) that it would “risk compromising the 
success of the work already begun at Ge 
neva”; (2) that it would “enfeeble the at 
thority of the League of Nations” by trans 
ferring from the League Disarmament Com- 
mission to a small group of states a great 
problem upon which the Commission had 
been actively engaged; (3) that limitation 
of auxiliary vessels differs from capital ship 
limitation in that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to many nations; and hence considera 
tion of it by five powers only would violate 
the principle of equality of states and give 
results probably unacceptable and unwel 
come to nations not represented; (4) that 
France, believing in and standing commit- 
ted to the principles of considering land, sea, 
and air forces together, and limiting naval 
armaments only by total tonnage, could not 
consistently enter the conference proposed. 
In conclusion the French Government ind- 
cated clearly its preference for continued 
effort toward disarmament under the 
League of Nations, as more likely to secufe 
permanent and generally acceptable results. 
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The Italian reply, received February 21, 
was brief and firm, taking the ground that 
Italy could not accept limitations not im- 

sed on all nations and not applying to all 
instruments of warfare. The note pointed 
out that Italy’s average new construction for 
the last five years, amounting to only 
$13,000,000 yearly, could hardly class her 
as a nation with “a far-reaching naval pro- 

m.” The note also emphasized the naval 
needs of Italy based on her long coast line, 
islands, over-seas colonial possessions, and 
absolute dependence on sea communications. 


JaPANESE Repty Favoras_e.—The Jap- 
anese reply, received February 19, was en- 
tirely affirmative. It “shared the views ex- 
pressed by the American Government re- 
garding the desirability of an agreement 
calculated to complete the work of the 
Washington Conference,” and “cordially 
welcomed the initiative taken by the Ameri- 
can Government.” The note suggested that 
the date should not be earlier than June 1, 
to permit the attendance of delegates spe- 
cially sent from Tokio, and it expressed 
especial approval of the idea of “not put- 
ting forward rigid proposals” as to ratios. 
These, it said, could better be decided by 
mutual accommodation in the conference. 


British AccEPTANCE.—The British re- 
ply, received February 28, was a qualified 
acceptance. The note, less than 200 words 
long, follows : 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain re- 
ceived with cordial sympathy the invitation of the 
Government of the United States of America to 
take part in a conversation at Geneva on the fur- 
ther limitation of naval armament. 

The views of His Majesty’s Government upon 
the special geographical position of the British 
Empire, the length of interimperial communications 
and the necessity for the protection of its food 
supplies are well known, and together with the 
special conditions and requirements of the other 
countries invited to participate in the conversation 
must be taken into account. 

His Majesty’s Government is nevertheless pre- 
pared to consider to what extent the principles 
adopted at Washington can be carried further 
either as regards the ratio in different classes of 
ships between the various powers or in other im- 
portant ways. They therefore accept the invitation 
of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
a and will do their best to further the success 
of the proposed conversation. 

They would, however, observe that the relation- 
ship of such a conversation to the proceedings of 
the Preparatory Commission at Geneva would re- 
quire careful adjustment. 


Notes on International Affairs 
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PossIBILITy OF THREE Power CONFER- 
ENCE.—The refusal of France and Italy to 
accept President Coolidge’s offer raised the 
possibility of a conference of the three ma- 
jor naval powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. Pending the receipt of 
the British reply, there was no definite indi- 
cation of the attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment toward such a conference. Senti- 
ment in the British press appeared to indi- 
cate that, under such circumstances, Great 
Britain could not consent to a reduction of 
her present cruiser strength. A hint of the 
British attitude appeared in an extract from 
the London Morning Post, quoted in the 
New York Times of February 14: 


“The proposals of the President of the United 
States for a further agreement to reduce the 
naval forces of the maritime powers would seem 
to be inspired rather by altruism habitually associ- 
ated with America than by an appreciation of the 
principles of naval power, at least as understood 
in this country,” says the Morning Post. 

“Tt appears that President Coolidge shares, at 
least in part, the views of those who regard the 
existence of armed forces as in itself a provoca- 
tion to war,” the Post continues. “England, on 
the other hand, has always considered her posses- 
sion of a powerful fleet as the best, if not the only, 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

“In the past the Continental Powers have done 
homage to that axiom, inasmuch as they have in- 
variably taken account of the use which the great- 
est maritime power might make of the British 
Navy in the event of a declaration of war on 
the part of a power or powers of the Continent. 
Time and again war has been prevented by the an- 
nouncement of the intentions of the British Gov- 
ernment in this respect. Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that the frontiers of the British Empire 
are sea frontiers and that they can be protected in 
an emergency only by the control exercised by the 
Royal Navy over the trade routes of the sea. 

“Tt is a singular circumstance that there has 
never: yet appeared an advocate for general dis- 
armament who did not overlook the realities and 
confuse the weapons of war with the causes of 
war.” 


ScRAPPING OF. CAPITAL SHIPS PROPOSED. 
—One of the suggestions arising from the 
naval limitations discussion was that of 
Rear Admiral Murray F. Seuter of the 
British Navy, to the effect that the powers 
agree to abolish capital ships altogether, re- 
taining only cruisers and other auxiliaries. 
In American circles this suggestion was pro- 
nounced irrelevant, and moreover, unaccept- 
able, since, in the absence of capital ships, 
Great Britain would have a greatly increased 
relative naval strength by virtue of her 
larger merchant marine. 
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CHINA 


ADVANCE OF CANTONESE Forces.—Al- 
though at the beginning of February the 
northern armies in China under the general 
control of Chang-Tso-lin began the execu- 
tion of plans for concentration against the 
Cantonese forces, the advance of the latter 
toward Shanghai was at first met only by 
the army of Sun Chuan-fang, military ruler 
of the province in which Shanghai is situ- 
ated. Early in the month the Cantonese 
suffered some reverses, but on February 18, 
they gained a victory which enabled them to 
occupy the great city of Hangchow, only 
113 miles from Shanghai. Sun’s army was 
completely disorganized, and the defense of 
the Shanghai area was taken over by Chang 
Tsung-chang, Shantung war lord and experi- 
enced subordinate of Chang Tso-lin. Senti- 
ment among the civilian population swung 
strongly in favor of the Cantonese. 

Meanwhile, further to the westward, the 
Cantonese were threatened by advance of 
the northern forces against the Cantonese 
capital, Hankow. It was expected that the 
Cantonese progress toward Shanghai would 
be held up pending a decisive conflict in this 
inner theater, the results of which would 
be in turn largely dependent upon the atti- 
tude taken by the independent military lead- 
ers Feng (the Christian General) and Wu 
Pei-fu, both of whose armies were not far 
distant and were waiting to enter the con- 
flict on the most promising side. 


Hanxkow AGREEMENT SIGNED.—During 
February, negotiations continued at Hankow 
between British Chargé O’Malley and For- 
eign Minister Eugene Chen (Chen Yu-jen). 
On February 19, an agreement was signed 
relating to the administration of the British 
concession at Hankow, and providing for its 
transfer to a mixed Sino-British council in 
which the Chinese would have the casting 
vote. The British concession at Kiukiang 
was to be covered by a similar agreement. 
It was stated that negotiations along the 
same lines would be undertaken by British 
Minister Miles Lampson at Peking. 

The Hankow discussions were at various 
times interrupted by Minister Chen’s vigor- 
ous protests against the concentration of 
British forces at Shanghai, and by his 
threats to break off negotiations unless it 
were stopped. These protests the British 
disregarded, but according to Chen there 
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was a “modification of the original plan 
concentration” which permitted him to gp. 
tinue the discussion. 


THE SITUATION AT SHANGHAI—Wif 
1100 or more marines on the U.S. vessels 
Shanghai, and with the sailing of the Choy 
mont from San Diego on February 3 wif 
about 1300 marines and officers, it was eg 
mated that the American forces availabl 
for landing at Shanghai if necessary woul 
be over 2,500. The British had about 40 
troops in the city and 2,500 more on shipg 
in the harbor, and some 12,000 reinforg 
ments were expected to reach Shanghai be 
fore the end of the month. 

Chinese civilian sentiment in Shanghai 
though not obviously antiforeign, becam 
increasingly pro-Cantonese and _ hostile fp. 
ward the local Chinese authorities. On Fe} 
ruary 19 from 80,000 to 100,000 Chines 
workers went on strike in celebration of th 
Cantonese victory at Hangchow. Isolated 
attacks on foreigners occurred, and a fore 
of 1,600 special police was mobilized ty 
patrol the foreign concessions and prevent 
riots. Twenty agitators were beheaded 
the Chinese authorities in the native city. 

Early in February, Secretary Kellogg sent 
messages to both the Peking and Hankow 
governments proposing the exclusion of 
Shanghai from the theater of military opere 
tions. This apparently was not seriously 
considered by either of the warring fac 
tions, probably because control of the reve 
nues of the port of Shanghai with its im 
mense foreign trade (40 per cent of the 
total foreign commerce of China) is ome 
of the chief objectives of the present cam 
paign. Later, on February 25, the diple 
matic corps at Peking notified the Northem 
leaders that unless the safety of the foreign 
concessions were assured, the foreign att 
thorities would be forced to take necessary 
measures for their protection. 

On February 22, a Chinese gunboat, one 
of three whose crews went over to the south 
ern faction, deliberately threw shells into 
the French concession at Shanghai and into 
the native city. It was claimed that the 
shells were aimed at the Woosung Arsenal 
On February 27, the Chinese Defense Comr 
missioner ordered the Woosung approach to 
the Whangpoo river closed at night to pre 
vent a surprise naval attack. 
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UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


BritisH CRUISER SENT TO NICARAGUA.— 
A new element entered into the Nicaragua 
situation with the despatch of the British 
cruiser Colombo from Bermuda to Corinto, 
Nicaragua, where she arrived on February 
26, The British Government at once noti- 
fed the United States of the decision to 
send this vessel for the protection of British 
interests, gave assurance that no forces 
would be landed, and added that the British 
Government looked to the United States to 
extend the same measure of protection to 
British subjects as was afforded to those of 
the United States. Representatives of Italy 
and other powers also made requests to the 
United States for protection of their inter- 
ests. 

The American State department made no 
objection to the despatch of the British 
cruiser, and gave assurances that British in- 
terests would be protected so far as possi- 
ble. The action of the British and other 
governments was evidently welcomed as 
providing strong support for the present 
American policy. 


Unitep States Forces INcREASED.—On 
February 20, about 600 sailors from the 
USS. Galveston, Milwaukee, and Raleigh 
were landed at Corinto and stationed to 
guard the rail communications between 
Corinto and the Nicaraguan capital, Man- 
aga, which were seriously threatened by 
the Liberals. These forces were to remain 
ashore until the arrival of about 1,400 ma- 
tines and six airplanes on the transport Hen- 
derson, which left Norfolk on February 23. 
Brigadier General Logan Feland, com- 
mander of the marine base at Quantico, was 
appointed to command the U.S. forces in 
Nicaragua. 

The decision to land additional forces 
was the outcome of a conference between 
U.S. Minister Eberhardt, Colonel Mead of 
the marines, and Rear Admiral Latimer, 
who returned to Corinto on February 19 
after a series of conferences with the Lib- 
eral leader, Sacasa, at Puerta Cabezas. At 
the time of the additional landings, the Lib- 
eral forces had made considerable progress 
i northwestern Nicaragua, at one time cap- 
turing Chinandega and cutting rail com- 
munication between Managua and the coast, 
although this city was later retaken by the 
Conservatives. Altogether, the United 
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States forces have established eight neutral 
zones, at Puerta Cabezas, Prinzapulka, 
Pearl Lagoon, and Bluefields on the east 
coast, and in western Nicaragua at Corinto, 
Managua, and Leon, leaving only Mata- 
galpa and Granada unprotected. 


PROPOSED NICARAGUAN PROTECTORATE.— 
In the latter part of February President 
Diaz made definite proposals for an alliance 
with the United States amounting to a pro- 
tectorate, including financial supervision, a 
military mission, and a loan of $20,000,000 
for railroad construction. The attitude of 
the American State Department toward 
this proposal was not favorable. 

In the United States Senate, Senator 
Borah introduced a resolution proposing 
that a Senate committee should visit Central 
America during the coming summer. This 
resolution, which apparently involved a defi- 
nite assumption of the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the Senate, was modified in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee so as to limit 
the activities of the proposed committee to 
American soil, and was then favorably re- 
ported, but its approval by the Senate ap- 
peared doubtful. 


Data on Ort CoMPANIEs IN MEXxIco.— 
According to information given to the Sen- 
ate by Secretary Kellogg on February 16, 
only four of the fifty American oil com- 
panies in Mexico have applied for confirma- 
tory concessions as required by the new 
Mexican oil law. Of these, two aré not ac- 
tively producing oil, and the other two do 
not hold fee simple titles. The fifty com- 
panies, according to Secretary Kellogg, con- 
trol go per cent of the actively producing 
oil lands acquired before the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917, and produce 70 per cent 
of the Mexican oil. The secretary in his 
sfatement quoted Mexican law at length to 
show that the right to exploit oil resources 
was fully guaranteed to companies under 
Mexican laws prior to 1917. 

These figures were apparently at striking 
variance with data given out by the Mexican 
Department of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labor on February 21, according to which 
125 companies have applied for confirmatory 
concessions during the past year, including 
Standard Oil and other important American 
concerns. 

Several American companies made appli- 
cation to the Mexican Supreme Court for 
injunctions restraining action under the new 
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law, and the Mexican government gave as- 
surance that there would be no confiscation 
until after a court decision. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


PARTICIPATION IN Economic CONFER- 
ENCE.—Prior to the appointment of dele- 
gates to the Geneva Economic Conference, 
to open May 4, President Coolidge sought 
the sanction of Congress by a message, on 
February 5, requesting an appropriation of 
$15,000 for the expenses of the American 
representatives. In his message the Presi- 
dent pointed out that the powers of the Con- 
ference were limited to advice and recom- 
mendations, that American interests were 
deeply involved, and it would be well for 
this country to share in the important work 
of economic reconstruction to be undertaken. 

European opinion, as expressed by Mr. 
Hugh Spender in an article in the February 
Fortnightly Review, considered it fortunate 
that the delegates were to be chosen for their 
personal qualifications rather than as 
“spokesmen of official policy.” “Freedom of 
Commerce” and “Customs, Tariffs, and 
Commercial Treaties” are the first two 
headings in the second and main part of the 
agenda of the Conference, from which it is 
evident that modification or removal of Eu- 
ropean trade barriers is one of the chief 
problems with which the conference must 
deal. In the words of Sir Arthur Salter, 
head of the Economic Commission of the 
League, “the results of the conference will 
not be immediate; it will educate public 
opinion, it will supply the motive forces for 
more specialized practical work to follow; 
and, as with the Brussels Conference, its 
main results will only be attained and can 
only be measured gradually in the years to 
come.” 


Wortp Court Entry Droppep.—The 
British reply to the United States regarding 
its World Court reservations was received 
early in February. As was expected, this 
note conformed in content to the draft reply 
agreed upon by the nations adherent to the 
court in their conference on the subject last 
September. Following news of the British 
note, a resolution was presented in the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Trammel, designed to 
rescind the action by which the Senate con- 
sented to application for membership. The 
resolution was defeated, 59 to 30, but it was 
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generally recognized that there was 
longer a possibility of American partig 
tion. President Coolidge in his Kansas 
speech last November stated clearly hig x 
lief that the reply agreed upon by the mep 
ber powers was not acceptable, and his & 
cision not to present the question again to 
the Senate. " 


UNITED STATES IN PRIVATE ARMS May 
UFACTURE PaARLEY.—The United Stap 
Government on February 25 indicated 4 
the League Secretariat its intention to ta 
part in the preliminary conference set 
March 14 to consider a draft convention, 
private manufacture of arms and munitiog 
The note expressed willingness to enter in 
an agreement providing for publication g 
statistics regarding arms manufacture, j 
these statistics should cover both private anj 
government production. 
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FRANCE OFrFers DEBT PAYMENTS.—Afte — 
agreement to pay Great Britain £6,000,0% etios 
during the coming fiscal year, Premier Poim) yfary , 
caré on February 19, through the Frend) Germa 
financial attaché in Washington, made pmo} renunc 
posals for a similar payment of $30,00000) the cor 
to the United States. This would & Nation 
$10,000,000 in excess of the interest di tionali 
this year on the French debt for purchal Westa 
of surplus United States war materials. | accept 
In answer to objections offered in th) iey an 
French chamber, Premier Poincaré madei} republ 
clear that these payments would in no wa matea 
commit the French Government to accept} means 
ance of the British or United States deli he de 
funding agreements. Both these agreemen that tl 
have been signed, but neither has been rat} that c 
fied by the French parliament, and action ing to 
on the American agreement has been pos} Hers ¢ 
poned at least until next autumn. Withaj the w 
cumulated gold assets of upwards @ C@fmo 
$500,000,000, it is evident that the propose Fol 
payments will not seriously embarrag ™ the 
French finances. notice 
land, 

TurkisH TREATY ExTeNpEp.—According the pt 
to Associated Press despatches of Februar *84" 
17, Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Unitd Ploye 


States High Commissioner at Angora, 0 
that date completed negotiations for an & 
tension of the existing temporary trad 
agreement between the United States aml 
Turkey. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICAL EVENTS 


[raLo-ALBANIAN TREATY REGISTERED.— 
The treaty of “friendship and security” be- 
tween Italy and Albania was registered with 
the League of Nations Secretariat on Feb- 

8, together with an accompanying ex- 

tory letter from the Italian Minister in 
Albania to the Albanian Foreign Office. 
This letter was intended to make clear that 
there are no secret clauses connected with 
the treaty, and the mutual support pledged 
can “only come into operation if one of the 
two parties so requests.” Since, obviously, 
Italy might be the first to propose aid under 
this arrangement, the assurances in the letter 
did not serve wholly to allay Jugoslav sus- 
picions of Italy; but reports from other 
sources indicated that relations between the 
two chief Adriatic states were more friendly 
than a month before. 


GeRMAN NATIONALIST Poricy.—In his 
address to the Reichtag on February 3, set- 
ting forth the policies of the new Center- 
Nationalist coalition government, Chancellor 
Marx characterized the security treaties and 
Germany’s entrance into the League as “a 
renunciation of revenge,” and he emphasized 
the complete acceptance of this policy by his 
Nationalist confreres. Speaking for the Na- 
tionalists, however, their leader, Count 
Westarp, made it clear that, while his party 
accepted the Marx-Stresemann foreign pol- 
icy and acknowledged present loyalty to the 
republic, they had not surrendered the ulti- 
mate aim of restoring the monarchy by legal 
means. Referring to relations with Poland, 
he declared subsequently (February 14) 
that the German policy must be to “isolate 
that country,” and reject all overtures tend- 
ing toward guaranteeing the eastern fron- 
tiers of Germany in the same fashion that 
the western borders are secured by the Lo- 
catno compacts. 

Following the advent of the Nationalists 
in the German government, there was a 
noticeable stiffening of policy toward Po- 
land, marked especially in difficulties over 
the present trade negotiations, and protests 
regarding the treatment of Germans em- 
ployed in Poland. 
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Pi_suDSKI Forces BupGet ACCEPTANCE, 
—Opposition to Pilsudski which had been 
manifested in the Polish Sejm (Assembly) 
was suddenly put down by the dramatic ap- 
pearance of the Marshal himself on Febru- 
ary 14. Under his personal supervision, the 
government budget was voted without ma- 
terial alteration. 


FAILURE OF PoRTUGESE REVOLT.—A mili- 
tary uprising in Portugal, led by General 
Sousa Diaz and other soldier-politicians, 
broke out in Oporto on February 3 and was 
later taken up by some of the military and 
naval units in Lisbon. The revolt, latest of 
twenty or more since Portgual became a re- 
public in 1910, was directed against the dic- 
tator-president, General Carmona, who has 
been in power since his overthrow of da 
Costa last July. On February 10, after 
bombardment of rebel strongholds in Oporto 
and Lisbon, and 1,000 estimated casualties, 
the revolt was reported to be put down. 


SHARP BRITISH PROTEST TO RusstA.—A 


‘British protest against Soviet propaganda 


was sent to Moscow on February 23. Ex- 
pressed in blunt language, it ended with the 
statement that continuance of the acts 
cited would “render inevitable the abroga- 
tion of the trade agreement, the stipula- 
tions of which have been so flagrantly vio- 
lated, and even the severance of ordinary 
diplomatic relations.” The note referred 
especially to the anti-British campaign of 
the: Soviets in China, their open support 
of the coal strikers, and their false allega- 
tions as to British schemes in Poland, 
Persia and elsewhere. In England, the 
protest marked a victory for the “Die 
hard” wing of the cabinet led by Lord Birk- 
enhead and Winston Churchill over the 
moderate element, who felt it would do no 
good and might hurt British trade. 

The Russian reply was conciliatory in 
tone, but cited similar unfavorable criticism 
of the Soviet Union by British officials, such 
as Winston Churchill and others, and de- 
clared that if trade relations were abrogated 
the responsibility must lie with the British 
government. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Institute Book Department will supply any obtainable naval, professional, or scientific book ¢ 
retail price, postage prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through having one source of supply of 
all books should be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less than when obtaine 
direct from dealers. Address Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 


BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION. 


2 Volumes. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
$10.00. 


REVIEW OF VOLUME II By Rear ADMIRAL 
W. V. Pratt, U. S. Navy 


INTRODUCTION. The same general re- 
marks found in the introduction to the re- 
view of Volume I apply to the review of 
Volume II. At the end of the book will 
be found a seven page bibliography, which 
in itself is valuable; also, fourteen pages of 
instructive tables. The review of this vol- 
ume will now follow in detail by chapters. 

CHAPTER XVII. The chapter opens with 
a general discussion of the World War and 
the balancing of the naval factors preceding 
the declaration of war. The three dimen- 
sions of space—the surface, the air, the sub- 
surface—enter the realm of naval opera- 
tions for the first time. The part which 
geography plays in war is very great. The 
Russian fleet in the Baltic and in the Black 
Sea were separated from each other and 
from the fleets of the Allies. The German- 
Turkish blockade of Russia was one of the 
causes of the Russian collapse. On the 
other hand, the British Isles occupied a 
strategic position across the sea communica- 
tions of the German Empire. The Allied 
naval forces were in three great divisions of 
which the Russian formed two, both iso- 
lated, one in the Black Sea, one in the 
Baltic. The Central Powers were also in 
three great divisions; one isolated in the 
Baltic, one in the Adriatic and one in the 
Black Sea. This causes the naval opera- 
tions to fall into distinct campaigns, some 
minor, some major in character. On paper 
the Allies are much superior in naval 
strength. The author gives a good discus- 
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sion of the strength between fighting typs 
of the two opposing forces. In action he 
tween surface ships, major importance, 9 
course, attaches to gunnery. In the earh 
stages of the war the British ships showej 
a marked inferiority to the German ship 
in this respect. In the matter of heavy 
the British fleet outweighed the German, but 
in the matter of rapidity of fire and in a 
curacy of fire, the High Sea fleet was super. 
ior. Further, there was a defect in th 
British torpedo which did not explode im- 
mediately it struck its target, whereas the 
shells exploded too quickly. Both side 
suffered through the limited fuel endurance 
of their destroyer types. In the matter of 
morale there was little to choose between 
the British and German personnel. This, 
of course, was in marked contrast to the 
state of affairs which existed during the 
Napoleonic era, when the British personnd 
was markedly superior to either French or 
Spanish seamen. In one respect the Ger- 
mans had the advantage, namely, a trained 
War Staff. On the other hand, that of the 
British had been in existence only about 
eight months. As would be expected ina 
war of this character, the naval war plans 
on both sides were affected to a high degree 
by the land operations proposed to be tt 
dertaken. The first use of the two fleets 
upon the opening of war is discussed and in 
the final decision on the German side we can 
see the influence of the war of 1870 between 
Prussia and France. The order governing 
the German operations is given. The at 
thor makes an excellent contrast betweei 
the German orders to its military forces and 
those given to its naval forces. He calls the 
former desperately rash and the latter too 
cautious. It seems an eminently correct 
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summing up of the general situation. On 
the British side there is opportunity also for 
criticism. The destruction of the German 
fleet was not regarded as the first aim of 
the naval war. One sees here the influence 
of land operations for, apparently, the first 
naval objective was to cover the despatch 
of the Expeditionary Force to France. The 
value of the capture of Boulogne and Calais 
is discussed. It is shown how the immediate 
capture of these might have affected the fu- 
ture progress of the war. The Schlieffen 
plan of 1905 is gone into at some length. 
The importance of the naval factor in war 
was not thoroughly appreciated by any of the 
Continental Powers. They all expected the 
war to be short, as was the Franco-Prussian 
War. On July 26, 1914, the British fleet 
stopped demobilization and took precautions 

inst surprise attacks. On August 3, full 
mobilization of the naval forces was ordered 
and completed on the same day. The or- 
ganization of the British fleet in home wa- 
ters is given. The composition of the War 
Group at the Admiralty is also given and 
comments are made which, the reviewer 
agrees, are sound. In the matter of the 
German sea command, the author makes 
several comments. The general composition 
of the High Sea fleet is given. The mes- 
sage of the King to the Grand Fleet on the 
night of August 4-5 is stated. The first 
naval operations of the war are described. 
Shortly after war was declared, the Ger- 
mans laid mines outside of territorial wa- 
ters, and in the way of neutral traffic. This 
was done without warning, which consti- 
tuted an offense against the laws of human- 
ity. However, a precedent had been set by 
the Russians in the Russo-Japanese War. 
The Germans give an explanation and the 
reason for failing to attack the Expedition- 
ary Force. The chapter is so full of funda- 
mentals that this review is given in much 
detail. 

Cuapter XVIII. On August 28, 1914, 
the Battle of Heligoland was fought. The 
author describes the action at length, giving 
an account of the forces engaged. The bat- 
tle resolved itself into a series of discon- 
nected actions in which the German manage- 
ment was bad. For this action, Tirpitz criti- 
cises the German command. The German 
total casualties, including prisoners of war, 
amounted to 1,242, while the British lost 87. 

From the opening of the war, the Em- 
peror had prohibited naval sorties tending 
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to bring action about between the Grand 
fleet and the High Sea fleet, and his re- 
newed prohibitions naturally put a stop to 
activities just at the critical moment when 
large scale movements of troops from the 
Dominions and from India were beginning. 
On the other hand, the British fleet kept 
much at sea, and prepared Scapa Flow for 
fleet use. Certain minor operations happen- 
ing at this time are described. On Septem- 
ber 22, the Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy were 
sunk by submarines. The effects of this 
catastrophe were very far reaching, for it 
gave the Germans a certain amount of con- 
fidence, particularly in the matter of plan- 
ning submarine warfare on a large scale, 
and it caused the British to alter their in- 
structions and methods of operation. In 
fact, it caused the British High Command 
to take a somewhat defensive attitude of 
mind. In order to protect the lines of com- 
munication across the Channel, a minefield 
was laid from the Goodwins to the Belgian 
coast. Certain plans were considered, that 
of bombarding Heligoland, et cetera. A 
stroke of importance is tried by landing ma- 
rines at Dunkirk, but as Lord Robert’s ad- 
vice in the matter was ignored, this move 
did not have the force which it might have 
had. During this time a number of minor 
contacts between submarines and destroyers 
are made. On October 16, Zeebrugge was 
occupied by the Germans. This move gives 
them a well equipped base near the Channel. 
The Germans attempt to mine the Downs 
and the Thames, but this move is frustrated. 

CuaPTeR XIX. In the Far East, with a 
base at Kiaochau, Germany had maintained 
in 1914 a considerable force under Vice- 
Admiral Count von Spee. This force con- 
sisted of five effective units. On July 7, 
von Spee, who was then at Truk, receives 
a warning and goes to Ponape in the La- 
drones. On August 13, he decides that it 
is wiser to take his force to the Chilean 
coast, detaching, however, the Emden, to 
conduct raiding operations in the Indian 
Ocean. An account of von Spee’s voyage 
across the Pacific with a track chart is 
given. By moving to the west coast of 
South America, von Spee threatened the 
nitrate supply and operated where British 
lines of communication were weakest. An 
account of von Spee’s operations in the 
western Pacific is given, as is also a de- 
scription of Cradock’s force and the in- 
structions that the Admiralty gave him. 
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Cradock’s plans and movements are de- 
scribed. At 4:30 P.M., on November 1, the 
Leipsig sights the British, gives the in- 
formation, and the forces close. At 7:00 
P.M., the action opens. The battle is well 
described and a track chart of the action 
given. Cradock is greatly outmatched and 
after a gallant fight the Good Hope and 
Monmouth go down with all hands. A 
table showing relative strengths is given. 
The inferiority of the British ships is dis- 
cussed, as is also the question of mistaken 
strategy and tactics at sea, which are sure 
to entail great cost. As a result of this sea 
battle, British prestige at sea suffered 
greatly, and commerce in this part of the 
world was suspended. The author discusses 
the criticism which was directed at the Ad- 
miralty. The movements of Sturdee to the 
Falkland Islands are described. Von Spee 
is unaware of Sturdee’s arrival and moves 
into the South Atlantic where he rashly de- 
cides to attack the Falklands against other 
advice. A description of the Battle of the 
Falklands, with a track chart of ship move- 
ments, is given. The Germans are greatly 
outclassed. While the German shooting 
was excellent, the battle ended with a com- 
plete victory for Sturdee, 1,540 Germans 
going down with their ships. Criticism of 
von Spee’s leadership has been made to this 
effect, that it was considered admirable, ex- 
cept where he erred in attacking the Falk- 
land Islands. The Leipsig and Niirnberg 
are sunk but the Dresden escapes. The 
light cruiser Bristol unfortunately sinks the 
Baden and Santa Isabel loaded with oil and 
supplies which would have been extremely 
useful to Sturdee. On March 14, 1915, the 
Dresden is sunk in Cumberland Bay, Mas-a- 
Tierra, in Chilean waters. 

Cuapter XX. This chapter is devoted 
mainly to an account of the German raiders 
in commerce destroying operations. The 
story of the Karlsruhe is told. The career 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse is de- 
scribed. The Cap Trafalgar has an action 
with the Carmania. The Kénigsberg has a 
brilliant career on the East African coast, 
but is finally destroyed. The Emden proved 
the most troublesome of all the raiders. 
A description of her exploits is given, also 
a plate showing engagement between the 
Sydney and Emden. The Kronprinz Wil- 
helm and Prinz Eitel Friedrich give some 
trouble. The French ask for naval assist- 
ance on the extreme left of their front on 
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the Flanders coast. German submar 
also operate in the Channel. The Beply 
lays mines off the north coast of I 
in the shipping fairway and the Audacioy 
is struck and afterwards blows up. 
CuaptTer XXI. Prince Louis of Battep. 
berg resigns and Lord Fisher takes over thy 
post of First Sea Lord. The loss of g 
many ships from various causes induce 
Jellicoe to adopt strictly defensive tactics 
On November 5, the North Sea is declarej 
a military area. The British now make yg 
of dummy ships resembling dreadnoughts 
while the Germans lay mines off Yarmouth 
which a British submarine strikes. Fishers 
activity in office is described. The fishing 
fleet plays its part and the trawlers and 
drifters are used to counteract German mine 
and submarine effects. After looking in a 
Scapa, the U-78 is captured near the Pent. 
land Skerries. The first merchant ship to 
be sunk by the submarine is the steamer 
Glitra, After this act, U-boat attacks on 
merchant shipping increase. The French 
ask for naval cooperation at Nieuport, 
which is given. At this time the German 
fleet increases its activity and causes the 
British some concern. The author gives 
an account of the battles fought between 
the British and German forces following 
the raid on Hartlepool and Scarborough. 
Two plates are given and there is an inter- 
esting discussion of the operations of the 
two fleets and the results of the engage 
ment. A list of the ships engaged in the 
action is given, together with the guns car- 
ried. This action was a somewhat act 
dental affair and was by no means conclt- 
sive. Comments made after an action always 
are made in the light of much knowledge 
not to be had at the time, but a study of 
the chart indicates that the Grand Fleet did 
have an opportunity here, if they could have 
anticipated the movements of the High Sea 
Fleet. Naturally, at this stage of the war, 
nobody expected German battle cruisers to 
bombard unprotected towns, which was the 
case at Scarborough. Due to that bom- 
bardment, the German battle cruisers were 
afterwards known as “baby killers.” 
Cuapter XXII. In January, 1915, the 
prohibition against sallies into the North 
Sea by the High Sea Fleet was removed, and 
the bombardment of English towns by Zep 
pelins was sanctioned. On January 19 a 
20, the first Zeppelin raids against East 
Coast towns are made. A comparison of 
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the fighting strength of the two sea fleets 
at this time is given. The events now lead- 
ing up to the Battle of Dogger Bank are 
discussed. The great advantage the British 
had in being able to read and decipher Ger- 
man signals is told. The bad disposition 
of the German fleet is touched upon. Wire- 
less silence is enforced upon the British 
fleet during their movements. At 7:15 A.M., 
January 24, contact between the two fleets 
is made. An excellent description of this 
fight is given with a plate and a photo- 
graph. So far as it went, the engagement 
was a success for the British forces, but 
Hipper drew away and the battle was 
broken off about eighty miles west of Heli- 
goland and sixty miles west of the German 
mine-fields. In this engagement, the Ger- 
mans lost over 1,100 men and the British 
less than 100. The resultant effects of the 
battle are discussed. One of the mishaps 
was that Beatty in the Lion had to fall out 
owing to the damage received by that ship. 
Fisher's ideas are expressed. Apparently, 
defective gunnery and extreme ranges are 
the causes of this indecisive engagement. 
After this battle, increased submarine activ- 
ity takes place, and Admiral von Pohl, after 
taking command of the High Sea Fleet, se- 
cures Emperor William II’s consent to a 
new system of submarine operations. A 
table is given showing the monthly sinkings 
in tonnage for 1914, 1915 and 1916 up to 
May. The sinking of the Lusitania is de- 
scribed. The British take retaliatory meas- 
ures in orders of Council affecting blockade 
and in decoy ships and submarine traps. 
The actions of the Q ships are described, 
including the “Baralong” affair. In March, 
1915, the first German minelaying sub- 
marine appeared. 

Strategy required the capture of the 
various German colonies and operations 
against these began early in the war. These 
were, in the main, land operations, but the 
navy coOperated. Various minor enter- 
prises are undertaken, such as those on 
Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika. Apia, 
in the Samoan group, and various other 
South Sea islands belonging to Germany, 
fell. The seige and capture of Tsingtau, 
on the Bay of Kiaochau, China, is told at 
reasonable length and the operations of the 
Japanese in this affair are described. 

_ A short description of the part the Brit- 
ish Navy played in the early stages of the 
Mesopotamia campaign is given. 
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Various German commerce destroyers 
were converted from merchant ships. The 
exploits of the Meteor, Moewe and Greif are 
described. British monitors take part in 
various bombardments. After Scheer re- 
lieves Pohl, there are signs of increased 
activity in the High Sea Fleet. On February 
12, the German government informed the 
United States that armed merchant ships 
would be treated as warships, but shortly 
afterward withdrew from this stand. This 
caused Tirpitz’s resignation, which took 
place on March 6, 1916. Controversies 
with the United States took place over sub- 
marine sinkings. Scheer shows increased 
activity and takes the fleet to sea. The 
British attempt to raid the Zeppelin sheds 
and in April the Grand Fleet makes a dem- 
onstration. 

CuapTer XXIII. The Sinn Fein rebel- 
lion takes place about this time and con- 
siderable activity develops in the North Sea, 
there being numerous minor brushes, Mat- 
ters are now working up to the big naval 
event of the war—the Battle of Jutland. 
Scheer attempts to bait the Grand fleet so 
that it may be attacked by submarines or 
that a part of it may be cut off and de- 
stroyed. Such tactics are bound sooner or 
later to lead to close action. In the mean- 
time, Jellicoe plans for a movement into 
the Skager Rack. On May 30, the Ad- 
miralty learns that the High Sea Fleet is 
coming out that night and Jellicoe is 
warned. The composition of the two fleets 
is given and there is a discussion of certain 
tactical features of the battle. The battle 
itself is discussed at length and several 
plates are given. Almost the entire chapter 
is taken up with an account of the battle 
up to the time Hood joins. 

CHAPTER XXIV. The entire chapter is 
devoted to the Battle of Jutland. It is an 
excellent account, ending just before the 
British fleet stands south at 9:00 P.M. A 
number of plates are given, sufficiently in 
detail to outline the tactics of the battle, but 
not too complicated to be confusing. 

CHAPTER XXV. This chapter begins, in 
its account of Jutland, where the fleet turns 
south. The movements throughout that 
night are followed. Much light is thrown 
on the question of the correct policy to 
adopt at night, and the reasons pro and con 
which influenced decisions at the time, are 
given. The possibilities for a great naval 
victory were there, had the opportunity been 
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seized. The various night encounters are 
described. At 2:30 A.M., the two fleets are 
about twenty-six miles apart, but appar- 
ently unaware of their proximity to each 
other. Jellicoe decides not to approach 
Horn Reef. The author gives a short ac- 
count of incidents happening during the 
action. 

CuHaPTer XXVI. An account of the ex- 
periences of the German ships at Jutland 
is given. This can probably be amplified by 
contributions made from German sources. 
The losses and hits on each side are given. 
The battle was indecisive and, although the 
total weights of broadside of guns eleven- 
inch and over, were as 3.9 to 1.65, the British 
had inflicted no heavier losses than they 
sustained. Incidents connected with the ac- 
tion of the destroyers during the battie are 
given. Both fleets claim a victory, but the 
truth is that it was an indecisive action. 
While the battle was not decisive, it had a 
grave effect on the subsequent history of 
the war and that effect was against the Al- 
lies. The failure to inflict decisive defeat 
was one of the probable causes of the pro- 
longation of the war. The author dis- 
cusses this point, as he also does certain 
tactical questions. 

The reviewer here is inclined to make a 
comment of his own. It is easier to write 
history in the light of after events, than it 
is to make it at the time, along certain de- 
sired lines. His sympathies go with the 
men who, under moments of great stress, 
frequently have to choose between two or 
three different paths, all apparently equally 
good. Fate sometimes plays as important 
a role as judgment. 

On June 6, the Hampshire, with Kitch- 
ener on board, strikes a mine and sinks. 

CuHaPTeR XXVII. Scheer plans fresh 
operations and in August, 1916, again makes 
a sortie. The chances for a battle were 
good when Scheer turned back. In Octo- 
ber, the Germans resume U-boat attacks on 
British shipping and thenceforth the Ger- 
man fleet was concerned in supporting the 
submarines. On October 26, the Germans 
make an attack on the Dover barrage, and 
make a destroyer raid on November 25. 
Numerous minor engagements are de- 
scribed, such as the Broke and Swift, and 
their antagonists. The importance of keep- 
ing the line of communication across the 
Channel clear, is described. On January 3, 
the German government serves notice that 
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it will observe no restrictions in the gy 
marine campaign and extends its areg gf 
operations. A short discussion of polj 
United States versus Germany, is had, anf 
a statement also is made to the effect thy 
the original intention of Mr. Wilson seemeg 
to have been to let the Allies in Europe fight 
his battle with Germany. The reviews 
considers this statement open to criticism 
for no matter what may be said aboy 
American attitude on neutrality, the fag 
remains, that the war, as first started, wa 
not America’s war, and it was Europes 
The proper time for America to enter wil 
always remain a controversial matter, opin- 
ions ranging from the fighting man’s point 
of view, who would enter the war at once, 
and the peace at any price person, who 
would not enter at all. After America en 
tered, several plans were discussed as to how 
the American Navy could best contribute to 
the common cause. Close blockade, stopping 
entrances, and barrages are considered, but 
are rejected. In April, 1917, the “convoy 
system” was first started across the North 
Sea and later it was extended to the At 
lantic. The North Sea convoys are raided, 
On December 6, the Grand Fleet is reén- 
forced by four dreadnoughts from the 
United States. The last of the Dover raids 
is described. The attempt to blockade Zee- 
brugge and Ostend are described at length 
CuapTterR XXVIII. This chapter dis- 
cusses the U-boat war, beginning from May, 
1916, to its conclusion. Numerous incidents 
of sinkings are told and tables showing the 
amount of tonnage owned and sunk from 
May, 1916, to the Armistice, are given by 
months. The effect of the U-boat cam- 
paign is noted. Several notable cases of 
submarine sinkings are related. Comments 
about Mr. Wilson are made and the attack 
on four British ships off the United States 
coast is mentioned. The patrol system is 
considered a failure. Sims’ statement of 
what would have happened if the United 
States had gone into the war earlier is given. 
The author discusses the convoy system. 
Various mine barrages are touched upon 
slightly. German and British submarine 
losses are given. At the end of the chapter, 
the author gives a summary of the leading 
events in the submarine campaign down to 
the beginning of ruthless warfare. At this 
point, the reviewer is impelled to make a 
few comments of his own upon what has 
been said on page 224, after the ruthless 
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ion had been inaugurated by the Ger- 
The author states: “With the deci- 
sion to sink everything mercilessly, the war 
at sea entered its supreme phase.” This is 
true, but he does not here or elsewhere dis- 
cuss the supreme strategic and political ef- 
fect of this submarine campaign as one of 
the vital phases of the war, at sufficient 
length. Nor does he give full credit where 
credit belongs, or even make the statements 
of fact necessary to a comprehensive under- 
standing of the situation. Seventeen pages 
only in this chapter are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this phase of the war, whereas 
several chapters are devoted to the Battle of 
Jutland. Many of the facts given here are 
not essential facts, nor are they as important 
as other facts not given. Admiral Scheer 
has stated: “When the U-boat campaign 
was opened on February 1, 1917, there were 
fifty-seven boats already in the North Sea. 
Sims has given his conversation with Jelli- 
coe and Jellicoe’s reply: “They will win un- 
less we can stop these losses—and stop them 
soon.” In answer to Sims’ question “Is 
there no solution for the problem?” there is 
Jellicoe’s reply, “Absolutely none that we 
can see now.” ‘These statements of fact, 
coming from both sides, indicate the im- 
portance of this phase of the war, yet seven- 
teen pages is sufficient space for the author 
to use for this purpose, though he devotes 
fifteen to the Goeben-Breslau incident, 
which, though impromptu, was probably less 
vital than the ruthless submarine campaign 
of the war. 

The United States entered the war on 
April 6, 1917, and was in it until the finish. 
On page 226, the author tells us, to quote 
Sims, that “not until August, 1917, was 
‘moderate assistance’ forthcoming from the 
United States at sea” but he does not men- 
tion the fact that the division of six destroy- 
ers (all that was wanted at first) arriving 
on May 4, 1917, had grown on July 5, to 
thirty-four, that the United States had 
started a program of 250 destroyers to meet 
the menace and that reénforcements were 
coming as fast as they could be despatched. 
For eighteen months of the war, the United 
States destroyer force operated in convoy 
work out of Berehaven and French ports, 
yet not one mention of their operations is 
made. This eighteen months’ contribution, 
unimportant as the author may consider it, 
at least deserves mention. When, on page 
307, the author states: “By the middle of 
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1918, the British Navy had defeated the sub- 
marine ; and although a considerable part of 
the British force was engaged in protecting 
the movement of American troops to Eu- 
rope, the convoy system had proved a trium- 
phant success,” then the reviewer is com- 
pelled to say that in his opinion the chapter 
on ruthless warfare would be better if it 
were revised, expanded somewhat and re- 
written, 

CHAPTER XXIX. This chapter deals 
with operations in the Baltic. The Russian 
Navy acts on the defensive, while Fisher 
conceives a daring plan for operations in the 
Baltic. German operations in the Baltic are 
described. The Germans plan a demonstra- 
tion and are off Windau but withdraw when 
they receive word that the British fleet was 
in the Great Belt. The British send sub- 
marines into the Baltic and two get through. 
In November the German Staff determines 
to bombard Libau and to blockade the en- 
trances. German light cruisers codperate in 
a demonstration against the Russian right at 
Memel. The Russian ships have several 
brushes with German ships. The British 
send more submarines to the Baltic. The 
Germans fail in their attempts to penetrate 
the Gulf of Riga. On October 23, the E-& 
sinks the Prinz Adalbert. The Russians 
complete four powerful dreadnoughts, but 
as their navy is inactive, they get little use 
from them. However, they are a sufficient 
menace to cause the Germans, who are in- 
timately concerned with operations in the 
North Sea, to act on the defensive. The 
Germans lay mines to impede the movements 
of the Russian fleet. When Sweden lays 
certain minefields in response to German 
pressure, Great Britain protests. In the 
Baltic, mine warfare plays a very prominent 
part. In September, 1917, Germany decides 
to secure the islands at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Riga. The operation is briefly de- 
scribed. 

Hostilities continue between Germany and 
Soviet Russia, even after agreements have 
been arrived at between the two powers, and 
naval operations of a minor character are 
carried on. Even after the war closes, the 
Allies act both in the Baltic and in the 
White Sea against the Communists. 

CHAPTER XXX. This chapter is devoted 
to Mediterranean operations and to those 
conducted in the Black Sea. The Goeben 
and Breslau affair is described and a plate 
of the Goeben’s movements is given. The 
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author describes the forces involved, the 
difficulties attendant upon codperation, the 
objects at stake and the plans to achieve the 
objectives. The various influences at work 
affecting decisions and movements are dis- 
cussed. The difficulties attendant upon car- 
rying out instructions are touched upon. 
The escape of the German ships was a great 
mistake of the Allies and undoubtedly af- 
fected Turkish attitude toward the war. 
Austrian submarines show considerable ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean. The Goeben’s 
escape made it necessary to keep her bottled 
up by a superior force off the Dardanelles. 
On November 1, the British Staff direct the 
bombardment of the forts at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles, but this attack had no 
other effect than to cause the strengthening 
of the defenses. On October 24, the Turk- 
ish ships attack the Russian Navy and its 
ports without a declaration of war. These 
operations are described. Several encoun- 
ters between the Turks, strengthened by the 
Goeben and Breslau, and the Russians take 
place. On March 30, 1915, the U-33 sinks 
a Russian hospital ship plainly marked. 
The Russian Navy in the Black Sea is de- 
moralized by the Revolution. 

Chapter XXXI. This chapter is devoted 
to an account of the Dardanelles campaign 
and to the movements of the British sub- 
marines in the Sea of Marmora. From a 
naval point of view the matter is well dis- 
cussed. Dangers attendant upon naval at- 
tack alone are given. The overruling of 
competent British naval opinion is brought 
out. The non-technical opinion inclined to 
the view that forcing the straits would de- 
cide the war, but previous experience had 
shown this assumption to be false and also 
later incidents showed up the fallacy. The 
perils of the plan are discussed. At 9:51, 
February 19, the first bombardment begins. 
The various bombardments and minor land- 
ing operations are described. In the end the 
bombardments proved inconclusive. The 
last great naval attack is described and on 
March 21, the naval attack was abandoned. 
A lesson might have been learned from the 
experiences of the Civil War. The Gallipoli 
landing is described and the naval part 
played is told up to the time of the with- 
drawal of the military forces. As this does 
not pretend to be an account of the Darda- 
nelles expedition, much more exhaustive 
accounts can be’found elsewhere. Several 
pertinent comments are made which are cor- 
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rect. An account of the operations of the 
E-boats in the Sea of Marmora are given, 

CuHaPTerR XXXII. This chapter deal 
with operations in Adriatic waters, The 
value of the entrance of Italy into the wa 
is discussed. The command of the Adr. 
atic devolves upon the Italian naval forges 
but they require assistance. The Austrians 
bombard several places and in return Italian 
ships destroy Austrian signal stations. Much 
raiding and counter-raiding is done. The 
Adriatic is a “no man’s land” for neither 
side had command of the sea, hence de 
stroyers and submarines operated freely, 
The operation of transferring the Serbian 
Army from Albania to Brindisi and Corfy 
is accomplished. The British attempt to 
close the Adriatic by a barrage of nets and 
drifters. The U-6 is caught in the net and 
destroyed, but the total captured during the 
entire war was very small. In 1916, the 
Italian air service received a great impetus 
and it obtains mastery over the Austrian air 
force. Several encounters between light 
craft take place in the Mediterranean. Two 
British monitors in the upper Adriatic sup- 
port the Italian right flank. The activities 
of the motor craft are described. The Szent 
Istav is sunk. The Goeben makes a sortie 
and sinks two British monitors but is forced 
to retire. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. This chapter is gen- 
eral in character and can be reviewed in this 
manner. The writer makes some excellent 
comments upon the effects of the vari- 
ous agencies of war: submarines, mines, 
barrages, depth-charges, communications, 
blockade, gunnery, wireless, and armor are 
touched upon. The author touches the mat- 
ter of aircraft and if there be any comment 
to make it is only that it could be wished 
he might treat the subject more at length. 
The seizure of small islands also is dis- 
cussed. The size of guns, rapidity of fire, 
tripod masts, and speed are discussed. Fi- 
nally, the surrender of the German fleet and 
its sinking are described briefly. The book 
ends here. 

FinaL.—In the opinion of the reviewer, 
Volume I is a sounder book than Volume II, 
if there be a choice, for these reasons. The 
historian who reviews a war occurring 
sometime in the past has the detached atti- 
tude of mind necessary for such work and 
the information at hand is usually more 


complete, while time has played its part | 
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available. On the other hand, the author who 
attempts to write his narrative during or 
shortly after the events have taken place, is 
flooded with a mass of detail, some of it 
relevant and some of it irrelevant in its re- 
lation to cause and effect. The proper evalu- 
ation of this information is a matter requir- 
ing a high degree of professional skill, yet 
if information be not properly weighed the 
whole perspective is distorted and a picture 
is painted which may not stand the search- 
ing light of later historical research. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the two broad 

s of the naval war were, first, the peri- 
od up to and culminating in Jutland, where 
the fleet was the main actor, other craft 
being auxiliary, and, second, where the sub- 
marine moved to the front from its auxil- 
iary role and attempted to usurp the major 
role, while the fleet played the secondary 
or supporting part. Of course, the cloak 
of military pressure in the form of indirect 
action, blockade, and direct action, battle, 
covers both phases. Naturally, had Jutland 
been successful, the second phase might 
never have risen to importance, and the sub- 
marine operations could have been treated 
as subsiding waves following the main great 
action. Unfortunately for the world this was 
not the case; Jutland was not decisive; and 
the naval war had to go into its second 
phase, waxing and waning as all campaigns 
do. One gets this conception from German 
writers, from the pronunciamentos of their 
statesmen and from the operations of their 
naval forces. If then this conception be 
correct, the author could to advantage recast 
Volume II, particularly Chapter XXVIII, 
and by the addition of a few paragraphs 
give those touches which it is thought might 
present the picture of the war in better per- 
spective. For these reasons, the books are 
not Corbett, nor are they Mahan, but they 
are extremely useful and they furnish a 
teady reference and are filled with details 
which the reader would go to much trouble 
to find elsewhere. They should find a place 
on the shelves of every ship’s library. 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF AN 
AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP. 
By Captain E. Armitage McCann. 
Norman W. Henly Publishing Co., New 
York. 1926. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By REAR ADMIRAL ELLIot SNOW 
(C.C.) U. S. Navy (REtIReED) 


The second volume of Ship Model Mak- 


ing, by Captain E. Armitage McCann has 
just made its appearance. In it the author 
describes how to make a model of the 
famous American clipper ship designed by 
Donald McKay—the Sovereign of the Seas. 

The subject is treated in a two-fold man- 
ner. At the outset, the fittings and hull of 
a greatly simplified model are given, “Model 
A” it is called, to distinguish it from the 
more nearly complete one, “Model B.” The 
sketches of details, found throughout the 
text, are drawn to a scale (75 inch to the 
foot) to suit the “lines” and “spar plan” 
contained in a pocket at the end of the book. 
Using the simplified details (as to the hulls 
there are no differences between the two 
models) Model A can be made more easily 
and quickly and yet arrive at a satisfying— 
to some—and fairly good approximation to 
the vessel as she appeared in the days of 
her glory. The added details given in 
Chapter V, “Deck furnishings and fittings,” 
Chapter VIII, “Spars,” and Chapter IX, 
“Rigging the Model,” if carefully followed, 
will make the model look more nearly like 
its prototype. 

The author does not attempt to describe 
the sails of either model although a sail 
plan is included. As to this the author 
says: “It is not a function of this book to 
describe a model with sails. Nevertheless 
plans of the sails with the running gear 
for handling them are given . . . . sufficiently 
to enable those experienced” to fit sails to 
their models; “the inexperienced are ad- 
vised not to attempt making sails without 
further information.” 

Makers of accurate models, who care to 
know more than is given in this book about 
the sails of the Sovereign of the Seas 
should consult Plate 15, published by Day 
in 1864, in Volume II of Scott Russell’s 
classic work. Currier and Ives of New 
York published in 1852 a colored lithograph 
of this clipper ship under sail which would 
also be of some help. 

The introduction is a brief but very inter- 
esting account of the fine sailing qualities 
of* the ship and “the more note-worthy 
achievements” of the captains who sailed 
her. The way in which these are told will 
actively arouse the memories of “Old Salts” 
and excite vividly the imagination of Youth. 

As to the speed of the Sovereign of the 
Seas, mentioned in the introduction as hav- 
ing been credited to the ship “by an early 
government publication,” Captain McCann 
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may have had in mind the report made by 
Henry Hall* on the “Ship Building Industry 
of the United States.” Mr. Hall wrote: 
“The Red Jacket made 325 miles a day 
for a week; the Flying Cloud once sailed 
427% miles in twenty-four hours; the 
James Baines, an Australian packet built by 
McKay, at Boston, (meaning, of course, 
East Boston) sailed 420 miles in twenty-four 
hours and the Sovereign of the Seas, it is 
said, while on a voyage from the Sandwich 
Islands to New York, lasting only eighty- 
two days, made 437 miles in twenty-four 
hours, the fastest time ever made by any 
vessel, sailor or steamer, on the deep sea at 
that time. 

Here and there throughout the book nau- 
tical expressions and shipbuilding terms 
have been used for which no definitions are 
given in the chapter devoted to “hints and 
definitions.” For instance, the word 
“bright.” This has two meanings: When 
used to describe the finish given some wood- 
work aboard ship, it means that the surfaces 
after being scraped and smoothed down are 
given a coat of oil or varnish so that the 
wood shows its natural color and grain. 
“Bright Work,” on the other hand, usually 
means brass, unpainted, which, on a ship- 
shape craft is kept brightly polished. 

It is not “telling tales out of school” to 
say that Captain McCann as a lad served 
on more than one English clipper ship. 
Among these was the celebrated Thermop- 
yle “built in 1868 by Hood of Aberdeen, 
for George Thompson’s White Star Line”— 
a vessel more powerful than Steele’s tea 
clippers. The author therefore writes of 
clipper ships with unusual authority gained 
from first hand knowledge acquired at sea. 
The doubt expressed by Captain McCann, 
as to the correctness of a few details of the 
Sovereign of the Seas (for instance his ref- 
erence to the figure head), should not be 
construed in a light other than “the caution 
of an expert.” 

The book, apart from the interest it con- 
tains, especially for youthful ship model 
makers, may serve another purpose little 
suspected by its author, that of bringing the 
work of Donald McKay to the fore. 

Up to the present time, the genius of 
Donald McKay, whose creations put United 
States ships in the lead of those of all 


* Special Agent of the Superintendent of Cen- 
sus (1880). The report is dated, Nov. 30, 1882. 


maritime nations, in the ’50’s, has not been 
commemorated outside of books. This eon. 
dition, however, will not last much longer, 
Already the “Donald McKay Memorial 
Committee” whose headquarters are at 10% 
Beacon Street, Boston, has made substantial 
progress toward a memorial which will per. 
petuate the memory of the great designer 
of the Sovereign of the Seas. 

When the models, whose construction js 
described so well by Captain McCann, re 
ceive their finishing touches, and the stars 
and stripes are hoisted at the spanker gaff, 
may the makers of these models, be they 
young or old, “beginners” or “old hands,” 
silently acknowledge their debt to the author 
and thereafter ever bear in mind this coun- 
try’s debt to the designer of the Sovereign 
of the Seas—Donald McKay. 


LA GUERRE NAVALE AUX DARDA- 
NELLES. [Printed in French.] 


By A. Thomazi, Capitaine de Vaisseau de 
Reserve. With a preface by Vice At 
miral Guépratte. Payot, Paris. 1926. 


REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN WESTCOT? 

This is a book of 250 pages, in the series 
by the same author entitled La Marine 
Frangaise dans la Grande Guerre, two other 
volumes of which have appeared dealing 
with the war in northern waters and in the 
Adriatic. It is admirably concise, impartial, 
and clear. As compared with Captain 
Puleston’s recent book, The Dardanelles 
Expedition, this study gives a less minutely 
detailed account of the actual conduct of 
military and naval operations, but pays per 
haps more attention to political and strategic 
developments in the west, which constantly 
and vitally affected what was going on at 
the Dardanelles. 

Since the facts of the campaign are avail 
able in English in many sources, the Amen 
can reader will turn to this book chiefly for 
critical comment and suggestions as to 
feeling and judgments of French leaders 
who took part. Of this, however, there & 
less than might be wished. The author’ 
own opinions are sufficiently indicated by 
his comment, here given, on the campaign 
as a whole: 


The campaign ended as the most serious check 
paign { 


the Allies suffered during the war. It 
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with it the entrance of Bulgaria into the war and 
the irremediable defeat of Russia, permitted the 
Bolshevist revolution, and necessitated the Salo- 
niki expedition. It prolonged the war by two years 
at least, and its consequences are still felt. 

Although, at the beginning of 1915, the extent 
to which the capture of Constantinople would 
modify the course of events could not be fore- 
seen, it was certain from that time on that success 
would justify heavy sacrifices. This was more 
clearly seen in England than in France. 

But, in both countries, there was bad calcula- 
tion of the difficulties of the enterprise and the 

itude of effort required. There was no clear 
choice between the purely naval attack and the 
combined operation; there was vacillation when 
it was necessary to act quickly; and as a result 
of always employing inadequate means, it became 
necessary to use forces of which a half in the 
beginning would have been amply sufficient to as- 
sure victory. 

The conception of the naval attack ran counter 
to well known principles, founded on the lessons 
of history. But history also furnished encourag- 
ing examples. In fact, the bold project worked 
out by Admirals Carden and de Robeck would 
probably have succeeded, had it been pushed to the 
finish, and had the war vessels been followed up 
by transports with troops; the Turkish defenses, 
short of ammunition, would have been reduced to 
impotence by a second day like that of March 18, 
and one which no doubt would have cost less to 
the fleet. But the losses incurred on that day, 
even though they were not greater than expected, 
influenced the naval commander, and then the Ad- 
miralty, and the attempt was not renewed. 

The combined operation had still greater 
chances of success, in the period when the Allies 
were still in full control of the sea and the Turks 
had made no preparations for defense. Sufficient 
forces were then available for a rapid advance, 
for the western front was stabilized and the chief 
German effort was turned against Russia. But it 
would have been necessary, in addition, not to 
choose for attack the location most favorable for 
resistance ; to study the operation in advance, and 
to conduct it, on the spot, with intelligence and 

. A most astonishing accumulation of 
faults and errors rendered sterile the heroism of 
the combatants. 


From the story told in the book, it is 
evident that the French leaders in the cam- 
paign sometimes favored other plans of 
operation, though they supported loyally the 
ones adopted. Admiral Guépratte, in par- 
ticular, was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
plan for a renewed naval attack elaborated 
chiefly by the able British chief of staff, 
Commodore Roger Keyes. This, in bare 
outline, provided that a squadron of eight 
old battleships and cruisers, four very old 
battleships acting as supply ships, as many 
dummy battleships as possible, and merchant 
men with coal and munitions—all fitted with 
mine bumpers, preceded by mine sweepers, 
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and accompanied by eight destroyers— 
should enter the straits at night and at 
break of dawn steam through The Narrows 
at utmost speed. It was Commodore Keyes’ 
conviction that more than half would get 
above Nagara, where they would at once 
attack the forts from the rear, which 
would be fully exposed. Another squadron 
of nine or ten battleships would at the same 
time attack the forts vigorously from below ; 
and a third would support the advance of 
the army. These simultaneous attacks would 
be continued with the utmost vigor until the 
forts were reduced. 

This plan, it will be remembered, was 
never warmly supported by Admiral de 
Robeck, but in October, 1915, he allowed 
Keyes to go to London to push it with the 
Admiralty in person, and it was vehemently 
urged by Admiral Wemyss, who took de 
Robeck’s place about that time. It was 
not favored by General Monro, who had 
replaced Hamilton. The Admiralty blew 
hot and cold—but “No, too late” was the 
final reply from London to the strenuous 
appeals of Keyes and Wemyss. 

As for Admiral Guépratte, his support of 
this idea of a naval offensive was not more 
favorably received by the French authorities 
at home. As he says in his preface, he was 
superseded as early as May by Admiral 
Nicol, and was looked upon as a dangerous 
daredevil—un casse-cou dangereux. 

In the post-mortems of Gallipoli, it would 
seem that this plan of Keyes, backed as it 
was by able men on the spot such as 
Wemyss, Guépratte, and General Birdwood, 
has not been given the consideration it de- 
serves. 

The book also indicates that, on the land 
side of the campaign, the French leaders 
sometimes inclined toward other plans, such 
for example as General d’Amade’s extraor- 
dinary proposal for a direct march on Con- 
stantinople through Asia Minor, disregard- 
ing the straits altogether. Less open to 
criticism was their preference for the Asiatic 
side, rather than Gallipoli, for the land at- 
tack on the forts. This, however, was fa- 
vored only by Birdwood, among the British 
generals, and was vetoed beforehand by 
General Kitchener in his instructions to 
Hamilton—‘The occupation of the Asiatic 
coast by military forces is strongly to be 
deprecated.” 


























Naval Activities on the Yangtse 


HE following account of the naval 

activities on the Yangtse has been pre- 

pared by Lieutenant Felix L. Johnson, 
U. S. Navy, in collaboration with the editor, 
and it is hoped it will prove of interest to 
those of our readers who have never been in 
the Far East. Reference should be made 
to the maps prepared by Lieutenant Johnson 
and to the special illustrations. 


THE YANGTSE PATROL 


The mission of the Yangtse Patrol Force 
might be stated : “To protect American lives, 
property and legitimate interests.” 

Available for carrying out this mission 
in ordinary times are seven gunboats of mis- 
cellaneous types, of which only two or three 
are suited to their tasks. They are: the 
forty-five year old Spanish gunboats, Elcano 
and Villalobos, 600 and 200 tons, respec- 
tively, prizes from Dewey’s victory ; the con- 
verted mine sweepers, Penguin and Pigeon, 
built for removing the North Sea Mine Bar- 
rage ; the converted yacht /sabel (flag) ; and 
the two and one-half foot shallow draft 
river gunboats Palos and Monocacy. The 
latter were built at Mare Island Navy Yard 
from old English designs, then disassem- 
bled, and their parts labeled, crated and 
shipped to Shanghai, where they were re- 
assembled and the vessels placed in com- 
mission in the early summer of 1914. Other 
characteristics of each boat are: length, 160 
feet; armament, one three-inch cal. gun; 
two reciprocating engines; speed, thirteen 
and one-quarter knots. One notable feature 
of their construction is that each boat is 
equipped with three rudders. 

The United States is now building in 
Shanghai six gunboats of the latest design 
and of an improved Palos type for service 
on the Yangtse, and had it not been for 
the year’s delay in legislation which oc- 
curred in the Senate, these boats would have 
been in service today to aid in protecting our 
nationals in China. 

In times of urgent danger, the river gun- 
boats are reénforced by destroyers from the 
squadron based on Manila Bay, and during 


troublesome times like the present by trang. 
ports and other vessels, including the 14,009. 
ton armored cruiser Pittsburgh, flagship of 
the Asiatic Station. The commander-p. 
chief of this station is, as a rule, given 
more individual freedom of action, and is jp 
a general sense the personal representative 
of the President, as well as of the Navy in. 
sofar as his relations with foreign repre 
sentatives, diplomatic, military and naval, 
are concerned. The limits of his command 
may be stated to include the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and tributary waters from 
180° west longitude to 80° east longitude, 
not including the Mediterranean Sea or the 
western coasts of Europe or Africa, and he 
is not under the jurisdiction of any civil or 
diplomatic official of the United States in 
either the Philippines, China, or Japan. 


THE YANGTSE RIVER 


The Yangtse River rises in the snow 
capped mountains of Tibet and winds it way 
irregularly in a generally eastward direction 
for 3,000 miles to the ocean, emptying into 
the Yellow Sea, a few miles from the ir 
land city of Shanghai—the latter sometimes 
called the “Paris of the Far East.” This 
great river flows for the last 1,500 miles of 
its length through a great alluvial plain and 
divides the country generally into North 
China and South China, the geographical 
division approximately coinciding with that 
separating the two main contending factions 
in that civil war ridden country. 

The gunboats of our Navy, as well 
those of the “five signatory powers to the 
Washington Conference of 1922,” patrol its 
length for a distance of nearly 1,700 miles, a 
distance as great as that from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to Hudson Bay, Canada. 

Much has been heard of late of the danger 
to foreigners and of the evacuation of mis- 
sionaries, women and children from the 
river ports to a place of safety in Shanghai, 
but little is known of the activities of the 
“Chinese Navies” of Great Britain, United 
States, Japan, France, and Italy, all of 
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which maintain patrol forces at Shanghai 
and on the Yangtse. 

As this account deals principally with the 
upper Yangtse, but little mention is made of 
the naval activities in South China, in North 
China, or of the marines in Pekin. 

In order to best accomplish the mission, 
the force commander keeps these seven ves- 
sels distributed over the navigable part of 
the Yangtse, endeavoring always to have one 
vessel at each city in which life and property 
are concentrated. The river is roughly di- 
vided into three sections—lower river, mid- 
dle river and upper river. The lower river 
extends from the Saddle Islands, at the en- 
trance to the city of Hankow, a distance of 
about 600 miles. 


SHANGHAI 


Many people who have not been in China 
believe that Shanghai is on the Yangtse and 
near its mouth. In reality Shanghai is on 
the Huangpu River, thirteen miles from its 
confluence with the Yangtse at Woosung. 
This city, noted for its silk filatures and 
for being defended by the Woosung Forts, 
is about twenty-five miles inside the river 
estuary. 

The Huangpu, while being very narrow, 
has a well dredged and lighted channel, 
which is available for vessels up to and in- 
cluding the size of the Pittsburgh. The 
“President Class” steamships and even the 
vessels of the Empress Line come up this 
river and dock alongside the wharves in the 
heart of the city. Pilots are not compulsory 
but are taken by most ocean going vessels. 
It is a beautiful sight to watch a member 
of the Shanghai licensed pilots’ association 
bring in the 20,000-ton Empress of Canada 
on the last of the flood, drop an anchor 
close against one bank, and swing his ship 
with only about fifty feet clearance on the 
opposite side. Almost all ocean going ves- 
sels enter in this manner, so as to be ready 
to stand out when the discharging and tak- 
ing on of cargo has been completed. 

As Shanghai is the only port on the river 
having repair facilities, one gunboat can al- 
ways be found here. Passing up the river 
from Shanghai a vessel rounds the Woosung 
Spit buoy and passes up to the westward 
through a buoyed channel. This section of 
the river, and all other parts to a lesser 
extent, has a soft mud bottom in which the 
channel is constantly changing. However, 
the Chinese Maritime Customs maintain an 
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excellent service on the river which ingupe 
the buoys being changed with the c 

so that if a vessel sticks to the buoyed chap. 
nel, no trouble will be experienced. 

There is always available in Shanghai one 
Chen Van Sen, contract pilot, whose ser. 
ices are available to any naval vessel nay. 
gating the lower river. Since he is paid by 
the month, work or no work, and there js 
no inducement to dispense with his services 
a vessel rarely navigates this section of the 
lower river without Chen on the bri 
There seems to be a kind of brotherhood of 
Chinese pilots, the members of which pass 
along any dope they may have regarding 
river conditions. Say a gunboat with Chen 
conning is just rounding the turn at Woo 
sung when a Jardine Matheson ship standing 
down is met. Chen looks through his glass 
at the pilot of the other vessel, waves his 
hat and then announces to the officer-of-the 
deck: “Silver Island Passage twenty-one 
feet have got—can do.” 


THE LOWER YANGTSE 


After passing through the buoyed chan- 
nel, only beacons and an occasional light 
vessel is seen. These beacons are placed 
wherever a crossing occurs. Suppose a ve 
sel to be steaming along the right bank and 
a beacon is reached. Then if the course be 
changed to steer for the beacon further up 
river on the opposite bank a safe course 
will result. As the river is a succession of 
remarkable turns, the deep channel is always 
on the outside of the turn. By following 
the beacons one will always be sure of being 
on the proper side of the river. 

The first port reached is Tungchow. Na 
val vessels rarely stop here as there are no 
American interests present. Next comes 
Kiangyin, the seat of a Presbyterian school 
supported by Mr. Alexander Sprunt of 
North Carolina. 

After Kiangyin and just after passing 
Silver Island comes Chinkiang, the first of 
the treaty ports after Shanghai. It is at 
this point that the Grand Canal crosses the 
Yangtse and it is to the canal that the port 
first owed its prosperity. Here are located 
a British concession, several American 
schools, and a large installation belonging to 


the Standard Oil Company of New York. | 


In late years the water on the right bank, on 
which side the city is built, has shoaled so 
rapidly that vessels are now unable to go 
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alongside the wharves. Due to this fact the 
city has lost much of its former prosperity. 

Forty-two miles up river from Chinkiang 
is Nanking, old capital of China, and sur- 
rounded by a wall twenty-six miles long. 
Here are located an American Consulate, 
Nanking University, Ginling College, many 
smaller schools, Standard Oil installa- 
tion, Texas Oil installation, and various 
other American holdings. The tomb of 
Hong Wu, an emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty, is just outside the city walls. Due 
to the large American interests in this port 
a gunboat is very nearly always anchored 
here, in twenty-six fathoms of water and a 
four knot current. On board each gunboat 
is a plan for evacuating the Americans in 
the various ports. This evacuation of the 
foreigners in Nanking would be particularly 
difficult due to the fact that most of them 
live five miles from the river and within the 
city walls. Always in times of strife the 
gates are locked by the faction holding the 
city, so that it would either be necessary 
to storm a gate or to lower the refugees over 
the wall. In troublesome times the gunboat 
in port maintains a signal station atop the 
Socony mess within the walls so that any de- 
sired information may be immediately trans- 
mitted to the ship. 

Passing up river from Nanking the next 
city is Wuhu, the location of several more 
missionary activities. Due to the small 
number of ships available, the Nanking gun- 
boat ordinarily does additional duty by look- 
ing after Chinkiang and Wuhu. Having 
reached Wuhu we have reached the winter 
limits of the Penguin and Pigeon. Due to 
their draft of thirteen feet, their activities 
are restricted to the 250 mile stretch of 
river from Woosung to Wuhu during the 
months of October, November, December, 
January, February, and March. Therefore, 
during these six months one of these vessels 
is usually in Shanghai and the other at Nan- 
king. 

After Wuhu comes Anking, home of the 
famous Pagoda and of several American 
missions. The next city is Kiukiang, noted 
for its silverware and china, for the British 
concession, and because it is the port of 
entry for Kuling, the great summer retreat 
of foreigners resident along the Yangtse. 
This resort, which perches in a cleft in the 
mountain range just back of Kiukiang, can 
be seen from the passing gunboat on a clear 
day. Three methods of transportation are 





to his summer home. First one leaves 
kiang in a boat, then, at the end of th 
waterway, a Ford takes the traveler to the 
foot of the mountains, and the journey Up is 
made by chair. The evacuation of the many 
foreigners would be a great problem, due tp 
the length of the line which would have ty 
be occupied in order to insure their safe ar. 
rival at the river. 

About six miles below Kiukiang is the en. 
trance of Poyang Lake, one of China’s two 
large inland bodies of water. The depth of 
the water in the lake is such that it is ae. 
cessible to only the Monocacy and Palos 
and as these vessels are always needed more 
urgently elsewhere, Poyang Lake is seldom 
visited by a naval vessel. Nanchang, at 
the lower end of the lake, is the home of sey- 
eral mission schools. 

Continuing up river from Kiukiang one 
passes Shihuiyao, the large Japanese iron 
and sheet works. Here only a few miles 
apart the Japanese have located coal and 
iron ore. As a result their blast furnaces 
line the river for over a mile. The next 
city is Hankow, metropolis of central China 
and end of the lower river, sometimes re 
ferred to as the “Pittsburgh of China,” 
Hankow is situated on the left bank, just 
below the point at which the Han River 
flows into the Yangtse. Wuchang lies just 
across the Yangtse from Hankow, while a 
third city, Hanyang, lies between the Han 
and the Yangtse. Geographically, the three 
cities are not unlike Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
and Manhattan. 

Since Hankow is approximately midway 
between the lower and upper rivers, it is 
ordinarily the anchorage of the Jsabel, flying 
the flag of the Commander Patrol Force. 
Here, on shore, is located a Navy godown, 
from which vessels of the force draw their 
title X supplies. This is in: charge of a 
pay-clerk working under the force supply 
officer. Although there is no American con- 
cession, many Americans lived (until the 
recent evacuation) in the French, British, 
and old Russian concessions. Many mission 
schools are located across the river in Wu- 
chang. 

During the months of low water, the [se 
bel is held at Hankow. During the summer 
months the flagship usually makes a trip to 
the foot of the gorges, thence down. to 
Shanghai and finally returns to Hankow be- 
fore the river has reached low level again. 


necessary in order to transport the rote 
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During her absence she is ordinarily re- 
placed by another vessel of the force. The 
U.S.S. Huron, sister ship of the Pittsburgh, 
and formerly the flagship, reached Hankow 
during the high water of ’23, and the pilots 
state they can bring up a twenty-five foot 
vessel at the height of high water.* 


THE MIDDLE RIVER 


There is no contract pilot for the middle 
river, which extends from Hankow to 
Ichang. However, licensed pilots may be 
obtained either from Socony or the local 
pilots’ guild. All vessels of the force can 
navigate this section during the summer 
months, but only the Monocacy and Palos 
at the time of low water. 

At Chengling, about 180 miles above Han- 
kow, the Siang River, after passing through 
Tung Ting Lake, flows into the Yangtse. 
On this rivér some two hundred miles from 
Chengling is Changsha, home of the famous 
“Yale in China,” and several other mission 
schools. The Villalobos goes into winter 
quarters at Changsha and is unable to move 
until the spring freshets. During the sum- 
mer months she usually visits the Yangtse 
ports and is not replaced at Changsha. 

Continuing up the Yangtse from Cheng- 
ling, a vessel passes Shasi, noted for its 
pheasant shooting and for being the port 
of Kingchow, a city peopled solely by Man- 
chus. There are no American interests in 
Shasi. Thirty miles above Shasi is Ichang, 
end of the middle river, and the highest 
point that can be reached by any vessel of 
the force except the Monocacy and the 
Palos. Here are located two American mis- 
sion schools, as well as a great deal of prop- 
erty belonging to the two American shipping 
companies operating vessels in the upper 
Yangtse. For about eight months of the 
year Ichang is the home port of the Elcano. 
The duties of the gunboat stationed at 
Ichang are particularly arduous, as, in addi- 
tion to supplying protection for the local 
American interests, this ship furnishes 
armed guards (to be referred to later) upon 
request, to the vessels of the Robert Dollar 
Company and the Yangtse Rapids Steam- 
ship Company. 


* Eprtor’s Norte: The U. S. S. Saratoga, origi- 
nally the New York, but now the Rochester, an- 
chored off Hankow in June, 1914, drawing twenty- 
eight and one-half feet. 
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This river is the only outlet for the vag 
Szechwan Province, having a population 
three-fourths that of the United States 
Naturally, there is a tremendous flow of ex. 
ports from Chungking, above the gorges, ty 
Ichang, at the foot of the gorges, whence 
these goods are trans-shipped for lower 
river ports. 


THE GORGES AND UPPER RIVER 


That romance and adventure are not alone 
the lot of those “who go down to the se 
in ships,” but also of those who go up the 
Yangtse in gunboats, is more readily under- 
stood when the nature of their task is better 
known. 

The Volga boatmen have been well ad. 
vertised, but when one learns of the u- 
ending toil of the Chinese in “tracking” 
junks throughout the countless years in 
navigating that part of the Yangtse known 
as the “gorges,’”’ more than a thousand miles 
up stream, one wonders just how indistinet 
is the line which divides man and beast. 

From Ichang, the head of navigation for 
moderate draft steamers, 1,000 miles up the 
river and 400 miles above Hankow (the 
latter being the up stream port for ocean 
going steamers), the river enters the famous 
Yangtse gorges—a succession of dangerous 
rapids, whirlpools and currents. From 
Ichang to Chungking, a city of 300,000, the 
river port of the rich province of Szechwan, 
the distance is 358 miles. The stretch from 
Ichang up to Wanhsien, at the head of the 
gorges, is full of ‘human interest. 

The American shallow draft gunboats, 
Palos and Monocacy, not only negotiate 
these dangerous waters year in and year out, 
but proceed 200 miles further up stream 
from Chungking to Suifu, the latter at the 
confluence of the Yangtse and Min Rivers, 
and then proceed a still further distance up 
the latter river for ninety miles (to with- 
in ninety miles of the capital, Chengtu, of 
the province of Szechwan, the capital being 
occasionally visited by our officers in sedan 
chairs). 

Szechwan Province is a great inland em- 
pire, rich in natural resources of every de- 
scription, its soil supplying nearly every 
known product of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Indeed it is said that hundreds of 
years ago the Chinese of this province utt 
lized bamboo poles to pipe natural gas for 
cooking and heating purposes, thus agaif 
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verifying that there is “nothing new under 
sun. 


To better understand the reference to the 
Volga boatmen, one has but to visualize the 
fife of the junkmen in a round trip through 
the gorges and the part played by human 
labor. The voyage down stream from 
Chunking to Ichang, while extremely dan- 
gerous, is comparatively a time of rest for 
the crew. It is only a matter of skill to so 
handle the huge bow steering oar, assisted 
by the regulation rudder, as to keep the junk 
in the proper part of the channel. If all 

well the current does the rest. 

When one understands that the current at 
times obtains a velocity as high as four- 
teen knots, rushing between walls rising a 
sheer 400 to 1,000 feet on either side, with 
rocks and boulders on every hand, one be- 
ins to realize that the return journey may 
require the utmost limit of human endur- 
ance. The junk must be poled or pulled 
(tow boat fashion) every step of the way 
back to Chungking, requiring six weeks. 

All of the crew but about five go ashore, 
oftentimes on a narrow dangerous slippery 
foot path, cut countless ages ago in the sides 
of the towering rock walls, and man the 
tow line, which is secured to the masthead. 
The remaining five men must fend the junk 
off from the bank. 

When one sees the hundred dirty, sweat- 
ing, panting, naked coolies strain on the end 
of the tow line as they stumble, crawl and 
scramble among the rocks in their foot worn 
sandals (in order to average four miles per 
day) one better understands the reference to 
the Volga boatmen, and more keenly appre- 
ciates our own methods of transportation. 

Between the rapids there are quieter 
reaches of water, sometimes at high water 
averaging 210 feet in depth. Because of 
the immense area drained by the Yangtse 
and the sheer walls of the gorges, the rise 
and fall of water is almost unbelievably 
tapid—the French gunboat, Doudart de La- 

ee, was once left stranded on the rocks 

the water dropping twenty-four feet in 
less than twenty-four hours. (See photo- 
graph, special illustrations. ) 

At one place in the Windbox Gorge—so 
named because of the steady gale which 
blows there—there are marks of the past on 
the face of the perpendicular wall which 
need a great deal of explaining. Starting at 
low water level and extending to the top of 
the cliff 400 feet above, is a staggered series 
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on the Yangtse 513 
of small round holes about two inches in 
diameter in the rock wall. The holes first 
run upward about thirty degrees to the right 
of the perpendicular and then thirty degrees 
to the left. Local legend has it that an army 
once trapped by the enemy, which had closed 
in from both ends of the gorge, effected its 
escape by drilling these holes and then 
climbing the ladder made by inserting pins 
therein. 

It was not until 1898 that steamer trans- 
portation was made possible through the 
gorges, thus infuriating the junkmen, who 
saw their means of livelihood diminishing. 
Up to this time, navigation was possible only 
by junks. When it is considered that three 
round trips between Chungking and Ichang 
was the average life of a junk, also con- 
sidering the long time it took to make the 
upstream journey, it is realized why the 
freight rates were high. The hatred of the 
junkmen for the steamer companies thus 
engendered has long since reached a point 
where open warfare began and no oppor- 
tunity is lost by them to bedevil the com- 
panies, set fire to the steamers, intimidate 
the pilots, boycott exporters, and finally for 
snipers from the banks to “pick off” the 
pilot and cause the ship to be wrecked. 

Also, the military chieftains habitually de- 
sire passage for their armies gratis, and as 
the companies have refused this, they were 
forced to arm their vessels with bullet proof 
bridge screens and put on board armed 
guards, consisting of one officer and four to 
Due to the charges of various 
factions that the steamers have aided other 
factions, the steamship companies have for- 
mulated the policy of carrying no military at 
all. The guard is charged with enforcing 
this policy. The officer in charge of the 
guard must keep one eye out for opium, as 
some of the steamer captains are unscrupu- 
lous enough to use the guard as a cover for 
their opium smuggling operations. Opium 
grown in Szechwan is carried by steamers to 
a point about two miles above Ichang. 
Here, in order to avoid the customs authori- 
ties, the opium is sent ashore, carried around 
the town by coolies, and reshipped just be- 
low the city limits to other treaty ports. 

From Ichang to ‘Chungking, passing 


- Kweichowfu and Wanhsien, is a succession 


of rapids and gorges, the current at times 
reaching a velocity of fourteen knots. The 
only two American naval vessels able to 
operate in this section of the river are the 
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Monocacy and the Palos, and even these 
two often can make no headway against the 
current. During the winter months, these 
vessels alternate between Chungking and 
Wanhsien. Then, about the latter part of 
March, one of them goes down to Shanghai 
for overhaul. This overhaul must be com- 
pleted and the vessel back at her station by 
the middle of June; otherwise the current 
in the Hu tan and Kung-ling-Tan rapids 
will be so great that she will have to spend 
the remainder of the summer on the middle 
or lower rivers. A unique feat of seaman- 
ship is that of hauling one of these ships 
over a rapid. Sometimes, when the engines 
have not the power to push over a rapid, the 
vessel may be gotten over by passing a long 
wire to the beach, leading it forward to a 
tree or rock, thence through a rolling chock 
forward of the bridge to the capstan. Then 
by steaming ahead at full speed, heaving 
around on the capstan and using the three 
rudders to sheer out from the beach, the 
ship may ease her way over. 

It is to the gorges, therefore, that one 
might turn for human interest in naval ac- 
tivities, for it was at Wanhsien, ten years 
ago, that the British naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Bel-Sayre, to enforce 
some demand made on the local government, 
fired a shot from his vessel at the peak be- 
hind the town. Unfortunately, he was 
cashiered from the service for going into 
action without being ready to get underway, 
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his vessel having been moored and his boi. 
ers secured! 

It was here again in 1924 that the Amen. 
can citizen Hawley was beaten to death 
junkmen, infuriated because the vessel fy 
which he was agent was loading wood oj. 
until that time an article reserved for trans 
portation by junk. There being no Ame. 
can gunboat in port at the time, it was, 
British naval officer, Lieutenant Command 
Ivan Whitehorn, commanding H.M.S, Cogb. 
chafer, who gave added emphasis to the fy. 
mous remark that “blood is thicker thay 
water.” An ultimatum was delivered by 
Whitehorn to the general ashore requiring 
the immediate execution of the guilty junk 
men, and the crime was expiated near the 
spot Hawley met his death and under the 
guns of the Cockchafer. In addition, the 
senior general was required to follow the 
coffin on foot en route to the cemetery, than 
which, according to Chinese ideas, there 
could be no greater “loss of face.” 

And finally, in 1926, it was at Wanhsien 
that the now famous British cutting out 
party, under Commander Darley, took place, 
to recover two Britsh steamers seized by 
the Chinese military, and in which he and 
his brave officers and men lost their lives 
against insuperable odds. This encounter 





was described in the Secretary’s Notes, 
March PROCEEDINGS, under the caption, 
“The Wanhsien Epic.” 
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Secretary’s Notes | 
. It has long been recognized that advice is directly proportional to 
Advice in the responsibility of the party giving it. Nevertheless it would seem 
Peace and War that almost everyone these days feels quite capable of speaking 


expertly on practically every conceivable subject and this is especially 
true today with reference to America’s foreign affairs and disarmament. 

In times of peace there is never going to be another war and hence prudent precaution- 
ary measures are hailed as the work of militarists. 

The Secretary has never, in his twenty-nine years of service, known or heard a naval 
officer express directly or indirectly views which could be construed as militaristic in the 
common acceptance of that word. 

The Chinese seek the advice of the doctor to keep them well. 

In time of war professional advice is sought—‘‘it’s “Thank you Mister Atkins’ when 
the band begins to play,” and later as Kipling says, “it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Chuck him out, the brute!’ ” 

These thoughts were inspired a few evenings ago when reading in John Erskine’s Gal- 
ahad, the passage descriptive of Lancelot’s horseback ride in the dark to the castle to 
meet (supposedly) the fair Queen Guinevere—“There was not enough light to see the 
road—he trusted the horse to find the good parts and avoid the holes. Of course, no one 
trusts a horse that way in daylight.” 


Love of Country During the ceremonies in Washington on Washington’s Birthday, 
or the Inter- held under the auspices of eighty-six patriotic societies, it was quite 
national Mind— refreshing to hear broadcasted over the radio the following in- 
Which? structions to three young Scouts: 


“Scouts Billy Dix, William Cochrane and Donald Harrison, the 
Committee on Arrangements require of you an important duty. This wreath you are to 
convey to Mount Vernon on the Potomac, where you will be received, escorted to the 
Tomb of George Washington, its gates opened for you to place this tribute on the sar- 
cophagus containing his mortal remains. 

“Scouts Dix, Cochrane and Harrison, you represent here the youth of America. A year 
ago one representing the World Federation of Educational Associations told us that a 
movement was under way to teach you our country’s history softened from the Nationalist 
viewpoint, that you were to learn in a more favorable, or friendly, light the history, life 
and aspirations of other nations. If this means you, the coming American citizen, are to 
love all countries as you love your own, remember that such a man loves no country. The 
soul of America is represented by the single-hearted patriotism of her own people. As 
you deposit this tribute at that shrine on the Potomac, you are to repeat these words ut- 
tered by our Country’s Father: ‘Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that 
country has the right to concentrate your affections.’ ” 
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In the Professional Notes of the March issue of the Procgp, 
INGS, page 342, there appeared an extract from the British mag 
zine, Engineering, setting forth very critical views of Americ, 
policy regarding cruisers. In this department of the Procep 
INGS an attempt is made to give all the information possible, and without comment, aboy 
foreign views, but it is believed that this particular viewpoint should be brought to the g 
tention of our readers. 

The article in question seeks to carry the impression that ever since the Washington 
Conference there has been an inspired campaign of propaganda, maneuvered by naval off. 
cers, to influence political action in the American Congress, and makes a direct charge that 
“during the first month of that year (1924) the American Fleet carried out maneuvers jy 
the Panama Zone, and, whilst the maneuvers were in progress the press started a sudde 
violent campaign on the subject of American naval weakness.” It is surprising that q 
leading foreign magazine of the standing of Engineering could be so ignorant of the reql 
situation and thus mislead its readers. One would only have to attend a committee meeting 
in Congress, or read the American press accounts in regard to naval legislation to becom 
fully aware that the naval service has never had any political influence in this country; and 
the reasons are quite obvious. 

The article in question would indicate that the proposition of equality of cruiser strength 
for America with any other power was quite preposterous, and then goes on to show that 
our foreign trade and lines of communication are such that we do not need cruisers on the 
basis of the 5:5 :3 ratio 

This article, together with many other articles which have appeared abroad and in our 
own press, has led to a great many misapprehensions as to our cruiser policy. 


American Naval Policy 
Regarding Cruisers 


Among the various speculations which have appeared in the 
press from time to time regarding further limitation are the fol 
lowing : 

(a) That the battleship has become obsolete and can thus be 
further limited. It has even been proprosed abroad that this type 
should be done away with entirely ; 

(b) That there should be limitation of aircraft and that this type should also be done 
away with; 

(c) That the submarine should be abolished; 

(d) That after each naval power has been allowed a sufficient cruiser and combatant 
auxiliary tonnage to provide for her special needs, limitation can then proceed on ratios to 
be further determined. 

If the above proposals were finally adopted, the logical conclusion would be that all 
naval powers might just as well get together and go the limit ; that is, do away with every 
kind of naval warcraft, below the surface, on the surface, and in the air, except for a few 
cruisers to perform international police duty, so to speak, to provide against piracy. 

When this has been accomplished the thought arises “Would not all the sea powers be 
back where they started, and would there not then be a new naval competition in that 
there would be a great race for supremacy of the merchant marine? Would not each 


country attempt, through legislation, to subsidize its merchant marine, with far-reaching 
consequences ?” 
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What would happen to America if she possessed not a single naval weapon of any de- 
scription? Some would answer “She would be exactly on the same basis as any other 
nation.” Would she? 


Captain Taussig makes mention in his article appearing in this issue 


The Welch that “I was fortunate in having the Welch Fusiliers give me a real 
Fusiliers stretcher with legs, which saved me much discomfort whenever we were 


set down on the ground.” The Secretary has been trying for nearly 
two years to get the story of the Welch Fusiliers, so far as it is interwoven with our own 
history. During the American Revolution, General Howe had under his command the 
Welch Fusiliers, of which he was an honorary colonel; and it will be remembered that 
Howe was sent back to England in disgrace. In 1778, when the French fleet arrived in 
American waters, under d’Estaing, General Howe’s brother, Admiral Lord Howe, was in 
command of the British Fleet, the ships of which were scattered along the coast, and he 
reassembled his units preparatory to meeting the French fleet. When the British fleet 
had been concentrated it was found to be greatly undermanned, and the Welch Fusiliers, 
having in mind Admiral Howe’s brother, their own honorary colonel, volunteered to 
go aboard the ships of the British fleet, thus becoming sea soldiers (marines). It was 
in 1900, during the Boxer Campaign in North China that the Welch Fusiliers joined 
up with the marines of our own Navy in the allied operations. 

When General Pershing first arrived in Europe on June 10, 1917, the Welch Fusiliers 
composed the guard of honor which awaited him on the dock at Liverpool when he 
stepped ashore from the Baltic. 

As this is being written (March 1, St. David’s day), curiously enough, the following 
additional information has just come to the Secretary’s desk: 

Extract from a letter of Colonel Stockwell, Commanding Second Battalion, Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, to General Richards, dated Llanion Barracks, Pembroke Dock, April 
9, 1926: 

I hope that the long standing friendship between the United States Marine Corps and the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers may be fostered by personal contact whenever possible. 

On behalf of the Regiment, I hope that any officers or members of the Marine Corps who visit 
England will let us know, so that we can do what we can to cement the friendship, and I hope some day 
an officer of the Corps may be present at the St. David’s Day dinner on the first of March, and go 
through the ceremony of eating the leek. . 

The following cablegram was sent on February 28, this year, to the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, Wrexam, England, by General Lejeune: 

American Marines tender you former sea soldiers Saint David’s Day greetings as comrades of 
nineteen hundred in Boxer Campaign in North China. 
and the following reply was received here on St. David’s Day (March 1) from the com- 
mander of the Royal Welch Fusiliers : 

All ranks Royal Welch heartily reciprocate St. David’s Day greetings from their gallant comrades 
in arms. 

It is one of the traditions of this British Corps that “Welch” is spelled with a “c” and 
not with an “s” (Welsh), as commonly written in this country. 
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The annual banquet of the American Society of Naval Eng. 
Annual Banquet neers took place in Washington on February 23. The Ag 
American sistant Secrttary of the Navy for Aéronautics, Dr. Edward p 
Society of Warner, delivered a speech in which he dwelt upon the similarity 
Naval between general naval engineering and aéronautical engineer; 
Engineers and spoke of the helpful assistance which the latter had bee 


given by the former and vice versa. In this connection he brought 
out two striking differences between the degrees of minimum efficiencies necessary, in tha 
a ship with a given horsepower and not necessarily with a propeller of high efficiency couif 
still make headway and float, but that unless the motive power of the aircraft was of, 
certain minimum and the propeller of the required degree of efficiency, the aircraft woul 
not leave the surface and therefore was not a flying machine. He also made a statement 
that he believed that the efficiency of propeller design had increased more in the lag 
twenty years than during the previous one hundred years, this the result of the demands 
made upon engineering by the new science of aéronautical engineering. 

He also stated that the naval engineer and the naval architect worked along the sam 
general lines and were governed by the same general laws as the aéronautical engineer, 
as surface craft as well as aircraft were propelled through a fluid. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. Walter M. MacFarland, a graduate of the Naval 
Academy, Class of 1879, but now a leading consulting engineer in civil life, having re 
signed in 1898. He gave vivid pen pictures of the famous engineers of the past one hur 
dred years, and the mention of one of them, the late Rear Admiral George W. Melville 
was of peculiar interest to the editor of the PRocEEDINGs. It was the latter’s good luck, 
while a cadet at the Naval Academy, to hear Melville give a lecture one Friday night in 
the old Academy chapel, the subject being Captain George DeLong’s expedition to the 
Arctic in the ill-fated Jeanette Expedition. The editor well remembers the occasion of 
Melville’s talk, because it was the initiation of a series of lectures during that year to bring 
the cadets more into contact with the outside world and to add to their cultural education, 
Melville’s talk was to have been only a short one, from 7:30 to 8:30 P.M., and the whole 
Academic board sat near the altar in a semicircle, surrounding the distinguished speaker, 
As Melville called to mind his thrilling experiences, he became considerably worked up to 
his subject and time ceased to exist, not only for him but for the whole battalion of 
cadets, each member of which sat upright on the edge of his seat, thrilled with the narra 
tive. The Academic board, possibly every bit as thrilled, were not so forgetful of the time 
and gave every indication of being concerned over the loss of our beauty sleep ; and it was 
not until nearly eleven o’clock that Melville brought his talk to a close. In Melville’s In 
the Lena Delta, one may enjoy a thrilling book, fully equal to any of the six best sellers 
of the present time. 


In Lieutenant Commander Taylor’s article “The Psychological 

Operating from Feature in Promotion by Selection,” appears the following: “The 
shore bases value of the officer in general society must become less than at 
present. It has been long since there was considerable visiting 

from ship to ship, but this has been practically eliminated entirely, with the consequent 
lessening of practice in the social amenities. There is simply no time for such things 


in the fleet. There are very few social affairs as compared with the older days. These 
men are tired out, and in their short periods of leisure very naturally prefer to visit theif } 


families or to rest. This will affect the younger generation most of all, since these offi- 
cers are growing up in an atmosphere without outside contact.” 
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There are two other reasons generally ascribed to the lack of ship visiting at the present 
time as compared with former days, one being the doing away of the wine mess aboard 
ship, and without entering into any discussion of the popuiar subject of prohibition, there 
can be no doubt but that there was many a happy hour spent in the old days in ship visit- 
ing, and during which, there were discussed all the mooted questions of the moment. One 
has only to recall the period from 1903 to 1914 to remember the heated arguments which 
were formerly indulged in with one’s fleet-mates as to the possible methods of improving 
our gunnery scores, in order to realize the great impetus which was given our so-called 
modern gunnery. 

The other reason ascribed to lack of ship visiting, in the Battle Fleet in the Pacific at 
least, is because the operating is done from a shore base or bases, such as in the San 
Pedro-San Diego area, so accessible to the sea for maneuvers and to which the ships may 
return each evening. There is no doubt but that an old time officer would, upon first 
becoming attached to this fleet, note the general condition described by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Taylor, in that the officers go ashore after the day’s work is over instead of vis- 
iting other ships. One’s first impression is that our ships might be compared to office 
buildings from which there is a general exodus after working hours. A second impres- 
sion, however, after one has gone through a cycle of a year’s work in the same fleet, is 
that perhaps the present state of affairs is merely representative of another way of doing 
things—a change of the times; and that if there are any drawbacks today there are also 
compensations. It would certainly appear that if the personnel are tired and wish to go 
ashore, and if there is anything in the psychologist’s view that it is necessary for those 
in the naval and military services to get away from their jobs temporarily and view them 
from detached viewpoints—looking from the outside in rather than from the inside out— 
then this may be a natural happy solution. Certainly the gunnery, engineering, and tactical 
efficiency of the fleet are progressing and no longer is it considered necessary for officers 
and men to make a special event of the night before target practice. It is a long step from 
the old days when all hands were kept aboard ship the day before in order to make sure 
that everyone was on the job; today the regular routine prevails the day before target 
practice. For example, a battleship is now able to give regular liberty to officers and men 
the day before, liberty for the engineer force to expire at seven o’clock in the morning 
and that for the deck force at eight o’clock. The ship gets under way at nine o'clock, is 
out beyond the San Pedro breakwater in a few minutes, and by eleven o’clock long range 
battle practice is completed and the ship returning to her anchorage. On the whole, it is 
the writer’s conviction that the times have simply changed and that the change is not 
necessarily for the worse. 


While listening to the radio after dinner February 21, the Secretary 

Slogans of heard a Columbia University professor discoursing on the Allied debts. 

the Navy It was the same old story and ended with the usual phrases that America 

was regarded as “the greatest tribute collector since the days of the 

Roman Empire,” et cetera. Maybe the speech just previously delivered by Professor 

Herman F. Krafft, U. S. Naval Academy, was equally as pleasing to the audience of 
WJZ, New York, when the latter was broadcasting the following: 

“I have not yet begun to fight,” “Don’t give up the ship,” “Give me the iron in the men and I care 

not about the iron in the ships,” “Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead!”—these are a few of the 


slogans, the watchwords, of the American Navy. Words like these, uttered in the heat of battle, have 
been an inspiration to all later generations of officers and men of our Navy. 
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“I have not yet begun to fight,” exclaimed John Paul Jones in reply to the British captain's 


mons to surrender after an action of several hours on that moonlight night in September, 1770, of 4 
English coast. Against great odds Jones stubbornly fought on. Shortly after the victory his 


hulk, the Bon Homme Richard, was so shot to pieces that he had to transfer his crew 


captives to the conquered Serapis, one of the rare instances in history where the victor had to 4 
refuge on the vanquished ship. Jones’ “I have not yet begun to fight” was uttered in the crisis of 4 


heroic sea fight, which took place off the shores of the “Mistress of the Seas”’—a country that 
literally hundreds of battleships to our two score all told. 
The Revolution was the first of eight wars in which the American Navy played an important if 


a decisive rdle. In a letter to the French Admiral de Grasse, written after the battle of Yorkton 
George Washington, whose 195th birthday we celebrate tomorrow, declared that de Grasse had he 


off the British fleet at a moment when Cornwallis was in the greatest need of reénforcements, 
Washington added: “The Navy must always have the casting vote in the present contest.” After 
Revolution the last Colonial warship was sold and the last sailor was demobilized. During his pp 


dency, Washington saw to it that the Navy should be rehabilitated, and the famous frigates Cg ‘ 
tution and Constellation were then built. For his interest in the Colonial marine forces and for ij 


reorganization of the first United States Navy, the Father of his Country may therefore be also ¢ 
sidered the father of the Navy. 

In our second war—a war never declared—a war with Revolutionary France, 1798-1800, the ho 
went to the American frigate Constellation, sister ship of the Constitution. The scene of action 
the West Indies where the French vessels had been preying on American commerce, for this was 
of the times when the American merchant marine was second to none in the world. In the Cé 
tion’s fight with a French frigate, Midshipman Jarvis was ordered to take his station in the 
topmast. His companion, an old sailor, suggested during the fight that the mast was in danger of 


pling over and they had better go below. “I cannot leave my post,” was “little Jarvis’” reply, a 


when the mast finally crashed he went with it to his death. His life was given for the Ame 
slogan of this war, “Millions for defense, but not one penny for tribute.” 


The French War was followed by the Tripolitan War, another purely sea conflict and anothe 


repercussion of the great Continental upheaval. The Mediterranean pirates took advantage of the E 
pean turmoil to prey on American commerce. They seized our ships and held the crews in slavery 
ransom. Stephen Decatur, the most daring and dramatic naval figure against these pirates, bro 


Tripoli and Algiers to terms. Among many hair-breadth incidents, he led sixty young sailors it 


bold night raid to set fire to the frigate Philadelphia, which had fallen into pirate hands. On his 
turn to America he was lionized. “The Mediterranean, the sea not more of Greek and Roman 
of American glory,” was a sample of the toasts the hero of the hour had to respond to. On 
occasion he uttered the words, since often repeated: “Our country, may she always be in the right; 
our country, right or wrong.” 

The next war, the War of 1812, was also largely marine in its causes and leading events, and 
the preceding was a result of the great European war. England’s impressment of American séi 


and her depredation on American commerce called forth the slogan “Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights} 


From this period date our finest naval traditions. “Her sides are made of iron!” shouted an old 
as he leaned over the Constitution’s rail and noticed that the British shot did not penetrate her o 


timbers. In her fight with the Guerriere, the Constitution had gotten another baptism of fire and 


new name, “Ironsides.” Her return to Boston was a signal for tremendous enthusiasm and a 


birth of patriotism that carried the war to success. The same year the Constitution defeated the Br 


ish ship Java and later the Cyane and the Levant. 

Since these 1812 days, “Old Ironsides” has been the object of many a tribute in prose and 
In the thirties of the last century when there was talk of scrapping her, a young student at 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, gave expression to his indignation in the famous lines: 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every thread-bare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning, and the gale. 


Today, as on these previous occasions there is a cry through the land—‘“Save the Constitution.” 
well might we scrap Faneuil Hall or Independence Hall as “Old Ironsides,” 
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But not all sea fights were as successful as hers. In June, 1813, Captain Lawrence in the Chesa- 
peake, was defeated by the British frigate Shannon. The last order of Lawrence, “Don’t give up the 
ship,” uttered as he lay mortally wounded on his deck, was immediately seized upon by the Navy of 
that day as a slogan. During the summer some ladies made a flag with these words sewed on it and 

it to Commodore Perry, who was then preparing for his battle on Lake Erie. In honor of 


the dead hero, Captain Perry named his flagship the Lawrence, and with the flag flying from her main 
I he won the fight and dispatched his now well known message to Washington, “We have met the 


enemy and they are ours.” Perry had fought a desperate battle against great odds. The spirit of 
“Don’t give up the ship” had carried him through. He won back the control of the Great Lakes and 
with it the Canadian left flank in the northwest. 

The fifth of our eight wars was the Mexican. This was largely military. The Navy’s part was 
communications, i.e., the convoying of troops and the covering of landing parties in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. At Vera Cruz, Josiah Tattnall of the Navy played an important part—he who a few years 
later happened to be on hand in Asiatic waters when some British and French tars were being mas- 
sacred by Chinese pirates. With the exclamation, “Blood is thicker than water,” he ordered his boats 
to the rescue of the hard pressed Europeans. 

The next conflict, the Civil War, was also predominantly military. But the Navy with a thousand 
ships gradually blockaded the whole Southern coast so tightly that no blockade runner could get in or 
out. With relentless vigilance, day and night, winter and summer, for four years, this blockade fin- 
ally shut off the Confederacy from desperately needed equipment, uniforms, and munitions. In this 
vast conflict if any one factor can be said to have been the ultimately decisive one, the Union blockade 
was that factor. 

Admiral Farragut, our greatest sailor, and outstanding naval figure in this war, gave utterance in 


# the heat of conflict to numerous pithy sayings, much quoted in the Navy. Just before his battle of 


New Orleans he was reminded by a brother officer that he must have some iron-clads. The Merri- 
mac-Monitor fight—the first battle of iron-clads—had just taken place. “Give me the iron in the men 


¥ and I care not so much about the iron in the ships,” was the old officer’s reply. Farragut had served in 
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the Navy of wood and sail since his boyhood in 1812—half a century. Now in the days of iron he 
won at New Orleans and again the next year at Port Hudson, and again the following year at Mobile 
Bay. In the last, his hardest fight, he had some iron-clads. When early on the fifth of August, 1864, 
his column steamed by the forts protecting Mobile Bay, one of his iron-clads struck a submarine mine 
and sank instantly with practically her whole crew. Farragut’s leading ship backed her engines and 
for an instant his column was in imminent danger of crumpling right under the guns of two of the most 
powerful forts in the Confederacy. The story runs that Farragut from his perch in the rigging 


® quickly took in the situation, and uttered a silent prayer for guidance in this crisis of his life. Then 


he exclaimed: “Damn the torpedoes; full speed ahead!” As if by magic the column straightened 
out, and Mobile, the South’s most important port for blockade runners, was sealed up. 

Our seventh war, the Spanish-American, was largely an affair of the sea. The spark that started 
this conflagration was the blowing up of the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor with the resultant 


loss of practically her entire crew. This wanton act furnished the slogan of the war, “Remember the 


Maine!” The two decisive battles, Manila Bay and Santiago, were both naval. Dewey, who had 
been a young lieutenant with Farragut in the Mississippi thirty years before, consciously imitated the 
great leader. As Dewey steamed into Manila Bay at midnight of April 30, 1898—into a harbor that 
might be mined—he asked himself what Farragut would do under the same circumstances. He knew 
from his memory of New Orleans and Mobile Bay what Farragut would have done, and he did it. 
Early on the morning of May 1 when Dewey reached the anchorage of the Spanish squadron in 
the inner harbor, he remarked with quiet deliberation to his fleet captain, “You may fire when 
ready, Gridley.” The result was short and sharp. The Spanish squadron here, as two months later 


“Tat Santiago, was annihilated. 


In the World War someone has aptly said that “Every soldier was carried to the front on the 
back of a sailor.” In other words here again the Navy guarded communications and kept the sea lanes 
open. It did this so effectively that of the two millions and more troops convoyed across by our naval 
forces, not a single soldier’s life was sacrificed to the lurking and dreaded German submarines. “We 
ate ready now, Sir,” was the reply of the American commander of the first division of destroyers 
to reach Ireland a scant month after the declaration of war. This reply, indicating the readiness of 
small and frail ships just in from a trip of 3,000 miles, to take to sea again instantly, amazed the 
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British and reverberated through America. The Navy was on its toes. It was then inspired ag halt 
a century before, by Farragut’s ringing words: “Damn the torpedoes; full speed ahead!” 


Eprror’s Note: “We are ready now, Sir,” was said by Captain J. K. Taussig, a contributor to ij 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS. 


At the annual meeting of the Naval Institute, held in Annapolis 


The annual meeting on February 17, the president, vice-president, secretary-treasure, 
and the Secretary’s and the directors were all re-elected, and the change in the Cop. 
Report stitution and By-Laws, increasing the cash prize to be awarded ty 


the winner of the Prize Essay Contest to a sum not exceeding 
$500, was found to have been approved by the members when the votes were counted, 

Among other items discussed by the Secretary in his report was that the membership 
increased during the past year by 599. 

The financial statement for the year ended December 31, 1925, showed that there wa 
a loss on the PROCEEDINGS, not including overhead, of $1,582.87, while the gain for th 
same period ended December 31, 1926, was shown to be $2,438.74, or a total gain of 
$4,021.61 over last year’s operations. This is due largely to the increased net income from 
our advertising pages, despite the fact that a greater amount of material was published i 
1926 than in 1925. With the increase of advertising which may naturally be expectell 
under the present conditions, and with the income received from invested capital, the Se. 
retary believes it would be best from all points of view to put more money into the Py 
CEEDINGS and increase its value in every way. One additional feature along this line # 
is believed, is the insertion of numerous illustrations, which pertain to the work of th 
Navy, nautical subjects, et cetera. 

A previous Board of Control and the Secretary’s predecessor made a very wise dé 
cision a few years ago in establishing a separate advertising department and placing it it 
the hands of a professional advertising agency for magazines of limited circulation; and] 
again take pleasure in bringing to the attention of the membership how profitable (finar 
cially) this has been. Last July a three year contract was renewed with our advertising 
department. There have been three increases in our advertising rates since my incuft 
bency as Secretary, the last one being made on January I, 1927; and the time appears nea 
at hand when we will have to increase our rates still further. For your information, the 
net income from advertising for the year ended December 31, 1923, was $2,760.93; fot 
1924, $3,032.65; for 1925, $7,641.54, and for the year just ended, $10,314.50, so that th 
net increase from this source alone during the past year was $2,672.96. 

The accounts of the Institute were examined by certified public accountants and the bal 
ance sheet and profit and loss statement will be found at the end of these notes. 





The Secretary recently ran across the treasurer’s report fof 
The annual Report the year 1879-80, in which the total gross income for that year 





forty-seven was $1,111, and the Institute had to pay bills amounting 
years ago $525.70, with only about $75 in the treasury. When this situr 
tion is compared with the financial condition of the Institute 

present, with a comfortable surplus of almost a fifth of a million dollars, it will be 
what steady progress has been made from that date. 

After running across the above figures, the Secretary was curious to know how affai 
stood just ten years ago; and a search of our files revealed the fact that the surplus 
then approximately $74,000 
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The Naval Institute first went into the book publishing business about 1898-9, in order 
that the Naval Academy could have its own professional textbooks, as up to that time it 
was necessary in many instances for the Naval Academy student to purchase as many as 
three expensive books to cover subject matter which was subsequently covered in one 
book. This was because only a portion of the textbooks then in use or previously in use 
was applicable to the needs of the Naval Academy course. 

At the present time, with its large surplus and income from invested capital, the In- 
stitute is enabled to sell its professional textbooks at a minimum price. 

Despite the greatly increased cost of labor and material in the last ten years, the Insti- 
tute nevertheless sells its books at less than 20 per cent increase over the former prices; 
for example, during the year just ended the total profit made by the Institute on its books 
was $519. Despite this, the Institute’s surplus increased during the year by over $10,000. 


At the annual meeting of the U. S. Naval Institute, February 
The Board of Control 17, 1927, the following recommendation of the Board of Control 
recommends a further was approved: 


sum of money be The Board of Control hereby recommends to the membership that the 
given to the Naval interest on $10,000 at 5 per cent per annum be paid to the Naval Historical 


Historical Foundation for a period of five years, from April 1, 1927, subject to the 

approval of the membership; provided that this gift does not grant a prece- 
Foundation dent as to future gifts or financial support; and provided further that pay- 
ment may be made quarterly or semi-annually as the Board of Control so desires. 


The Secretary will send ballots to the entire regular membership in the near future 
with regard to the foregoing proposition, in order that the Board may, if practicable, per- 
fect this expenditure with the approval of the membership. 

The Naval Historical Foundation was established and incorporated in response to the 
wishes of a number of our members following the publication in January, 1926, of an arti- 
cle by Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy, entitled “Our Vanishing Naval Traditions.” 
These members wished the Institute to support financially, the project of endeavoring, 
through the establishment of a Foundation, to collect historical material relative to our 
early Navy. The Board of Control being in sympathy, the matter was presented at the 
annual meeting, February 18, 1926, where it was directed that “a concrete plan for as- 
sisting the Trust Fund (of the proposed Foundation) be drawn up and submitted to the 
Institute’s membership for approval or disapproval.” That plan was made known to the 
membership in April, 1926, and several members wrote letters favoring the project while 
none were received expressing disapproval. The Naval Institute was to have access to all 
manuscripts obtained by the Naval Historical Foundation, and such material we may pub- 
lish in the PRocEEDINGS at no expense. Accordingly, when informed that the Naval His- 
torical Foundation had been organized and incorporated, a sum of $1,000 was so con- 
tributed, with the understanding, duly laid before the membership at that time, that some 
further financial contribution would follow. 

The proposal now under consideration is in essence that further contribution: it con- 
tinués it for a fixed period but with the understanding that no obligation rests upon the 
Naval Institute to continue further such a policy. The foregoing resolution as approved 
at the recent annual meeting of the U. S. Naval Institute was adopted by the Board only 
after careful consideration. Its meeting was attended by all members including the presi- 
dent, Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, U.S.N., and the vice-president, Rear Admiral Louis 
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M. Nulton, U.S.N. While the Board had the power under the Constitution and By-Lay, 
to authorize this expenditure, viz., the interest at 5 per cent on $10,000 for five years ; 
none the less feels reluctant to commit future Boards of Control without favorable g. 
pression of opinion from the membership. The relationship between the U. S. Naval hp. 
stitute and the Naval Historical Foundation has been properly safe-guarded. At the pm 
quest of the Institute, one of the members of its Board of Control was made one of th 


Trustees of the Foundation. The objects of the Naval Historical Foundation, if succes} ' 


fully administered, will further the purpose of the Naval Institute in its advancement of 
professional, literary, and scientific knowledge in the Navy. 

In less than one year of existence and with very limited funds, the Foundation hy 
collected about 650 manuscript documents, 400 books, 170 pictures, 60 models and relics 
65 manuscript journals and letterbooks, 225 pamphlets, and 19 historical sketches 
There appears every assurance with increased funds at its disposal of its continued su. 
cess in accomplishing its objects. 

The financial condition of the U. S. Naval Institute is sound; the Board is convinced 
from its careful survey of the possible demands of the immediate future that the expend. 
ture recommended is warranted. 


Membership: A partial list of new members joining since last report; additional 


names will be published in the next issue. 


Abele, M. L., Ens. U.S.N. Furey, C. F., Mr. 

Aranha, H. daG., Captain B. N. Farquharson, R. B., Lt. Col. U.S.M.C. 
Anthony, A. W., Sr., Mr. Frink, E. A., Mr. 

Allen, W. F., Mr. Farwell, L. C., Comdr., U.S.C.G. 
Babor, R. J., Mr. Fritzsche, E. H., Lieut. U.S.C.G. 
Black, L. M., Mr. Friend, E. K., Mr. 

Bock, W. E., Mr. Greene, H. W., Ens. U.S.N. 
Broyderick, L. J., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. Gibson, R. H., Mr. 

Baylis, J. S., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. Groome, J. C., Captain, U.S.A. R 
Bierach, W. J. Jr., Ens. U.S.N.R. Green, W. H., Lieut. U.S.N.R. 
Barron, S. E., Lieut. U.S.C.G. Gamble, A. L., Captain U.S.C.G 
Byrd, J. H., Lieut. U.S.C.G. Graham, A. B., Mr. 

Burk, C. A. D., Mr. Graves, F. P., Mr. 

Boedeker, John, Comdr. U.S.C.G. Gambel, C. J., Mr. 

Brinckloe, W. D., Mr. Gade, J. A., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 
Bryan, C. H., Mr. Galloway, C. D., Mr. 

Barrett, F. R., Mr. Green, C. M., Capt. U.S.C.G. 

Coyle, P. E., Mr. Haugen, N. S., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
Coyle, Henry, Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. Heintz, W. H., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 
Carlson, F. G. E., Lieut. U.S.N.R. Hazard, Rowland, Mr. 





Christian, Edward D., Mr. 
Cooke, T. S., Mr. 

Castle, J. H., Mr. 

Cash, J. B., Ens. U.S.N. Ret. 
Chiswell, B. M., Captain U.S.C.G. 
Coler, K. A., Ens. U.S.C.G. 
Carpenter, C. L., Ens. U.S.N. 
Colton, R. L., Mr. 


Chantry, A. J., Comdr. (CC) U.S.N. 


Chambers, R. J., Ens. U.S.N.R. 
Chambers, J. F., Mr. 

Cushman, Mary B., Mrs. 
Dashiell, P. T., Mr. 

de Milhau, L. J., Mr. 

Davis, A. L., Mr. 


Dempwolf, R. W., Comdr. U.S.C.G. 


Dyer, W. A., Jr. Mr. 
Dugan, J. G. C., Mr. 
Ewing, Charles, Mr. 

Edmands, I. R., Mr. 

Easby, F. H., Mr. 


Haden, H. Y., Mr. 

Hutton, W. J., Mr. 

Hartley, W. R., Mr. 

Higgins, A. M., Mr. 

Hillman, G. B., Mr. 

Hartigan, C. C., Comdr. U.S.N. 
Howard, D. L., Comdr. U.S.N. 
Herrick, H. E., Mr. 

Irwin, G. C., Mr. 

Jefferson, C. J., Mr. 

Jones, N. M., Mr. 


Johnson, H. F., Lieut. Comdr., U.S.C.G. 


Kaven, M. B., Mr. 

Konrad, F. C., Mr. 

King, A. C., Mr. 

Keith, H. H. W., Mr. 

Larkin, R. B., Mr. 

Leslie, N. H., Lieut. U.S.C.G. 
Lamar, W. W., Captain (SC) U.S.N. 
Lininger, H. D., Mr. 

Laata, W. J. Jr., Mr. 
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Annual Financial Statement 


UnITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 
ASSETS 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1926 
ss hy. he G4 «oho bos Shy uae av ae Reka aeawe $ 36,380.66 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

See a ala eel gg pile DeLee aad aly ie $ 973.83 

ser an sy, vale wie, a vide ba eR OLE aaa 715.76 

Hs 6 oe ig hops ok Kis ed owes Mh ike ae eee 1,477.19 

inn ia-5.0.5:5 as Moan lab nd Ace aed ne ELEN ETT 2,450.73 

Total Receivables............... 0.0: cc cece cece cece ee eee 5,617.51 

OTHER ASSETS 

I sdiais-dia'o x s'n Caeaee este Kaas MiwKe WUE Okan eee 146,876.34 

INVENTORIES 


ROR ANNND 5.5505. 5. sso b 4d GSO SNE SKS Sie «9 1 Vn cot. < eee 
Ne ss Lu ca oO ccuinns 004 bent $e acedencd 437.31 25,372.06 





NC AID SEMEN os. cue wan gh s'0'¥.8i0 niche dae va cece dale 1,690.82 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Donation—Naval Historical Foundation ................... 1.00 
FETE SSRIS 125 MIR i eS 1.00 
NER o's 65 seer anna = Cea bae's* vecaeneadg saa 1.00 3.00 
PREPAYMENTS 
IN 26s 5 d.axe Pied ack Pee awe Dc RNS Ba ay hd a OS vnc eas 637.92 
RARE es SOIR eae NE: RES 195.71 
Manuscripts and articles awaiting publication................ 1,241.30 2,074.93 
LIABILITIES 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
os i win: 5 4.0 wih wks wie So alee ea aol $ 2,241.91 
I i... sates vo ecu biad wd cna eh ee eeeehar reek 843.08 $ 3,084.99 
DEFERRED CREDITS 
I 0 on <5 a a ny nae cis enka ce Gematee 10,316.70 
PREPAYMENTS 
I, os 2 ius 5 led a diny @ ies ad awe ee tas ee $ 6,730.49 
ene 20 PROCREDENGOE, . 0... i. ccc ce dacpescsccewens 1,426.07 
ES 5 éasa'Ss 5i4 3s Soap WW Aw ede «e's anncke rhea SERS ees 298.74 8,455.30 
RESERVE vor DOUBTFUL DUES..................ceceeeees 1,500.00 
es. ieliid Ge AMUN sees 05 Soba oes eee Cake rane ate 194, 658.33 
$218,015.32 $218,015.32 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the year ended December 31, 1926. 
“PROCEEDINGS” 
I ii cia Gk, . opted oxo vk kbs wad aae oe waht ek oe was $ 1,188.69 
NN ss ii ciss Sn OE HA KOWe wh kK po eke bews 15,397.79 
RF ea Se a 10,314.50 
TOTAL INCOME FROM “PROCEEDINGS”..........,. $ 26,900, 98 
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RR ar ke wise ke Sie aeivas 
EN MEINE GUOMEOD, 6.00%. ccc cccsececcecesscses 
Prize Essay and Honorable Mention Awards................... 
Zunes, Cost OF “PROCEEDINGS”... ............0005: 
GROSS PROFIT ON PROCEEDINGS (Excludes Overhead) 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


$ 






20,182.21 
3,950.28 
329.75 





ne Se tis cathe wea os to oalsesesaei ges $ 49,254.32 
Inventory—January 1, 1926.............cccceeceeeeeseees $17,299.63 
I se has ea wehbe oes eiaeeboee’ 32,924.53 

$50,224.16 

Less: Inventory—December 31, 1926...................... 24,934.75 

$25, 289.41 

Payments to Authors and Revisors ............... Peete 3,324.79 
IN CEIED Se 0s an sc oe cls ch as ca eu debseesecne 28,614.20 
' $ 20,640.12 

oda Ss ceiss ied eeitbee We svic se cewsuss 3,322.16 
GROSS PROFIT (Excludes Overhead).................... $ 17,317.96 

PURCHASED BOOKS 

ae ad, Bk wi Mela dg-ae de we ewe vee esce-s $ 4,330.38 
Inventory—January 1, 1926..................02.000.00-2. $ 1,636.97 
a ona. cca ha'e 0 4’ sibipial a stesevers 2,315.77 

$ 4,012.74 
Less: Inventory—December 31, 1926 ...............0.0 cee 437.31 3,575.43 
GROSS PROFIT (Excludes Overhead).................... 
TOTAL GROSS PROFIT FROM BOOK SALES......... 
GROSS PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS (Excludes Overhead)... . 
OVERHEAD AND OPERATING EXPENSE 

IG tis uh CRTs V0 aces sce sees vescercers $ 319.38 

ES Se ince BTC GAGE, «5 yx v UN 5b sda viele e b@idle ce ves 917.95 

a ki nce sccibb-evesbaves 900.43 

Tn a otc ese enwe sbieeeeses 120.00 

ein UCM aa. ss cc case ccccvesstbancccecces 11,923.00 

ys eek wc bene vesbaeeecwecens 1,451.92 

EERSTE Re a nr a 532.98 

Cost of collection—foreign checks... ..........2.cceseeeeeees 9.40 

es 6 op psy 5.0.5 bias d sd aioe vag arbe's o's 22.50 

Depreciation (Furniture and Fixtures).................0.00005 187.87 

Es cn ois dice vecpvececccensosceccces 203.22 

REC Nate deras wot awe ssestoossoppersocsese 200.00 
en ssc c cscs cspecvvvssecesees 

OTHER INCOME 

Se ewe du peas bes 

NET PROFIT for year ended DECEMBER 31, 1926......... 





Vol 





$ 17,3175 


754, 
$ 18,072. 
$ 20, 511.6 





16, 788.6 
$ 3,723.05 


8, 801.9 
$ 12,524.98 


